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When you buy a Burberry suit you get 
clothes in an exclusive cloth with the real 
touch of the great English tailor. All 
these things make a Burberry suit look 
bespoke tailored. But cut and cloth are 
only two things. The Burberry system 
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provides no less than 145 fittings, a far 
greater number than usual. This is a 
great boon to the man not in the normal 
range. No cramping of style or choice. 
Call in and see for yourself. The ground 
floor’s the place. 


Prices range from 20 gns. to 30 gis. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 + TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3343 
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| Telp to Speed COSTAIN Contracts 
Vast EUCLID twin-power Tractors & Scrapers and thirty 22-ton capacity is 
wee EUCLID Rear-Dump Wagons are rumbling into action for Richard Costain . 
Ltd. i ke 
The EUCLID twin-power Tractor & Scraper handles a heaped load of 24 ES 


cubic yards at a speed of 30 m.p.h. 


EUCLID earthmoving equip- 
ment is distributed and ser- 


viced by: 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


S Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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Administrative Block for Messrs. A.P.V, Ltd. Architects ; Adie, Button & Partners, FF/R.I.B.A. 


BUILDING CONFIDENCE 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are such a firm. 


Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
of achieving the client’s aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. 
And the final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every 
aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
complete control of costs: he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
he gets it on time. 


Architects and building owners find that Wates building operations are both 
economical and successful because they make full use of the latest mechanical 


equipment, and because they co-ordinate men, materials and machines to the 
maximum advantage. 


These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—jt pays. 
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Wates Offer.: 


The advisory service of their experienced engineering» 
surveying and pre-planning departments. 


Efficient~and highly economical building to precise 
programmes. 


IW 


Vd. 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD ~ S.W.16 * ‘Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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The finest way to 


AUSTRALIA 


OR NEW ZEALAND* 


via NORTH AMERICA 









is the splendid 





Qantas Super 
Constellation service 
linking Vancouver or San Francisco 
(taking in Honolulu and Fiji) with Sydney. Numerous 


Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Tel: Holborn 7622 


daily flights across the Atlantic bring the wonders of 
the New World cities almost to your door. Superb 
Qantas service (either first-class or money-saving tour- 
ist) makes Qantas the way to fly the Pacific. A limited 
number of berths are available for first-class passengers 






















at a nominal surcharge. 






*IN ASSOCIATION WITH TEAL 
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Fly across the Pacific by 


ULES 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


i 





QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD., in association with 
B.0.A.C., B.E.A. and TEAL 





Consult your usual appointed Travel Agent 


QANTAS BOOKING OFFICE, 69 PICCADILLY (MAYFAIR 9200) | | 4 G0 the Jou. PR OPERL Y 


OR ANY OFFICE OF B.0.A.C, 
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ATHER, who doesn’t feel quite so strongly about 

his fruit drinks as about some other kinds, will 
probably be happy with anything sweet and cool and 
wet. Mother says some are more expensive than others 
and we don’t always have to have the expensive kinds, 
dears. But it’s Billy who knows the most wizard stuff 
that ever a chap poured down in pints after two hours 
of singles on a hot afternoon. ‘Had it at the 
Smithsons’ and there was an ad. in colour for it 
in PICTURE POST.’ ‘Very well, dear, 
let’s get it,’ says Mother, always glad 
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when someone in the family helps her to decide. 

And to make it most likely that it’s your soit drinks 
they buy, your best and cheapest way is to advertise 
in a magazine that goes right round the family and 
stays around a whole week—often more. Your best 
family magazine is PICTURE POST. It goes into 
over 1} million households. It is read by 5 million 
people every week. It clinches innumerable family 
purchases. 


OOOO EOC SLI O EIU e eR eRe TET EIO 


Who chooses the family car, television set, confectionery, 


PA Co URE 


POST 


HULTON’S NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Noel Holland, Advertisement Manager, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone: FLEet Street 5011 
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& cereals, soap and toothpaste? They’re all very much family e 
> purchases, They can all be sold through PICTURE POST, a 
QO oO 
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for family purchase 


$4 


Photographed for PICTURE Post by Bert Hardy 


Who’s the best judge of squash? 
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LEOODS AND FROGMEN... 











.. . rescues and rafts . . . mermaids and estates, office blocks and reservoirs, fac- 
molluscs ... all are at home in a film tories and hotels . . . with their associated 
studio tank just completed by Henry Boot specialist companies, Henry Boot and Sons 


and Sons Ltd. for the J. Arthur Rank Ltd. are engaged on major building and 


Organisation. The tank will be ‘behind the civil engineering contracts of all kinds for 
scenes’ in many future films produced by government departments, local authorities, 
this famous group. engineers and architects. 


From unusual contracts like this to 


more conventional ones such as housing i [ enry Boot 
AERODROMES -: HOUSING ESTATES - ROADS 
HB RAILWAYS * WATER DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 
BUILDING PROJECTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


HENRY BOOT & SONS LTD .- BANNER CROSS HALL - SHEFFIELD 11 


OA/2992 
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Assembly work in progress at Marconi’s Chelmsford factory. (Left) Mr. John Mabey, 
the Burroughs man called in by Marconi, with one of the Burroughs machines which 


have speeded up their accounting. 


_ This man helped Marconi gear their 


accounting to rising production 


HE IS ONE Of Burroughs’ world-wide team 
of mechanized accounting consultants. 
This is the story: 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany Limited export radio, electronic 
and heavy television equipment to the 
world. The demand for Marconi products 
increases every month. 

At their Chelmsford factory, they 
needed to expand their accounting pro- 
cedures in order to cope with the mass of 
extra work. 

Marconi’s decided to call in the Bur- 
roughs man, an experienced consultant 
on all accounting and record-keeping 
systems. Mr. John Mabey is the specialist 
sent by Burroughs. 


A FULL ANALYSIS 


Working closely with the Deputy Chief 
_Accountant at Chelmsford, Mr. Mabey 
applied his experience to the problem. 
After a full analysis of the existing sys- 
tem they evolved a new plan, based on 
the speed and versatility of Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 


The plan was adopted. Now all Mar- 
coni’s accounting is in line with their in- 
creased production. And Works Payroll 
is completed in Jess than a day; the same 
machines take Saiaried Staff Payroll in 
their stride. Costing is now done on a 
single 15” card which shows eight run- 
ning totals—hours, labour, overheads, 
purchased materials, manufactured ma- 
terials, processes, aggregate balance and 
net balance. 

So well has the new system worked at 
Chelmsford that Marconi have followed 
the same plan at their newly-opened 
factory at Basildon. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve 


it. He will make a full analysis and sug- 
gest the most economical and workable 
solution. If he thinks no change is ad- 
visable he will frankly say so. But if he 
does recommend a change he will plan 
the new routine in detail, and see that 
you always get the full benefit from any 
Burroughs machine you install. Call in 
the Burroughs man—you’re committed 
to nothing and his advice is free. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For specialist advice on mechanized accounting methods 


call in the €jurroughs man 
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ethylene glycol 


Permanent type antifreeze that 
keeps your car's engine safe through 
all kinds of weather is dependent on 
ethylene glycol. Other Dow glycols 
help make resins for improved radio 
equipment — even help to keep your 
tobacco moist, 



















work with industry to make better 
roducts for you. 


re. typical of the unseen 
Bow chemicals are 


tO many products you enjoy 


ous Dow Diamond, as on the 
@ran and Styron that add 
érvice to your daily liv- 


otaee tate . 


rmer, too, by making his land 
: roductive. For more informa- 
Dow products, contact 


sentative in England, or 
ow, Dept. 311-N. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 










DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED © Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED * Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. © Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 





nother example of Dow at | 


y. Dow serves the industries that | 
rve you. Sometimes you may see | 





‘gricultural chemicals bearing | 
Dow Diamond are helping the | 


West End Sales Office: 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
S.SE.C4A 
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In a specialist age it should be as natural to 
discuss floors with flooring specialists as to consult a 
lawyer about the Law. Increasing acceptance of this 
philosophy has encouraged Semtex to set up twenty 
well-placed branches staffed by flooring experts who 
are backed by an organisation which manufactures, 
designs, lays and maintains floors in all the most 
modern materials. These include Semastic Decorative 
and Vinylex Tiles, Dunlop Rubber Flooring, jointless 
fleximer floorings, high-grade linoleum, cork tiles and 
flooring specifications to cover industrial needs. 


SEMTEX 


A DUNLOP COMPANY 


Write for further information to: 
Semtex Ltd., Semtex House, London, N.W.9 - Telephone: Hendon 6543 


- Telephone: Whitehall 5955 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Our Advisory Staffs are available to assist Industrialists on all 
problems relating to the efficient utilisation of coal or oil and are 
ready to advise impartially on conversion from coal to oil. 


W™" CORY & SON LTD. 


CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone : ROYal 2500 


GE EY ROAD, RAIL & WATER FOR ALL INDUSTRY@@ 
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Do you know modern 
OIL-FIRED heating? 


The “HOME-FIRE” with its thermostatically controlled 
heat and absence of dirt is an essential luxury ‘n the modern 
residence. 

Why not converi your small independent boiler to oil-firing 
and banish for ever the drudgery of carrying fuel buckets and 
clearing ashes? The “ HOME-FIRE” 
offers the cheapest form of clean, 
labour-free heat for hot water and 
centra heating. 







Send now for full ‘details and 
name of nearest dealer. 















4 ~THERE GOES 


MR. BAXTER, 


OIL BURNER 





THE FIRM'S Installed in your small independent 

boiler with 150 gal. storage tank 
FINANCIAL from under £100 complete. 
WIZARD... NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 


(Box 369) DROITWICH. 





in that briefcase ee 2 a a 








he’s got the answer 
to a big 
Friday problem. 


What’s inside? Full details of Smiths AUTOPRINT MARK 11 
Time Recorder. A Smiths is economical. It takes 
an automatic check (so that there can be no overstamps 
or double printings). And the Accounts Dept. gets an 
accurate record of each employee’s hours 
—normal time in blue; overtime and late time in red. 
It’s simple —no levers or handles to waste time —it 
prints electrically By SOLENOID on insertion of the time 
card. And its constant efficiency means not only a saving 
in money —it promotes confidence amongst the staff, 
too. Worth looking into? A lot of big firms have done  @ 
so already —for the name Smiths is itself well- 
known as a guarantee of good time-keeping. 
Smiths Time Recorders are available 
on sale or rental... details will gladly 
be sent you on request. 


SMITHS 


Master clocks 
and time recorders 









it’s. an Anglepoise ] 


This wonder lamp really lets you see what you’re doing. A finger 
touch beams its searching light on intricate detail ... a finger touch 
flicks it away. It stays put at any angle, any position, never sags 
or droops, and requires only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

It comes in Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold and costs from 
94/8 at any electrician’s or stores (or you can send for fully 
descriptive booklet 35). 


"-tesey Senate 
Write to ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS Terry + Anglepoise is the cleverest lamp A. 
* ‘ d W.1. LANgh 7266 
ee ‘ao sane sami, on Manchester = | Sole Makers: Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 


A Branch of the Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith and Sons (England) Ltd. | Pat. all countries TAS2A 
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e ' i i one 
= DC-/ > == 
Dinner in New York Breakfast in London 


CLIPPER 


a day 


io astronomical figure is the present produc- 
tion rate of Y.D Copy Paper. Why should one 
sort of copy paper prove so extraordinarily 
popular? ; 
There are two answers. First, this is without 
doubt the best paper for its purpose on the 
market—a fine, smooth copy paper made at the 
long established Yates Duxbury mills. This is the fastest way between the world’s two 


Secondly, only Y.D Copy Paper comes in the largest cities—Pan American’s DC-7B Clipper* 
distinctive economy pack—which makes storage 
easy and waste well-nigh impossible. Economical 
is use, and in price, Y.D Copy Paper is fast be- 
coming the sign of a well-run office. 


YD 


PAPERS 


Copy paper in 5 colours 
AND IN SIZES 10” x 8”,. 13” x 8” 
YATES DUXBURY AND SONS LTD. 


SOLD BY ALL PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 


Service —14 hours in all. The plane cruises at 
353 miles per hour—the journey is hours faster 
than by any other transatlantic airliner flying 
today. 

You breakfast in London, take off at 11 a.m. 
and there’s a smooth, relaxing flight above the 
weather. You land in New York at 8.15 p.m., in 
time to dine. 

Here is modern air transportation at its best — 
another first by Pan American. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR PAN AMERICAN 
LONDON 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7292) 
BIRMINGHAM ~- Lombard House, Gt. Charles St. (CENtral 1126) 
GLASGOW - - - -15 North Drive, St. Enoch Sq., C.1 (CiTy 5744) 


FAA 


memWORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


PAN AMERICAN 


* Trade Mark, Pan-American World Airways, Inc, 
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HICK HARGREAVES 


The name to remember 


ROTARY 
COMPRESSORS & 
VACUUM-PUMPS 
Capacities from 30—2,000  c.f.m. 








FEED WATER 
DE AERATORS 
Capacities from 20,000—450,000 Ibs./hr. 


STEAM JET VACUUM 
EQUIPMENT 


| and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” Hg. 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures 
down to | mm.Hg. or less. 


HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOHO IRON WORKS BOLTON 
London Office: 1 Lancaster Place . W.C.2 


H.134 
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nineteenth century, most certainly noises 
have taken their place as the greatest 
nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise 
nuisance is the unseen erlemy employers have 
to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of 
concentration, careless mistakes and un- 
witting distraction from the job in hand. 
Whilst the employees’ need for adequate 
light, temperature and ventilation usually 
receive sufficient attention, is it not strange 
that so little regard is paid to the require- 
ments of the ear? Heavy factory machinery 
is not the only source of noise in industry. 
The problem is becoming acute in offices 
where typewriters, adding and duplicating 
machines, and teleprinters are also making 
their own noisy contributions to unpleasant 
working conditions. 


I SMELLS were the biggest curse of the 


Offices and LONDON, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND _ CARDIFF. 


Depots at GLASGOW, 
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Sounds, Shillings and Pence 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD ° 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
MANCHESTER, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 


a medium-dry Liebfraumilch 
—the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. Klosterkeller is 
recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants, 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM 
& Company Ltd. 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Wholesale Wine Merchants 
Est. 1820 


Qiebfraumilel 
aus Jem 


Blosterkeller 


7A WaRTH a CO uppENHEM a 





What can be done about this unwanted 
noise which so systematically lowers working 
efficiency? Nowadays the requirements of 
our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 
that the amount of noise reducing insulation 
can be accurately calculated. In many cases 
reduction of noise can be effected without 
structural alteration and without interruption 
to working arrangements of the factory or 
office. 

It is worth a little thought to consider what 
contributions the elimination of undesired 
noise could make to the working efficiency of 
your factory and office. Newalls experience 
in this field as manufacturers and contractors 
is at your disposal on any aspect of sound 
insulation. Preliminary investigation and 
consultation are gladly offered and will cost 
you nothing. 


Washington ° Co. Durham 


EEEESEEEEE5E5ER 55555555555" 


NEWCASTLE UPON’ TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


SEES 
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For Speed, Economy and Cleanliness 
° on the railways—the answer is 
T electrification... ! Many of the 
Q OO S World’s railway authorities have found 
this the best way out of their traffic 
problems. 


The BICC Group are specialists in 
t a QA t Railway Electrification work—and 
S have undertaken schemes of this sort 


in every continent. A recent contract 
in Britain included the electrification 
of the Manchester-Sheffield Line which 


WW a ut / passes through the new Woodhead 
y. O eeee Tunnel—a section of which we 
illustrate above. British Insulated 


Callender’s Cables Limited, 
21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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Peace or Politics? 


seem invidious to niggle over the niceties of a foreign 

minister’s statements—although in Moscow it is apparently 
held to be a good thing to attack, even to humiliate, a foreign minister 
just as he is gathering his brief together. Yet it must be said that it 
was disquieting to hear Mr Macmillan quoting again at Bournemouth 
the phrase he had used on his return from the “ summit ” in July— 
“ there ain’t gonna be no war.” The natural reaction of many people 
will be to ask why in that case Lord Montgomery should now be 
making public his views on preparedness for a new-style war, and why 
defence ministers of the Atlantic alliance should have gathered in Paris 
this week to review the stark implications of such a conflict. 

Admittedly the Foreign Secretary was defending himself against 
critics of the remark he made in July, and insisting that he had 
added a warning corollary. Admittedly both he and the Prime 
Minister were careful at Bournemouth to caution their hearers against 
false optimism and to review at length the reasons for continued 
vigilance. Read as a whole, their speeches were well balanced between 
hope and fear. But how many people read speeches as a whole ? 
The automatic workings of the popular press may always be counted 
on to bring out, in banner-headline prominence, either a catchy 
phrase or a dramatic announcement. At Bournemouth Sir Anthony 
Eden provided the announcement with his news that Britain’s armed 
manpower was to be reduced ; Mr Macmillan unhappily revived a 
phrase which, when he first used it, made bold black headlines, ‘and 
which was bound to attract attention when used again—particularly 
at a moment when a new move in regard to national service was 
already expected. 

Today the coming of the hydrogen bomb has added a new reality 
to the ancient maxim, si vis pacem, para bellum. Nations that want 
only to live in peace are now able to warn a potential aggressor not 
merely that he will find it hard to overcome them, but that he simply 
cannot hope to launch an attack without himself suffering devastation 
that can hardly be imagined. But the vital condition of this new 
security is preparedness. In free societies, military preparedness can 
never be popular, or even accepted with resignation. Twice in this 
century the western world has suffered grievous and nearly fatal injury 
because it was neither equipped nor braced to defend itself. It is the 
first task of statesmanship in democratic countries to counter the 
inherent tendency of any peacefully inclined people to relax without 
restraint at the first hint of diminished danger. Indeed, this is a test 
by which a statesman may fairly be distinguished from a politician. 
But an experienced politician, for his part, should know just which of 
his words will echo most loudly in the public’s ear ; and, however 
partisan the occasion on which he is speaking, he will rise to statesman- 
ship only if he eschews political temptation and chooses words that 
reinforce rather than weaken the prospects of peace. 


\ XK J 1TH a four-power conference again in the offing, it may 
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Bournemouth and Margate 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE main conclusion to be drawn from this year’s 

party conferences is a rather surprising one. If the 
conferences had been televised in toto—as the BBC 
had originally suggested—the result would probably 
have been a small swing of opinion to Labour’s side. 
Although the Conservative leaders showed once again 
that they are in complete control of policy, the Con- 
servative rank and file made a less favourable impres- 
sion on many of the attending journalists this year than 
at any previous postwar Tory conference ; in conse- 
quence, one left Bournemouth feeling slightly crosser 
with the Conservatives than before. On the other side, 
although the Labour leaders are still fumbling with 
both their policy and their party followers, those 
followers no longer looked impossibly difficult to con- 
trol ; in consequence, one left Margate feeling slightly 
more hopeful about Labour’s future than usual. 

The vague sense of discomfort aroused by this year’s 
Conservative conference was not primarily due to the 
voting or the speechmaking during it. The rude things 
said about some Ministers in some of the speeches 
(about which Mr Butler, for one, seems to have been 
surprisingly touchy) can be largely discounted, for they 


plainly owed more to individual opportunism than to any | 


widespread malaise. In some cases the wide advertise- 
ment of last year’s glutinosity had given certain regional 
interests the idea that a little pressure-politics would 
attract a great deal of attention ; in other cases (as 
there was time for only four or five speeches on many 
of the resolutions) thrustful delegates had realised that 
they were more likely to be called to the rostrum if they 
said they were going to oppose instead of to support. 

But the general atmosphere, the talk in the tea-bars 
and the timing of applause from the floor were more 
disturbing than the speechmaking. One got so terribly 
tired of the complaint that some of these horse-faced 
women could not afford to buy television sets, while 
their charladies (perhaps precisely because they are 
going out to work as charladies ?) could and did. The 
Young Conservative movement, in particular, seems to 
be in a rather dangerous state of transition. Its members 
are no longer merely reacting intellectually against the 
reaction from the 1930s ; they are reacting directly and 
emotionally against the economic injustices imposed 
upon their own class (broadly speaking, the clerkly class 
and higher) in the late 1940s. And they are tending to 
make the same mistake as some Socialists in supposing 
that the way to ensure economic advance for oneself is 
to get cross about the economic advances made by other 
people ; there is a tinge of fanaticism in their attitude 
that will need to be watched. 

While the Conservatives need to pay close attention 
to this possible development of a new and class- 
conscious right wing, Labour should also study, and 


learn from, the superbly smooth way in which the Tory 
leaders are still keeping any such politically expensive 
tendencies under control. For it is just not true, as some 
Labour journalists at Bournemouth were alleging, that 
this tinge of Tory resentment is in any immediate danger 
of taking over from Tory reform as a determinant of 
party policy. The Conservatives’ control of their own 
tail is not simply due to the fact that the Woolton 
organisation allows MPs and professional agents in the 
constituencies to sit down upon it, although this pro- 
fessional organisation is an important factor. It is also 
due to the fact that those who are genuinely interested 
in Tory reform are finding new and exciting intellectual 
fields to conquer. 

It was extraordinary how many of the thirty to 
fifty-year-old delegates at the Bournemouth conference 
—and these are now, broadly speaking, the most pro- 
gressive age groups in the Conservative party—were 
either local councillors or members of Conservative 
professional or social workers’ organisations. One result 
of this was that the debates on such things as local 
government reform, education, the Children Act, and 
“ten shilling widows ” were just about the best debates 
at the conference ; this is a marked change from the 
situation of a few years ago, and Labour should take 
note of it. Another result is that those of the younger 
reactionaries who stay in politics can presumably be 
expected to become involved in this sort of work in 
time, and be reformed by contact with the progressive 
Conservative thought that is being bred in connection 
with it. The final conclusion to be drawn from Bourne- 
mouth was not that the new Conservatism is in decay : 
it was simply that the party leaders should not assume 
that there will be anything automatic about its continued 
progress. And so to Margate. 


* 


It is a good thing for the balance of power in British 
politics that the initial impact of a Labour Conference 
is still rather pleasanter than that of a Tory one. It 
was a lesson in tolerance to watch these rank-and-file 
Labour workers, as they came down to Margate for a 
sacrificially late annual holiday, dumping their unwill- 
ing wives and children into second-class boarding 
houses set well back from the front. They are, of 
course, often of the excitable type that one would 
expect from their left-wing reputation. But they are 
of a type which those with experience of them usually 
know how to control. ‘“ Don’t be silly, Bert,” said one 
solid and sensible woman, as her husband threshed 
about among the children’s spades and buckets at Mar- 
gate station on Sunday night, in some unnecessary 
commotion about the corporation’s bus arrangements. 
Without realising it, she was giving a lesson in amiable 
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family management to her party’s leaders, which those 
leaders are just beginning to imbibe. 

For the historic achievement of the Labour leaders 
at Margate was that they managed to inculcate this 
atmosphere of “Don’t be silly, Bert,’ on to the 
conference hall, instead of suggesting that it 
would be necessary to send Mr Arthur Deakin 
down to the floor with a knobkerrie. The right 
attitude was struck in the very first hour. “If 
you come to the ante-room afterwards,” said Dr 
Summerskill, smiling sweetly at a delegate who 
was making a great fuss about some uncomradely 
point of order, “I am sure that you will be 
suitably dealt with.” There was a split second of 
hush, and then Labour reached a possibly important 
stage in its postwar maturity as both the delegate and 
the floor started laughing. This was the atmosphere 
. that ruled at the conference—at any rate until Mr Bevan 
set a maliciously deliberate spark of mischief alight at a 
private meeting on Tuesday. Throughout the con- 
ference the basic right-wing vote overpowered 
the basic left-wing vote by between three and four to 
one. Sometimes (as in Mr Gaitskell’s victory over Mr 
Bevan for the Treasurership) the right-wing majority 
was slightly higher; sometimes (as in. the vote 
on Mr Zilliacus’s essay in cleverly controlled anti- 
Americanism) it was a little lower. But the new feature 
of this year’s conference was that the left wing took 
its drubbing with plaintive good humour instead of 
with bared teeth. 

The conference has therefore provided as good a 
springboard for advance to Labour reform as the 
responsible Labour leaders could hope for. The ques- 
tion now is whether the leaders are themselves calm 
enough people to use it intelligently. The three decisive 
factors will probably be the courses of organisational 
reform, of policy planning, and of the polite personal 
struggle for Mr Attlee’s succession. As far as organisa- 
tional reform is concerned, the task of implementing 
or amending the Wilson recommendations has now 
been passed back to the national executive ; this is a 
happy result, even although it has been achieved 
largely because Mr Bevan set the Margate debate on 
the Wilson report chasing after a hare that had nothing 
to do with organisation at all. But the other two 
factors—policy planning and party leadership—are 
inextricably and rather awkwardly mixed up. 

The business of policy planning is now nominally 
to be delegated to individual members of Labour’s 
Research Department, who will draw up reports under 
ten different headings in the next three years ; these 
reports will be supervised by editorial committees 
drawn from the national executive, possibly with the 
aid of “ amateur ” Labour sympathisers in the universi- 
ties and elsewhere. There are two main forms that these 
reports could take. Either the ten reports could become 
ten embarrassing commandments, incorporating specific 
and “ politically necessary ” commitments to the left— 
and seriously impairing the policy of the next Labour 
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Government thereby. Or else they could be useful 
but unspecific essays on reform ; they could fill the 
same role as Mr Butler’s Industrial Charter, which 
everybody still admires today although nobody remem- 
bers exactly what it contained. The nature of the reports 
will not depend primarily on whether it is Mr Morrison 
or Mr Gaitskell who is the party leader during the period 
in which they are drawn up. But it may depend on 
how secure and unembarrassed that new leader feels in 
his office (and, if Mr Morrison gets the job for a short 
period, on how secure Mr Gaitskell feels about the 
succession). A clear case seems to be emerging for 
some working arrangement between the two men. 

Certainly the lesson of Margate is that it will be a 
tragedy if the right wing now indulges in the luxury 
of a split of personalities, upon which the vanquished 
men of the left could and would play. ‘“ These 
are a decent bunch, aren’t they?” said one 
moderately important Labour leader as he looked 
round the crowd at the delegates’ ball on Tuesday 
night (perhaps ‘aptly, it was held in the Winter 
Gardens, while the Labour agents held their 
cabaret in Dreamland). “It is so maddening 
that the party that ought to be made out of them is 
ruined by the Commies and the self-seekers.” The 
time may. be at hand when this message deserves to be 
directed to the two main leaders of the right, instead 
of merely to the ex-leader of the left. 


The Economist 
Guide to 
Weights & Measures 


This guide was compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist for use 
within our own office ; it is thought that 
it might serve a wider public and it is 
therefore being published at 10/6 (includ- 
ing postage throughout the world). 


In 84 pages it provides facts and figures 
on the weights and measures of the world. 
For the most widely used units, tables 
of equivalents are given ; for units that 
are used only in certain countries and 
trades conversion factors are given. 


Applications — for should be 
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or the announcement in Paris on Thursday of 
the formation at M. Jean Monnet’s suggestion 
of the Action Committee for a United States of Europe, 
little had been heard of the “ Messina ” resolution since 
the foreign ministers of the Six resolved last June that 
the time had come to take another step towards the 
“building of Europe.” Undramatic hard work has in 
the interval wisely been taking the place of -ringing 
declarations, which ever since the collapse of the EDC 
have had a hollow sound. A spell of re-examination 
was certainly needed. But there is a danger that while 
the experts remain busy but quiet, ministers will avoid 
thinking about the questions they will soon have to 
decide, and that when decisions are needed the tempta- 
tion will be strong to temporise or to give the easy 
answer. And, because of the special nature of the British 
participation in the work carried on since Messina, this 
will be particularly tempting for British ministers. 

At Messina, the foreign ministers of the six members 
of the Coal-Steel Community (France, Germany, Italy 
and the three Benelux partners) agreed that their aim 
was the establishment of a common Eurorean market, 
free from all customs duties and quantitative restric- 
tions, not only for iron and steel, but for goods in 
general. They also agreed to examine the creation of 
“a common organisation which would have the 
responsibility and the facilities for ensuring the peaceful 
development of nuclear energy.” The further co- 
ordination of transport and conventional energy and the 
harmonising of social policies were also held to be 
desirable, although with a Tess clear commitment in 
principle to take action. 

After Messina, M. Spaak was appointed to supervise 
the work of a series of technical committees set up to 
examine the practical steps required by these general 
decisions. Once these studies were completed, the 
ministers would convene conferences to draft specific 
treaties covering any subjects on which they decided to 
move ahead. The British government agreed to par- 
ticipate in the work of the committees on the clear 
understanding that this in no way committed it to the 
agreements in principle which the Six had reached at 
Messina. 

The work of the “ Spaak committees” should be 
finished this month, and their reports ready for ministers 
in November. They have taken somewhat longer than 
originally planned over their work. But the foreign 
ministers, when they met at Noordwijk early in 
September to review progress, seemed :n no hurry to 
reach the stage when they would need to reach new 
decisions. To the extent that this leisurely attitude 
reflects a judgment by those who are setting the pace 
that speed and dramatic impact are less important than 
surefootedness, it is all to the good. No one seriously 
expects France to be in a position to take the kind vf 
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Europe Brick by Brick 


decisions for which the Benelux countries, in particular, 
are pressing, before the French elections next summer. 
On all sides there is a reluctance to risk running into 
another EDC debacle through inadequate preparation, 
impatience or over-reaching. 

Of the six or seven technical committees now meet- 
ing in Brussels, the two most important are those con- 
cerned with a general common market and with atomic 
energy. The first confronts a well-ploughed field, the 
second virgin forest ; but it is an open question whether 
it is more encouraging to have-too many precedents or 
too few. 

* 


Since the earliest days of the Marshall Plan, the ques- 
tion of a European common market has cropped up 
persistently and in various guises. First there was the 
customs union phase, led off by Benelux, followed with 
less success by the Scandinavians and with no success at 
all by the French and Italians, and finally petering 
out with the abortive concoction known variously 
as Fritalux and Finebel. Then came the “ pools,” 
the Schuman pool, the arms pool, the green pool, which 
aimed at common markets limited to particular sectors 
of the economy. And the OEEC, on a broader basis of 
membership, has struggled for eight long years to 
eliminate quantitative restrictions on trade among its 
members. This wealth of experimentation has made it 
easier for the Brussels committee to avoid false starts 
and to reach general, or almost general, agreement on 
what may work and what certainly will not. 

One result is the present disposition to reject the 
“sector” or “vertical” approach and to concentrate 
instead upon the “horizontal” approach ; that is, to 
remove, by stages, quantitative restrictions and other 
impediments to trade “across the board,” rather than 
proceeding, as was done in the Coal-Steel Community, 
to integrate the market industry by industry. The 
experience of the ECSC has highlighted the difficulties 
of removing barriers and eliminating distortions based 
on national practices for one or two segments of six 
highly developed economies, while leaving the other 
segments untouched. Coal cannot be sensibly con-, 
sidered independently of gas or electricity, and the logic 
of “‘ harmonising” international freight rates for coal 
and steel, but leaving all other rates untouched, is easy 
to question. Furthermore, proceeding to the creation 
of a general common market sector by sector means 
fighting the same battles each time a new sector is to 
be integrated, and fighting these battles without the 
help that arises from the fact that the producer of one 
commodity is the consumer of others. 

There is another lesson that has been learned, 
although perhaps with little conviction by the French. 
It is that, to reap the benefits of a common market, the 
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right procedure is not to list all the industries which 
may suffer from increased competition and give them 
special protection or assistance before tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions are touched, but to start from 
the opposite end—to provide funds to readapt industries 
and to re-train workers if particular plants or industries, 
in the event, cannot meet the new competition. 

A third lesson already learned is that agriculture, the 
biggest stumbling block in the OEEC trade liberalisa- 
tion programme, will have to be treated as a stumbling 
block, not simply as another industry, if any agreement 
is to be reached. And the planners are now also aware 
of the relationship between trade and monetary policy 
and of the impossibility of going very far until exchange 
rates are in line and show some prospect of staying 
there. 

* 


The committee on atomic energy starts with less 
experience, but with two big advantages. In the first 
place, vested interests are not yet dug in ; in the second, 
this is clearly a game best played by giants. The com- 
mittee’s problem is not primarily whether it is sensible 
to establish a common market—although if the plans 
to establish the general common market (or Common 
Market, with initial capitals, as it is called, to  dis- 
tinguish it from common markets limited to particular 
industries) come to nothing, there will undoubtedly be 
pressure to go ahead with a limited common market 
for energy, both “ classical” and atomic. Rather, the 
problem is how best to assure to Western Europe the 
advantages of co-operative effort and large-scale, 
expensive undertakings. 
been the pragmatic one of listing all the things, from 
mining uranium ore to experimental research, that are 
part of this new industry, and then examining: them 
to see which are better done on a combined than on a 
national basis. 

Except for loading the dice in favour of a new 
European organisation for atomic energy, the Messina 
communiqué pointedly left open the question whether 
there should be new institutions and, if so, whether 
they should be supra-national (like the ECSC) or inter- 
governmental (like the OEEC), for the simple reason 
that the ministers were not agreed. The Brussels com- 
mittees have therefore concentrated on technical and 
economic problems, and institutional and political ques- 
tions will, in the main, be left for the ministers to 
tackle again. 


grew up after the collapse of EDC. 

The contest is not simply a jurisdictional one between 
two existing organisations and the advocates of some 
new ones, but a solid difference of opinion about the 
best route to take, which, in turn, arises from’ a 
difference of view about the objective. Some people, 
for whom M. Monnet is the recognised spokesman, feel 
that on political and economic grounds there is no 


The approach adopted ‘has © 


Although this has given a slight air of , 
unreality to some of the discussions, it was the only way | 
to cut through the jungle of dogmatic passion which 
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future for Western Europe without a merger of 
sovereignty and the creation of a United States of 
Europe. The Action Committee launched this week 
is an impressive group of party leaders and trade 
unionists from the six countries, who not only hold this 
view but are committed to trying to convert the groups 
they represent. Others, however, feel that this medicine 
is too strong ; that the advantages of combined effort 
and of a broad area of comparatively free trade can 
be obtained without federation; and that Nato and 
Western European Union provide all the necessary 
political cement. This second group is not a cohesive 
one, and opinions within it favour various formulae, 
ranging from the loosest form of co-ordination to 
arrangements which could still evolve into the kind of 
European structure for which M. Monnet argues. 

The British government’s position on both the sub- 
stantive and the institutional questions is still unknown. 
There is not the slightest illusion on the Continent 
that Britain would join a “ supra-national ” institution. 
But what is not known is how far the British govern- 
ment would go either in association with institutions of 
the Monnet type, or in participation in looser arrange- 
ments. There is uneasiness lest the British government 
should wait until after the European countries have 
decided on their course of action before seriously con- 
sidering its own position. There is fear that if so French 
indecision will be the determining factor, but there is 
also hope that the British will not leave these questions 
for time to dissolve. 


*® 


Like the Brussels Committees, the British govern- 
ment would be well advised to start with economic 
questions, rather than with the emotional, but in reality 
less difficult, subject of institutions. The traditional 
arguments against British participation in a European 
common market have been the existence of Common- 
wealth preferences and the uncertainties of competition, 
particularly German competition. These are arguments 
which should be dusted off and looked at once again 
before being reaffirmed. The Treasury Bulletin for 
September contained some forthright truths about the 
relative importance of trade with the Commonwealth 
and trade with Western Europe. Even on the most 
optimistic estimate, the time when any European 
common market would have reduced tariffs to a level 
that would endanger imperial preference is probably 
some ten years off. Is it clear that by then Common- 
wealth preferences will be important to either side ? 
German competition has to be met in third markets ; 
is this really an argument for not learning to meet it 
at home ? 

In the case of atomic energy, British reluctance to 
join with Europe has not yet had time to harden. Here 
again the task is essentially to set a long-term calculation 
against a short-term one. And the answer in this case 
would seem much easier to find. 
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The Lisbon Story 


HE state visit to London at the end of this month 

of the President of Portugal, General Craveiro 
Lopes, draws attention to a country with which Britain 
is allied not only in Nato but by the tradition of six 
centuries, and in whose economy Britain has for long 
periods played a decisive role, both as main supplier and 
as best customer. This role, however, is now strongly 


challenged, and the President’s visit would still be of. 


great value if it served no other purpose than to re- 

mind British exporters that the Portuguese economy is 

expanding vigorously and that Portugal is a market 

worth close study and foresight of the kind lately dis- 

played there by German and other continental firms. 
Portugal, with its relatively small population of nine 

million and its lack of a technologi- 

cally conscious working class, is 

pulling itself up by its industrial 

bootstraps. Hydro-electric power is 

the key to its future, and its engineers 

speak of the day when the “ electric 

night ” in the north-east and in the 


south will have given place to power 
lines and industry. 

The previously neglected north- 
west, with its steep gorges, is proving 
to be a great reservoir of future 
prosperity. An ambitious system of 


power stations on the Cavado and 
Rabagao rivers is halfway towards 
completion; when the dam at Paradela 
is completed, probably at the end of 
next year, the total annual output of 
electricity from the north-western 
system will be around 920 million 
kilowatt hours. Of comparable im- 
portance is the network of dams, 
reservoirs and power stations being 
developed in the Serra da Estrela. 
The great problem remains the trans- 
mission of power to the under- 
developed south, where the earth dam at Arade is the 
only local source of hydro-electricity ; but transmission 
lines already reach as far as Beja, and the government 
has wisely decided to put general electrification before 
the development of specific industries. 

That the latter will profit in turn is certain. In the 
region of Vila Real and Braganga there are thought to 
be further important deposits of iron ore, tin and 
wolfram, which have not been exploited for lack of 
power. The import of iron and steel is a major item on 
Portugal’s trade bill, but its steady increase is in itself 
evidence of the pace of industrial expansion at home. 
That the latter sometimes takes rather unessential, if 
engaging, directions is suggested by the fact that Lisbon, 
a city blessed with relatively small traffic problems, is 
building an ambitious underground railway and that 


ATLANTI€ 


plans are on foot to provide it with a television 
system by 1958. 

But perhaps the most dramatic element in Portugal’s 
economic future is the development of its African 
territories. Oil, in what are claimed to be important 
quantities, has been found in Angola, conveniently near 
to the coast. Its exploitation will be financed jointly by 
Portuguese and Belgian capital. Coal has also been 
discovered in Angola, and copper mining in the Sierra 
do Poté is expanding. Overshadowing these develop- 
ments, moreover, is the possibility of substantial 
uranium deposits in the Tete region and Zambesi pro- 
vince of Mozambique. The importance of these 
deposits and the programme for their exploitation are 

closely guarded secrets, but hints 
dropped at the Geneva atomic con- 
ference in August suggest that Por- 
tuguese expectations are high. 

In considering the future of these 
lands across the sea, Portugal faces 
complex problems. On the one hand, 
it wishes to encourage emigration to 
Angola and Mozambique, especially 
by skilled men and those who can 
train the native population in modern 
farming methods. But it also wishes 
neither to interrupt the traditional 
flow of migrants to Brazil nor to lose 
too many first class brains and hands 
during its own industrial revolution. 
Moreover, Portuguese administrators 
are keenly aware of the problem 
posed by the growth of a white 
minority within an overwhelmingly 
black population, and they look with 
anxiety at events in South Africa. 
Hence the present doctrine is one of 
selective immigration to key areas, 
such as the Limpopo valley. 

If the economic outlook at home 
is bright—the Portuguese having calmly accepted the 
fact that industrial expansion will often be accompanied 
by an adverse balance of payments—this is largely due 
to the very special political and social conditions under 
which Portuguese industry operates. These conditions 
can be, and are, described by a number of names 
ranging from “the corporative state” to “ fascism.” 
They include the prohibition of strikes—all disputes are 
subject to compulsory arbitration—and the strictest 
control of economic policies by the state. 

But it is too often wrongly asserted that Dr Salazar 
has succeeded, where others have failed, in creating a 
fully-fledged “corporative state.” He himself recog- 
nises that Portugal does not yet possess a complete 
system of corporations, representing employers and 
workers in each economic field, and in turn represented 
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in a national Chamber which would make a parliament 
organised on party lines unnecessary. The existing 
“Chamber of Corporations ” is a makeshift ; and even 
the prime minister, although still dedicated to his 
original doctrine, seems now almost resigned to the fact 
that the structure he planned will probably never be 
completed. And it may be added that dirigisme is, in 
itself, no warrant of success and that its undoubted 
achievements in Portugal have been the austere triumph 
of Dr Salazar and the team of dedicated pupils that he 
leads. 

The cost of these achievements certainly seems 
greater to the outside observer than to the average 
Portuguese. When reminded of the existence in his 
country of political prisoners, some of them men of 
great distinction incarcerated without due process of 
law for years at a time, he tends to answer that they are 
few. When told that the Portuguese parliament is a 
travesty of self-government and a debilitated debating 
club, he will observe with some shrewdness that the 
Latin temper may not be suited to parliamentary 
government and that the.brilliance of Dr Salazar’s 
colleagues derives precisely from the fact that they are 
men chosen purely on merit and without regard to years 
wasted in party politics. When queried about the 
absence of a genuinely free press or significant vocal 
opposition he will reply that to oppose the present 
regime on doctrinal grounds is to oppose Portugal’s 
progress, and that -to oppose it on specific grounds is 
only to heed Dr Salazar’s wish that all men of good 
will should come forward with suggestions for the 
improvement of the Estado Novo. 


* 


Unfortunately, these answers cover only one part of 
the truth. The price Portugal is paying for the efficacy 
of Dr Salazar’s economic planning and social 
paternalism may be larger than is shown by the outward 
quiescence of political life. It is a tangible dearth of 
intellectual and artistic achievement, a real deadness in 
the air of a country renowned for its adventurous 
instincts in the past. Serious writing is generally 
acknowledged to be at a standstill, although Brazil pro- 
vides evidence that this is not due to any intrinsic 
decline in the creative power of the Portuguese 
language. The schools are archaic in many of their 
pedagogic conceptions, and intellectual life—the free 
clash of opinions and tastes—is absent from all but a 
small circle. 

This fact is all the more striking in a country 
where the Platonic ideal of philosopher-rulers has been 
so impressively realised ; the university at Coimbra is 
now the direct road to government, and many of today’s 
ministers were, only yesterday, displaying their talents 
in one of its seminars. In fact, six former university 
professors hold the key posts around Dr Salazar, and 
in Portugal a withdrawal from politics, such as that of 
Dr Costa Leite, may easily lead back to a professorial 
chair. But the relationship between university and state 
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is not one of equals but one of servant to master, and 
there lies one of the causes of the anaemia in Portuguese 
life. 

* 


What of the future ? Speculation regarding a 
potential successor to Dr Salazar now centres on the 
person of Dr Marcelo Caetano, formerly a professor of 
law and today Minister of the Presidency—a post 
specially created in 1950 for a deputy premier. But the 
only thing that can be predicted with some confidence 
is that Dr Salazar will be able to choose a successor 
without fear of opposition. What little opposition is 
permitted to survive tends to group itself around the 
not altogether serious cause of the deposed crown. But 
in that very fact lies one of the potential hazards of the 
Estado Novo. Should Dr Salazar’s corporative utopia 
ever collapse, there is no responsible opposition to take 
its place or propose alternatives, and that may explain 
the oblique, but unmistakable, fear expressed privately 
by a surprising number of Portuguese about the future 
threat of Communism. 

For the present, however, the British engineer and 
manufacturer might remember that Portugal has a grow- 
ing economy in whose progress he can play an impor- 
tant part. And the British wine drinker should not fail 
to toast General Craveiro Lopes—with a glass of port. 


England’s Incompetence 


We have unbounded confidence in the capacities of 
Englishmen for government and war as for the ingenuities 
and enterprise of peace—just as we have formed an 
unbounded estimate of the resources or England ;—but 
what is the value of either if the former be not enlisted 
and well placed in the service of the country, or if the 
latter be not called forth and committed to able hands ? 
We can neither conquer nor defend ourselves by latent . 
strength or means—by grand possibilities of power. 
England yields to no nation in the deep intellect or daring 
and scientific energy of her sons ; but what avail are these 
for winning triumphs in the domain of sacred learning 
or military enterprise, if we persist in sending our stupid 
sons into the Church and our vagabond sons into the 
army? We have youths of competent ability in toe 
Queen’s service ;—but how can we expect that ability to 
bear fruit, if we pass it through no fit professional train- 
ing 2? We have captains of- genius and subalterns of long 
experience in our regiments;—but how can we expect 
our troops. to be well led if we never place these men in 
positions of command ? In short, we cannot deny that 
throughout this war we have made many unfortunate and 
damaging displays, which friendly and hostile observers 
are not far wrong in ascribing to incompetency—and we 
cannot wonder that this incompetency should be set down 
as national and not as individual, and that foreigners 
should be unaware how easily that operation of our 
institutions and habits, by which incompetency has found 
its way into positions where its power for mischief is s9 
fearful, can be rectified by a simple expression of earnest 
and indignant feeling on the part of the people. 


The Economist 


October 13, 1855 








Notes of the 


No Change 


IR ANTHONY EDEN’S decision to postpone the Government 
S changes for some weeks is a bad one, and for the 
very reason he used to defend it. He argued that the 
present team should be left unchanged to handle the 
“essential work ” of the coming weeks. But it is precisely 
because the current economic and defence work is so impor- 
tant that most people think Sir Anthony should have recon- 
structed the Government already, and should certainly not 
delay any longer. It may be administratively inconvenient to 
switch ministers while a department is in the middle of 
a complicated policy review; but there are even more 
obvious arguments against carrying out that review with 
marked—and because they know they are marked, unconfi- 
dent—men in key jobs. 

These arguments have clearly been put forcibly to Sir 
Anthony by his own backbenchers. Some of their protes- 
tations, of course, must be discounted ; backbenchers are 
always wanting Cabinet changes. Sir Anthony may also 
console himself with the thought that hell hath no fury 
like a politician scorned, and that there may be something 
tc be said for leaving his ambitious followers travelling 
hopefully rather than not arriving. But it is bad for a 
party leader to give the impression that he is either slow 
to make up his mind or very quick to change it. It is 
also unfair to prolong the suspense for men who have, after 
ali, their own private and business futures to plan. It 
may well be that Sir Anthony is having to sift conflicting 
advice-—whether, for instance, there should be a tougher 
Minister of Labour, such as Mr Macleod might be, or 
another Sir Walter Monckton in Mr Heathcote Amory (in 
which case, however, the party would insist that he should 
find another Mr Heathcote Amory at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture). It is also true that the changes proposed in the 
direction of the defence effort may eventually set free at 
least two forceful personalities for other jobs. But, while Sir 
Anthony delays, Tory discontents are brewing; most 
unfairly many of them seem to have fallen not on his head 
but—despite the good news contained in the latest trade 
figures—on the guiltless and resentful head of Mr Butler. 


Mr Attlee’s Succession 


} tes question mark over the party leadership loomed large 
at Labour’s annual conference. Mr Attlee’s departure 
within a matter of months is now accepted as virtually 
certain, but the party arrived at Margate with its feelings 
still very mixed about who should succeed him. At first 
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the grapevine that always wraps itself around a conference 
town reported a growing feeling (even if a resigned one) 
that Mr Morrison—who was back in his chirpiest mood 
—should take his turn on the throne after waiting so long. 
But the complications are immense. The moderate left in 
the Parliamentary party (which elects the leader) would 
prefer Mr Gaitskell, partly because it fears that Mr Morri- 
son might be more inclined to risk splitting the party by 
going out with a hatchet after Mr Bevan, especially in view 
of the latter’s latest outburst. Despite this, the far left, which 
does not believe that any hatchet-blow at its leader would be 
mortal, prefers Mr Morrison to Mr Gaitskell ; it-wants Mr 
Bevan to have another shot at the leadership in four or five 
years’ time. Some of Mr Gaitskell’s friends are perturbed by 
precisely this point ; they are telling Mr Gaitskell that unless 
he bids for the leadership now and settles the problem for 
twenty years, this manceuvring for Mr Morrison’s succession 
will distract the party from its search for a policy. If Mr 
Gaitskell does contest the coming election by the Parlia- 
mentary party, there will be no danger of letting in Mr 
Bevan on a split vote ; the leader has to be elected by a clear 
majority, and on the second ballot the bottom of the two 
right wingers would stand aside. 


Mr Gaitskell has steadily strengthened his position 
throughout the conference. In the vote for the party 
treasurership on Monday he gave Mr Bevan a bigger hiding 
than last year—by 9 to 2, compared with 2 to 1 in 1954— 
and the latest Gallup Poll shows that he has climbed to equal 
popularity with Mr Morrison and that Mr Bevan earns the 
support of only 23 per cent of Labour voters. This makes 
nonsense of Mr Revan’s claim that only a few power-drunk 
union bosses are standing in his way. But the Margate voting 
emphasised how much Labour depends on the unions to 
choke the seeds of apathy in the constituencies. Only one 
Labour voter in four wants Mr Bevan to be leader, yet in 
the voting for the constituency section of the national execu- 
tive the Bevanite slate was returned by the biggest majority 
it has yet achieved ; and among the also rans three members 
of the far left polled more votes than a reasonable if 
insufficiently advertised right wing ex-Minister like Mr 
Gordon-Walker. 

Apathy among Labour supporters is clearly leaving the 
constituency parties more than ever at the mercy of tight 
little left wing caucases. But the Margate conference has 
shown again that they are caucases that an intelligent and 
efficient organisation, working to a policy co-ordinated by 
a calm and confident leader, could fairly easily control. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that the most important point 
for Labour will not be whether Mr Morrison or Mr 
Gaitskell becomes that leader, but that whoever wins should 
not do so after a fierce struggle that could leave resentment 


by the loser or embarrassment for the victor festering 
behind it. 
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Voices Over Cyprus 


IR JOHN HARDING’S announcement that his three talks 

with Archbishop Makarios had ended without any 
agreement being reached neither came as a surprise nor 
should be allowed to obscure the fact that the new 
Governor had got off to as good a start as was possible in 
the very difficult circumstances that face him. The inclusion 
in his brisk first round of consultations of these talks with 
the Archbishop was notable not only in itself but also as a 
reminder of how many years had passed since a governor 
of Cyprus had been closeted with a head of its dominant 
church. In his first broadcast in the island, Sir John was 
at pains to emphasise that the London conference, far from 
slamming doors, “threw wide open the door to self- 
government. ... Beyond that the future is left open, and 
no one has been asked to commit himself.” But neither 
his fair words, nor his evident desire to re-establish personal 
contact and, if possible, confidence between all who seek to 
settle the island’s problems by peaceful means, have saved 
him from being branded in Greek broadcasts to Cyprus 
both as “ pseudo-conciliatory ” and as a “ war criminal.” 
Nor has the activity of the EOKA terrorist group, to which 
Athens radio lends an aura of heroism, ceased. 

It can hardly be expected that the new Greek government 
of Mr Karamanlis will take any effective steps to restrain 
the men who hurl abuse and exhortations to bloodshed from 
the safety of broadcasting studios 700 miles away from the 
island. Indeed, the Greek Rally, the ruling party in Athens, 
is all too likely to regard an intransigent attitude towards 
Cyprus as the only means of papering over its internal rifts 
now that the personality of Field Marshal Papagos is no 
longer a unifying force. And whether the Rally splits, or 
survives to face elections at an early date, the contest on 
the hustings will largely be one to see who can cry Enosis 
loudest. Thus the situation in Cyprus, already ugly enough, 
may soon be further bedevilled by wholly extraneous factors. 


Byzantium and Geneva 


YACHESLAV MOLOTOV had managed to survive twenty- 
five dangerous years of Stalinism without a single 
open recantation. Last week, however, he was forced to 
produce a public mea culpa which was published in 
Kommunist, the Soviet party’s theoretical organ, together 
with a stern editorial reprimand. Eight months after the 
event, a reluctant apology was extracted from him for a 
remark, but faintly smacking of heretical deviation, implying 
that only the foundations of socialism had yet been laid 
in the Soviet Union. This sensational rebuke is a reminder 
how little the outside ‘world really knows about the personal 
alignments in the Soviet “ collective” leadership. All that 
can safely be asserted is that a veiled, Byzantine struggle 
still goes on. 
Last week’s strange confession, however, is not only an 
episode in that fight. It also marks the end of any hope 


Mr Molotov entertained of remaining above the battle 
in the role of referee or elder statesman. 


If such was his 
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intention, it has now been thwarted in a most unpleasant 
manner ; he has been kicked into the centre of the ring. 
Probably issues of both home and foreign policy have set 
him at loggerheads with the new ruling group in the Soviet 
leadership. The apparently innocuous dispute over the 
correct formula to describe present-day Soviet society may 
reflect a deeper conflict over domestic doctrine. But ihe 
fact that a manceuvre that inevitably means loss of personal 
prestige for the foreign minister has been executed just 
before his journey to Geneva suggests that the Russians 
may, in connection with a change of course in foreign 
policy, be preparing to remove the man who has been so 
long at the helm, even if he did not plot the course himself 
most of the time. Under Stalin, Mr Molotov merely carried 
Out policies. Since 1953 he may have, in attempting to 
shape them, hastened the beginning of the end of his 
long career. But it is still far from certain that he will 
follow Mr Malenkov’s step downward. The “ collective ” 
leaders are now on a see-saw rather than a ladder. 


Slowing Down the Call-Up 


HE Government no doubt feels that it has chosen the 
least of several political evils in deciding to reduce the 
annual intake of national servicemen by decreasing the 
number of registrations per year, thereby progressively 
raising the age at which men do their service. The two- 
year period of service stays, so that the services will con- 
tinue to get a quota of trained technicians and non- 
commissioned officers from their national service cadre ; 
and though this will be reduced in proportion to the total 
decline in numbers, there will be a substantial saving in 
manpower, money and frustration from having fewer 
recruits to train. There will also be some advantage in 
getting recruits who are nearer to being men than boys. 
The Government and service chiefs presumably also 
hope that the retention of the two-year period will at least 
partially offset the psychological impact on other Nato 
countries of the decision to reduce British forces as a whole 
by some 100,000 over a period of approximately three years. 
The decision also meets the public’s predilection for 

“ equality of misery” in the matter ; they were political, 
not military, objections which ruled the proposals for selec- 
tive service out of court. But the scheme does not meet the 
general preference for a straight cut in the period of service, 
and the Labour party has been quick to condemn it as 
“ evading ” the true issue ; the Prime Minister laid himself 
wide open to this sort of attack by hinting that at a later stage 
a cut as well as progressive deferment of registration was not 
ruled out. In practice the Government may find that the 
scheme gives rise to nearly as much discontent as would 
a selective call-up, although without its military advantages. 
The uncertainty about the date of call-up will be increased, 
however many explanations of it are given official publicity. 
Parents and children will find it harder to plan ahead, even 
for a widening gap between leaving school and call up. 
Those taking higher education will be given an opportunity 
to be called up earlier or later than other people as they 
wish, and it looks as if occupational exemptions may be 
slightly extended. It will not take much of this, together 
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with uncertainty about the date of a boy’s call up, to give 
the impression that the scheme is operating unfairly. 

In any case it will have to be recast in two or three years. 
Meanwhile it has the virtue of flexibility: the number of 
registrations can be increased at any time, though that 
means increasing instruction facilities too. But in fact the 
scheme’s main virtue is that it gives a brief breathing-space 
in which to recast service manpower more nearly in 
accordance with the needs of nuclear war. 


The Direction of Defence 


HIS reorganisation for nuclear defence is, indeed, the 
main justification for a reduction of service manpower 
at this time ; the Atlantic allies, in particular, need to be 
reassured that smaller British forces will be accompanied 
by more British hitting power within the next few years. 
Sir Anthony Eden’s significant reference at Bournemouth 
to a “long-term” plan for defence encourages the belief 
that he accepts the need for drastic changes ; but it may be 
wondered if he chose the words “ long term” in relation to 
the task of overcoming inter-service differences, or to the 
time required to re-equip with nuclear and other modern 
weapons (and to solve the problems connected with their 
use and control). It is clear, however, that Sir Anthony 
is convinced that defence must be centrally planned, and 
that this must mean a new role for the Minister of Defence. 
“The Minister of Defence,” Sir Anthony said, “if he is 
to do his work effectively, must be able to direct policy 
over the whole of his field.” 

This field includes the Ministry of Supply as well as 
the three service ministries. If Sir Anthony’s words mean 
anything, they must mean that before long Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd will cease to be a co-ordinator, chairman of com- 
mittees and general go-between—and become what he is 
at present only titularly, Minister of Defence. If responsi- 
bility for research were placed under him, this would in 
any case give him increased power over the services ; but 
the ultimate objective must surely be to make the service 
ministers subordinate to the Minister of Defence, in the 
same way as the two Ministers of State for Foreign Affairs 
are subordinate to the Foreign Secretary. The development 
of a common service policy would then be a matter for the 
Minister of Defence alone.. The achievement of far closer 
service co-ordination is, in any case, foreshadowed in the 
proposal to appoint a single Commander-in-chief for all 
forces, whatever their uniform, in Britain. Although the 
Government does not yet quite like to say so, the “home 
defence ” for which he will be responsible means in fact the 
planning of survival after catastrophe—in which the impor- 
tance of reserve forces is that they are disciplined formations 
that will be able to operate if the ordinary structure of civil 
life has collapsed. 


One Service ? 


HILE the Government has been hatching these plans 
for closer co-operation between the services, Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery has leapt a long way 
ahead of them. In his lecture to the Royal United Services 
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Institution this week he bluntly stated that the traditional 
separation of sea, land and air forces no longer accords 
with the type of functional specialisation demanded by the 
conditions of nuclear warfare; his candid references to 
service rivalries, empire-building, vested interests, “ pvo- 
paganda machines” and the impossibility of getting 
unbiased inter-service advice at present should be noted by 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd. Lord Montgomery will not be satis- 
fied merely with the subordination of the service ministries 
to a consolidated Ministry of Defence ; he also wants 2 
Chief of Staff of all armed forces to advise the Minister, 
and a progressive integration of the services—beginning, he 
suggests, by making all staff colleges for senior officers 
inter-service organisations. Ultimately, the Field Marshal 
sees a single fighting service, with a single tradition, special- 
ised only as to particular arms, only some of which would 
be confined to a single element. If the Government is 
thinking (although not yet thinking aloud) along these 
lines, it will certainly require an outsize personality in 
defence ministers even to initiate the process; it is one 
thing to demand an end to committees, and quite another 
to find a substitute for them. But shock treatment might 
serve the country better than diplomacy ; it can even be 
argued that Parliament would be wise to set a period 
within which integration should be achieved. 
Unfortunately, some of the difficulties were unconsciously 
underlined in Lord Montgomery’s own speech. He pro- 
perly emphasised that, at a time of transition, forms of 
organisation have themselves to be transitional ; but this 
did not prevent him from demanding that the fighting men 
should give clear instructions to the scientists. Yet the pace 
of transition is set by the scientists. There will also be con- 
troversy over his proposal that the Supreme Military 
Authority and its Commander for the West should be 
located in America. It is also clear that Lord Montgomery 
does not consider that war has changed as much as some 
people believe. He spoke of the possibility of “ imposing 
our will” on the enemy (in lieu of “vcitory”); and 
he evidently envisages that, although the rear of armies 
will be subject to massive destruction, a new type of self 
contained army formation will continue to fight prolonged 
actions that will affect the outcome. Whether plans of this 
kind will still be realistic by the time a single service has 
been brought into being, and the atomic stockpiles have 
risen correspondingly higher, is another question. What 
matters now is that the transitional solution should be 
effective—and therefore an effective deterrent to war itself. 


Threats to Dr Adenauer 


R ADENAUER’S illness is a matter for more anxiety now 
D than it would have been six months ago. He is not 
only six months nearer eighty years of age, but he is more 
indispensable than ever to the West—and the West to him. 
The “Geneva spirit” and its German counterpart, the 
“* Moscow mood,” have made his task more difficult. Since 
his agreement to establish diplomatic relations with Russia, 
the political climate in Germany has changed. It is true 
that the Chancellor is more popular among the public than 
before, because he has secured the release of German 
prisoners from Soviet camps. But the public has also 
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How 
does the 
smaller 


firm 





raise new 


capital ? 


As long as credit restrictions 
are in force, this may be difficult. For those firms 
concerned in work of national importance, the best 
answer may be ICFC. The Corporation provides 
long-term loans and share capital, in amounts 
between £5,000 and £200,000. 
Ask your own accountant, solicitor or 
bank—or write for our booklet, “Capital 


for Business and Where to Find It.” 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Head Office: 
7 DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, £.C.2. NATIONAL 8621/5 
Branches: 
BIRMINGHAM—214 HAGLEY RD. 
LEICESTER—31 FRIAR LANE, 
MANCHESTER—73 WHITWORTH ST. CENTRAL 5429 
LEEDS—HEADROW HOUSE. LEEDS 2-2727 


EDINBURGH—33 CHARLOTTE SQUARE. EDINBURGH 30212 


EDGBASTON 4181 
GRANBY 854 


TGA F.5.A/t 


LS 
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DAISEE JUTE 


Gets che 
sack 






His isn’t the kind of sack you don’t want. This is 

a jute sack — and that is a Good Thing. For 

sacks carry your coal, your sugar and your flour. 

Sacks carry fertilizers and seed and grain. And 

because sacks must be tough, the best sacks are 
made of jute. 

Just like rope. And twine and hessian and scrim. 
All these are made of jute. Jute backs your lino and 
your carpets. Jute lines your shoes and shapes the 
shoulders of your suit. 

What amazing stuff is jute. How unromantic and 
how unregarded. But how very vital! For always, 
everywhere, jute is at its necessary task. All praise 
to jute! 


JUTE.,....... 


INpystRIES LT 


— makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; 
jute carpets and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth 
for backing linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp- 
courses and plasterers’ scrim; cotton belting and webbing 
and canvas. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD * MEADOW PLAGE BUILD.NGS DUNDEE 
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The case of Iridomyrmex humilis... 


In the past few years many Australian towns, especially in Western Australia and 
Victoria, have been increasingly plagued by Argentine ants. No jam pot or sugar 
bowl has been safe — wherever any sweet substance has been exposed the ants 
have congregated and made life miserable for everyone. The invaders were first 
identified in Australia in 1939 and have since become an unmitigated nuisance 
in some built-up areas. 

The private wars waged on them by householders have now been superseded 
by organised campaigns of eradication. The insecticide finally chosen to wipe out 
the Argentine ant is dieldrin, recently developed by Shell. Dieldrin’s greater potency 
and persistence make it ideal for open grid spraying, the method adopted. Infested 
areas are divided by spray bands into smaller units and the ants, including the 
foraging queens, must cross these insecticidal barriers sooner or later in their 
quest for food. 

‘Two applications of 1% dieldrin solution, spaced a few months apart, are the 
complete answer to infestations of Argentine ant. 


dielidri 


Dieldrin is one of the newer Shell insecticides, effective 
against a very wide range of insect pests which attack 
crops or spread disease. Its exceptional persistence, surer 
kill and lower dosages are now in the service of agriculture 
and public health throughout the world. 

Aldrin — another recent Shell development — is fast 
becoming recognised as the best of all insecticides for the 
control of pests in the soil. 


Is there an urgent pest problem in your area? 


dieldrin and aldrin are insecticides for world-wide use 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 


‘ 
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softened its attitude towards the Russians, and is all the 
more inclined toward wishful thinking about the possibili- 
ties of an accommodation with the Communist system. The 
return of four Communists. to the Bremen Diet in last 
Sunday’s elections is a sign of the growth of such illusions. 
“Germany can be a bridge between East and West,” and 
similar famous last words, are now being heard. 

This new atmosphere has emboldened Dr Adenauer’s 
opponents, and particularly increased the danger that 
threatens him over the question of the Saar. Dr Adenauer 
has very little public support, even in his own party, for 
his Saar policy, and there was a chorus of disapproval when 
he joined M. Faure in a joint statement intended to rally 
opinion in favour of the new statute. If the statute is 
rejected on October 23rd, it will be a black day for Dr 
Adenauer. 


German Hostages Return 


HOUSANDS of German Rip van Winkles, some of whom 

had been in Russian prison camps since 1942, returned 
to the Federal Republic this week, and the rest of the 9,600 
whom Marshal Bulganin agreed to free are on their way. 
They are pitiful reminders of the tragedy which Hitler 
brought on the Germans as well as on the nations that 
defeated them. The Germans are too prone to behave as 
though they had a stainless record in the war, but in this 
case it is hardly likely that the-men who are now returning 
were criminals. If they had been guilty, they would cer- 
tainly not be alive today. Some of them, such as the 
youngest brother of Herr Alfried Krupp, were obviously 


held as hostages. ‘All told, the ex-soldiers who have now . 


been released represent one-tenth of the number who, 
according to German evidence, are still alive in Soviet 
hands, and only a small fraction of the 1,250,000 men of 
whom nothing has been heard. 

The ex-prisoners reveal that it was not until Dr 
Adenauer’s agreement was concluded in Moscow that con- 
ditions changed in the camps. Then vodka, caviare and 
brass bands were provided with assurances of Russo- 
German friendship. This last-minute cordiality has not, 
however, induced the released men to stay in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, even if they. had ties there. 

Ex-General von Seydlitz is the most interesting of the 
freed generals. He incautiously revealed that he intends 
to work with the insignificant little party of Dr Wirth, the 
ex-chancellor who signed the Rapallo treaty and has‘never 
forgotten this claim to fame. The general was second-in- 
command to Field Marshal Paulus at Stalingrad. He was 
one of the founders of the “‘ National Committee for Free 
Germany,” and chairman of the “League of German 
Officers” which was formed in Russia after the annihila- 
tion of Hitler’s Thitd Army. Field Marshal Paulus was 
returned some years ago to the Soviet Zone, and now con- 
ducts propaganda against Nato among ex-officers in both 
east and west Germany. Various officers of his’ staff and 
other members of the “ League of German Officers ” hold 
high posts in the Soviet Zone army and administration. 

The officers who travelled back with General von 
Seydlitz sent him to Coventry. But this is not the attitude 
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of the whole of the former officer corps. Their criterion 
in such cases is, for the most part: did the commander in 
question save or sacrifice his men ? Field Marshal Paulus is 
criticised by many former staff officers first and foremost for 
not disobeying Hitler’s orders to fight to the death, and this 
is a view which is shared by the public. Generals are at a 
heavy discount in Germany today, even if they bear a 
famous Prussian name like Seydlitz. 


M. Faure’s Unfinished Battle 


ACED with a swift succession of North African tests, 
M. Faure emerged from the Moroccan debate in the 
Assembly with flying, if not untarnished, colours. In two 
brilliant speeches he lucidly defined the government’s policy 
and the need to negotiate with the nationalists—an oppor- 
tunity which may no longer be available tomorrow. His 
evident awaren _ of the real problem and of its urgency 
naturally led Sc alist critics to ask why he had tackled it 
su hesitantly. The answer is not hard to find ; nearly ha'f 
the deputies who had voted for M. Faure’s investiture were 
against him last week on the Moroccan issue. The govern- 
ment’s impressive majority for a policy of negotiation was 
mustered thanks t » over 200 votes cast by Communists ard 
Socialists, who shortly before had attacked the government 
violently for its weakness and delays. There is a majority 
in the chamber for a dialogue with Moroccan nationalis*s, 
but it is not the same majority as the one that usually 
supports M. Faure. 
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His original conservative backers, thwarted over Morocco, 
may carry the vendetta into other fields. This could prove 
fatal over Algeria, since here the Socialists are unlikely 
to come to the government’s rescue. On the other hand, 
it is somewhat difficult for the Gaullists to attack a policy 
of which one of their leaders, M. Soustelle, now Governor- 
General in Algeria, is the chief architect. The govern- 
ment’s plans for Algeria are in general less likely to provoke 
conservative wrath than those for Morocco. Indeed, it is 
still somewhat difficult to assess what M. Faure’s policy 
actually is. It is symptomatic of how little thought nas 
been given to Algeria’s future that, when the debate on this 


subject opened, selected ministers had to hold a special, 


session to define what they mean by “ integration.” 

This ill-defined concept seems to be situated somewhere 
between complete assimilation and Algerian autonomy with 
federal links. Yet, whatever its final shape, the very term 
“integration” was recently rejected by pro-French 
Algerian representatives. The government may thus find 
it easier to get its Algerian programme accepted in Paris 
than to apply it on the spot. France, however, cannot really 
afford a long-drawn North African conflict. The wide- 
spread disturbances among conscripts and recalled reservists 
are a portent of things to come. They can no longer be 
attributed to administrative errors alone ; insubordination 
is spreading to lower ranks. Unless the government can 
destroy the impression that France is drifting into a second 
“ dirty war,” the effects of this mood are incalculable. 


More University Scientists ? 


VERYONE has had a say about the shortage of science 
E teachers, and this week it has been the turn of the 
Convocation—the graduates’ conference—of London 
University. On Tuesday, under the chairmanship of Dr 
Percy Dunsheath, a doughty fighter in this particular cause, 
it adopted a recommendation of its subcommittee that 
London University, if possible in conjunction with other 
universities, should consider increasing the number of its 
science students by between 60 and 100 per cent. This 
recommendation has now been sent on to the university 
authorities. 

The proportion of science places in London is in any 
case being increased by the expansion of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, whose Rector, Dr R. P. 
Linstead, this week gave a progress report on the plan to 
increase the number of students from its present total of 
. around 1,700 to about 3,000 by 1962. But most of these 
places will be for technologists, who do not usually become 
teachers. Plenty of objections will be made to such a large 
increase in the number of scientists as Convocation proposes. 
One is that the existing balance between the arts and 
sciences in the universities ought not to be upset—an argu- 
ment which springs mainly from the much-talked-of 
-“ narrowness ” of scientists, and which would have little 
force if their education could be broadened. A second objec- 
tion arises from doubt whether enough talent is available 
to make so many science students ; the failure rate is already 
alarming. But there are three sources of ability to draw on: 
the growing numbers who stay at school until they 
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are ‘seventeen or eighteen ; the people who, as things are, 
would choose to take arts degrees, but who might be 
persuaded to do science instead—if necessary by the offer 
of a preliminary science course at the university to make up 
deficiencies in the science they have learned at school ; and 
finally, the increase—of about 40 per cent—in the potential 
student population when the “ bulge” moves out of the 
schools. From these sources combined, 60 per cent more 
science students might be recruited within seven years 
without lowering standards of entry. 

It is strongly felt by some in the universities, however, 
that to avoid lowering standards is not enough: they ought 
to be raised, as the potential student population increases, 
by closing the door to “duds.” The scientists who would 
be kept out by this policy, they say, are the sort of people 
who would benefit more from courses at the technical 
colleges. The universities have only just begun to think 
about this question, but it is much the most important 
problem that they have to face. 


Uncommitted Territories 


HE appearance of a report (Cmd 9580) on the three 

High Commission territories in South Africa (Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland, Swaziland) is a reminder that while the 
British taxpayer is steadily underwriting their economic and 
social development, constitutionally and politically they 
remain in the ice-box. But how long can they stay there ? 
The growth of African secondary education alone makes it 
clear that a politically-minded generation of Africans must 
arrive sooner or later. There is, however, not a reference to 
political development in the report, which is clearly stamped 
as a diplomatic rather than a Colonial Office type of docu- 
ment. Mr Strydom is now taking an extremely moderate 
line about the future of the protectorates; at the last 
Nationalist party conference he told his supporters that it 
would be settled by “‘ agreement ” and “ between friends.” 
Some indication of the lines along which he may be thinking 
may be found in an article which appeared recently in a 
nationalist newspaper: it suggested that while sovereignty 
could remain with Britain, the administration of the three 
territories should be progressively transferred to South 
African hands. 

This would certainly be an ingenious way of getting 
around the evident reluctance of British public opinion to 
transfer the protectorates while South African racial policies 
are what they are, and the probability that if African wishes 
were consulted the reply would favour continued British 
rule (with some feeling in Bechuanaland for incorporation 
in the Rhodesian Federation). But no British government is 
likely to play the game that way, especially while develop- 
ment and welfare funds are being spent in the territories. No 
doubt South Africa would willingly take over this financial 
commitment if it strengthened its political claim—as it is, 
the Union is virtually offering Swaziland a new port on the 
Zululand coast and a railway link with it. But the choice 
has to be made between continued administrative stagnation 
and progress along Colonial Office lines—notably the set- 
ting up of legislative councils, especially in Bechuanaland 
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(where such a move could be a prelude to letting Seretse 
Khama return as a public man, though not a chief, to his 
people). To take such a step would rebuff and anger South 
Africa ; but not to take it is to accept increasingly a transfer 
to South Africa as a mere matter of time and agreement 
“between friends.” Britain cannot sit on the fence much 
longer, whatever the consequences for Commonwealth 
relations. 


Egypt Sips Elixir 


“ northern tier ” of Middle Eastern allies is a “ southern 
cluster,” and as if the policy is an initial success. All the 
Arab governments are anti-Communist, but all relish a 
chance of displaying independence of mind. The con- 
sternation into which the news of the latest Russian over- 
tures to them threw Washington, and to a lesser extent 
London, does nct say much for western imagination. To 
think that the West enjoyed an unchallengeable monopoly 
as a purveyor of arms and aid was over complacent, and 
what is surprising is not that the Russians have offered 
both, but that they did so only now instead of in the years 
when Anglo-Egyptian relations were bad. Today, Colonel 
Nasser has refurbished Egypt’s shaken prestige by his act, 
and, as an article on page 231 points out, his western 
friends may yet find him easier to deal with as a result. 

From the western angle the one unmitigated drawback 
of his policy is the path it opens to an arms race between 
Israel and the Arabs, to consequent financial strain on poor 
countries, and to the establishment of a new arena in which 
East and West may be viewed as taking opposite sides. 
In the realm of economic aid, the outlook is not all black. 
Undoubtedly the Russians will win headlines and score 
social successes, thanks to their Moslem connections and 
to their talent for mixing without condescension, but 
surely the British and the Americans can match them in 
other respects, and notably in that of repute as disinterested 
consultants, particularly in the field of engineering. Nego- 
tiations with one such British firm of great experience are 
in progress over the Aswan high dam. 

Russian competition in economic aid may even, in time, 
provide some contrasts that will work out to western 
advantage. Once the West is no longer the only milch cow 
available, the opprobrium for inadequacy of generosity may 
be shared instead of being directed all one way as it is now. 
Experience both in Iran and in Iraq suggests that, once a 
choice is available, appreciation of western qualities tends 
to grow rather than to diminish. Certainly the Egyptian 
trainee despatched to a foreign university will for a year 
or two look for everything there is to praise in Moscow, 
and everything to criticise at Leeds or MIT, but after 
a while he will make more profound comparisons. 

It is too early for an unqualified wringing of hands, 
except in Israel. But it is not too early to assert that the 
counterstroke to be avoided by London and Washington is 


r looks as if the Russians’ would-be retort to the West’s 


that of rushing forward with rival offers that will start a. 


bargaining game in which neither of them is a match for 
Orientals. 





The Shah _ Takes Sides 


T the very moment when Colonel Nasser is winning 
A round on round of Arab applause for a policy of flirting 
with both East and West, the Shah of Iran has abandoned 
the technique. This week he has secured the approval of 
the Iranian cabinet, and is seeking that of his parliament, 
for adherence to the Turco-Iraqi mutual defence pact of 
last February, to which Britain and Pakistan now also 
belong. If parliament falls in with his view, the gap in the 
“northern tier” is filled ; apparently Russia’s immediate 
neighbours feel less confident than Egypt that Russian 
smiles mean abandonment of disruptive aims. 

This surprising departure from the policy of balancing 
between the great powers at which Iran has been an adept 
for decades seems to be the outcome of arguments pressed 
home by President Bayar of Turkey when he visited 
Teheran last month. The Shah has been known to favour 
it for some time ; perhaps it was to wean him from it that 
Moscow placed him first on the list of reigning monarchs 
to get an invitation to Russia. But some of his people, 
remembering their long and vulnerable frontier with the 
Soviet Union, are bound to enquire what concrete advan- 
tages Iran is going to get out of the decision. To many 
Iranians, Turkish assurances about the quality of western 
help to allies will not be enough. It will now be up to the 
West to prove that it does better by its firm friends than 
by its flirtatious ones. 

Russia has not taken the news lying down, and Moscow 
radio is already quoting “ reports ” that Turkish and Pakis- 
tani troops will now move into Iran. So far, Moscow has 
not mentioned the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921 in this 
context, but it is well to bear the exact purport of that treaty 
in mind. As originally agreed, its Article VI afforded 
Russia the right to “advance its troops into the Persian 
interior ” in several contingencies, one of which was foreign 
use of Iranian territory as a base of operations against 
Russia. But the Majlis of the day raised such objections 
to an article that seemed to impair Iranian sovereignty ‘that 
the treaty was capped by a Note in which the Russians 
made it clear that the article “ was intended to apply only 
to cases in which preparations are made for a considerable 
armed attack upon the Soviet Union . . . by the partisans 
of the regime that has been overthrown.” The treaty, 
therefore, was directed against Denikins or Wrangels, and 
they are not rising from their graves now. 


The Map of India 


HE full reactions to the state boundary changes pro- 

posed by India’s three-man commission on reorganisa- 
tion may take time to show themselves. It is the changes 
that have not been recommended that are the most probable 
sources of discontent ; the Sikhs are not offered a Punjabi 
state which they could hope to dominate, and the Mahrattas’ 
hopes that Bombay would be divided in their favour are 
likewise dashed. But meanwhile it can be seen not only 
that the changes proposed will greatly simplify the map of 
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India, but that those that catch the eye first are concerned 
less with linguistic divisions than with erasing the familiar 
pattern of princely states spattered across former provinces. 
Thus, it is proposed that Bombay should absorb Cutch and 
Saurashtra ; Assam, Tripura ; Rajasthan, Ajmer ; and East 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh (the Simla hill states) and 
“Pepsu” (the Patiala and East Punjab States Union). 
Madhya Pradesh, the old Central Provinces, is extended 
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northwards to take in the former Central India states, 
Bhopal and the others which, recently grouped as Madhya 
Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh, are perhaps more recognis- 
able under such names as Gwalior, Indore, and 
Bundelkhand. 

In the south, Mysore and Coorg are fused to form the 
basis of the Kanarese-language state of Karnataka. Travan- 
core-Cochin, already fused, is reshaped as the Malayalam- 
speaking state of Kerala. Hyderabad loses its western 
districts, mainly to Bombay, and its rump is invited to unite 
with Telugu-speaking Andhra in a few years’ time. While 
Bombay thus expands to become the second largest state 
in the Indian Union, Madras finally loses, to Kerala and 
Karnataka, its vestigial tail on the west coast ; and, with 
Bengal divided, historians will note that the wheel of rivalry 
between the three old presidencies has taken an ironic turn 
since the days when Cornwallis, sitting proudly in Calcutta, 
could ask why Bombay needed a governor and council to 
load one ship a year. 


Arts with No Nonsense 


HE Arts Council is variously regarded as a faify god- 
mother, as a clique imposing its narrow standards like 
a straitjacket on British art, and as a glorious spree of 
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long-haired boys financed by public money. Yet its annual 
report, published this week, shows how intelligently and 
realistically it faces economic facts—as befits the brain-child 
of Lord Keynes. It is true that the first section of the report 
1s not quite in keeping with the spirit of these stringent 
times. This is a plea for capital grants totalling a million 
pounds a year over the next ten years, from all sources, to 
house or re-house art, music and drama in a way that would 
enable them to compete with the arm- 
chair comforts of broadcasting and the 
cinema ; a further £500,000 a year would 
have to be added to current public 
subsidies to maintain the new ventures. 
But the council has some hardheaded 
advice to offer. It warns town planners 
against dreams of civic theatres, and local 
authorities against unquestioning support 
of inferior art galleries just because such 
institutions “ got on to the books ” a long 
time ago. And it offers to undertake the 
task of co-ordinating and evaluating all 
the various schemes that are in existence 
for accommodating the arts. Local 
sponsors are not likely to be enthusiastic 
about this idea, but the general public 
ought to be. 

Even more refreshing, perhaps, is the 
section on subsidised seat prices. The 
council points out how ill the arts may be 
served by making them available too 
cheaply, for the subsidising authority may 
suddenly grow weary of excessive 
generosity and wind up the grant 
altogether. Some short-sighted lovers of 
the arts might enthuse over the fact that 
there is still one British symphony 
orchestra which offers half its seats at an 
average price of 2s. 3d., but the Arts Council is a fairy 
godmother who does not approve of such nonsense. 


s, ‘ 


Swindon’s Marriage of Convenience 


WINDON, seventy miles from London, is busy building 
more than a thousand houses a year for families on the 
LCC’s housing list. The scheme is one of the first to be 
launched under the Town Development Act, and is a novel 
attempt at long-distance co-operation between two local 
authorities. So far, the marriage of convenience between 
the two towns is working very well. The Londoners have 
found ample local employment, have settled in well and 
show no wish to return. By 1960, if all goes to plan, 23,000 
Londoners will have moved to Swindon ; a population com- 
parable to that of some of the new towns will have been 
settled into this old one. 

Swindon is doing well from the expansion. The town was 
heavily dependent for employment upon the large railway 
yards and engine works. It was a place of narrow oppor- 
tunities, scant culture, and a rather claustrophobic political 
atmosphere. The Town Development Act has provided a 
golden opportunity to expand the town with outside 
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assistance. The Government has given generous aid for the 
development of water supply and sewerage. The LCC is 
paying the rate subsidy on the new housing for ten years, 
after which it is expected that the rising values caused by 
commercial and industrial growth will enable Swindon to 
shoulder the burden. 

There are also advantages to London. The LCC is able 
to find homes for a large number of families on much 
cheaper terms than if it did the development itself. The 
only snag is that, as yet, hardly any London firms have 
shown any disposition to move to Swindon. This has not 
affected the success of the project ; Swindon has attracted 
three large industries and several small ones from elsewhere, 
and they will provide employment for a large proportion of 
the incoming Londoners. But the scheme cannot be really 
successful-in relieving metropolitan congestion (or the LCC’s 
waiting list) unless it draws off some employment now con- 
centrated in the capital. Both the authorities will need to 
intensify: their hunt for volunteers. 


Better Neighbours in the Pacific 


WoO disagreements that have recently ruffled the waters 

of the western Pacific are now showing signs of sub- 
siding. Last week, in a letter to President Magsaysay of 
the Philippines, the Japanese Prime Minister promised to 
send as soon as possible his country’s decision on the long- 
unsolved problem of war reparations. It is reported that, 
after shaking its head fiercely for some months, the 
Japanese Ministry of Finance has now accepted in principle 
the Philippine proposal of last June ; this asked for a total 
of $800 million, $250 million to be in the form of loans 
and the rest in goods and services. The Japanese still want 
to make some small amendments: they are unwilling to 
provide the $20 million in cash that the Filipinos want, 
and they would like the loans to be treated on a purely 
commercial basis, But this seems to be a minor obstacle 
compared with the gap of $500 million that separated the 
two sides’ offers earlier this year. Mr Hatoyama’s main 
task now is to win the support of the Japanese Liberal 
party for the agreement ; and the Japanese are hinting that, 
if Mr Magsaysay is willing, talks on the details of the plan 
could start this month. 

Westwards, an even more welcome glow is brightening 
the Japanese horizon. The South Korean government, 
which virtually broke off all trading relations with Japan in 
August, has now asked to buy 140,000 tons of chemical 
fertiliser, and has hinted that it will release 200 Japanese 
fishermen who are illegally held at Pusan if Japan for its 
part releases some of the Koreans who are detained at the 
Omura camp in Japan. It is true that the case of the 
Koreans is different from that of the Japanese fishermen, 
for they are men under sentence of deportation and have 
not yet been deported simply because the South Koreans 
refuse to accept them. But the Japanese might consider it 
worth stretching a legal point not only to get their fisher- 
men home but also to remove a major cause of friction 
between the two nations. President Rhee’s abuse of the 
Japanese has notably abated since they disclaimed any 
intention of establishing relations with the Communists 
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in northern Korea. If the question of the detained men 
can be solved it may be possible to introduce some common 
sense and compromise into the discussions on property 
claims and the “Rhee line.” If the non-Communist 
nations in the Pacific are to preserve any kind of unity, Japan 
must tread quietly in the presence of those who have bitter 
memories of the 1940s. 


“Happy Talk” in Indo-China 


HILE stirring up sandstorms in the Middle East and 
digging in for what looks like a long and stubbornly 
contested diplomatic winter campaign in Europe, the Com- 
munists have made a series of outwardly conciliatory 
gestures in regard to Indo-China. Although, in New York 
a fortnight ago, Mr Molotov raised with Mr Macmillan 
the question of Mr Diem’s failure to honour last year’s 
Geneva agreement on Vietnam, he did not repeat the sug- 
gestion he made to Sir Anthony Eden in July that the 
governments represented at last year’s Geneva conference 
should soon discuss the failure of the South Vietnam 
authorities to consult with the northern regime about nation- 
wide elections. He showed himself, instead, willing to leave 
the matter in Mr Macmillan’s hands. 

This spirit of apparent conciliation has also appeared 
this week in the two other Indo-Chinese states, Laos and 
Cambodia. In Rangoon representatives of the Pathet Lao 
organisation, a Communist “ state within a state,” and of 
the Laotian government have reached agreement in prin- 
ciple on an ending of hostilities in the contested provinces 
of Phong Saly and Sam Neua. In Pnom Penh, the capital 
of Cambodia, the international supervisory commission has 
issued a statement accepting Cambodia’s view that its mili- 
tary agreement with the United States will not in practice 
violate the Geneva agreements. The fact that this state- 
ment was signed by the Polish representative seems a con- 
siderable concession by the Communists, who have consis- 
tently claimed, in propaganda from Peking and Hanoi, that 
the Cambodians had violated the Geneva agreements by 
accepting American military aid, even on the limited scale 
laid down in the treaty concluded with the United States 
last May. (The signature of the Indian chairman of the 
commission likewise seems an acknowledgment that Indian 
misgivings over the military aid agreements were ill- 
founded.) 

The true nature of the Communist actions is, however, 
questionable. Mr Molotov spoke to Mr Macmillan in full 
knowledge of the recent Viet Minh decision to set up a 
“Fatherland Front ” designed to subvert southern Vietnam 
and put pressure on nationalists to “ get together ” with the 
Communists. In the case of Cambodia, there seems to have 
been a tactical retreat, perhaps the better to observe the 
turn of events after Prince Sihanouk’s sweeping electoral 
victory last month. But the Laotian conference in Rangoon 
is a further proof that the Communist policy for divided 
territories is now being executed wherever it is applicable. 
Military conquest, for the time being, is out—being obvi- 
ously incompatible with the cultivation of the “Geneva 
mood.” Cease-fires and consultations make political sub- 
version correspondingly easier ; and the Pathet Lao doubtless 
wants to take whatever political opportunities are offered by 
next December’s elections in Laos. 


Letters to the Editor 


Interim Report 


S1r—Mr Kaldor’s fear that low taxation 
and dear money will make for a high- 
consumption and low-investment 
economy seems to be based on an 
over-simplification. Most business men, 
when interviewed by economists, say 
that their decisions about productive 
investment, designed to yield a direct 
return in the form of lower costs and 
higher output per man, are not much 
affected by changes in market rates of 
interest. It appears that uncertainty 
about the future makes many of them 
unwilling to regard such an investment 
as profitable unless it can be expected 
to show a gross annual saving in the 
region of 20 per cent or more of its 
initial cost. The kind of investment 
most likely to be affected by credit re- 
striction is that undertaken because “ It 
would be rather nice, and we can afford 
it,’ such as new office furniture, more 
impressive motor-cars, new shop fittings 
and so on. There may also be some 
cuts in expenditure on advertising and 
other “current” items, expenditure on 
which has been encouraged in the past 
by high taxation of profits——Yours 
faithfully, J. L. Carr 
The University, Reading 


Political Suburbs 


Srr—An article in your July 9th edition 
made numerous references to my work 
on the 1952 presidential elections. While 
much of what your “special corre- 
spondent ” reported is a fair assessment 
of some of the work on the suburban 
vote in the last election, I take exception 
to two points: 

1. In claiming that “In so far as Mr 
Harris’s conclusions are based on surveys 
by a “commercial” organisation, they 
are suspect, because such polling enter- 
prises cannot use the very expensive but 
undoubtedly more accurate methods of 
latest academic. efforts in this field,” 
your correspondent did not check his 
facts. First, in surveying the 1952 
presidential election, the Roper organ- 
isation spent considerably more funds 
in its research effort than the 
University of Michigan or any other 
academic effort. The Michigan group, 
for instance, had a budget of $90,000 on 
a grant from the Social Research Council 
for its research. The Roper organisa- 
tion spent well in excess of $100,000. 
But money alone does not tell the full 
story. In addition, the Roper firm 
collected a good deal more data than the 
Michigan people. Again, to give but one 
example, Roper election surveys were 
taken at six separate time intervals from 
January, 1952, through election day. In 
addition, a special post-election panel 


re-interview re-check of the last sample - 


was made under grants from Professors 
Samuel Stouffer of Harvard and Paul 
Lazarsfeld of Columbia, who had access 
to some Ford Foundation funds, which 
they kindly made available. 

2. Your correspondent further states, 
“The much touted swing of the female 
vote to Mr Eisenhower in 1952, to which 
Mr Harris devotes a whole chapter, is 
belied by the University of Michigan’s 
study....” There is some disagreement 
between the two studies on this point. 
But might I point out that the Roper 
conclusions are not based on one samp- 
ling as is the Michigan study? The 
Roper organisation used six separate 
samplings and independently came up 
with the same trend throughout—women 
were more heavily in favour of 
Eisenhower than men. What is more, if 
you analyse carefully the Michigan data, 
you will find that one major element in 
their claim is that more men than women 
voted for Eisenhower. But this is partly 
artifact, since more men than women 
also voted for Stevenson. More men 
voted than women, The critical fact, 
brought out by a number of independent 
measures, is that proportionately women 
voted more heavily for Eisenhower than 
did men. For example, in labour union 
families it was found that trade union 
women voted much more sharply for 
the Republican candidate than did their 
trade union male counterparts. I have 
seen no such detailed or controlled 
analysis from the Michigan study on this 
point.—Yours faithfully, Louis Harris 
Elmo Roper and Associates, 

New York 


Hire Purchase in Restraint 


S1r—A close analysis of the statistical 
return issued by “ Hire Purchase Infor- 
mation ” discloses that the drop in sales 
of motor vehicles is particularly high in 
respect of used cars and motor-cycles. 
Since July, when the new hire-purchase 
restrictions came into force, the decline 
in the sales figures of used motor-cycles 
has been of the order of almost 50 per 
cent ; the number of used motor vehicles 
sold on hire purchase has fallen from 
nearly 38,000 in July to 26,000 in Sep- 
tember. This drop is far greater than 
the usual seasonal one. The sale of new 
motor-cars on hire purchase during the 
month of September shows, in fact, an 
increase over the month of August. 
These figures bear out the fact that the 
recent hire-purchase restrictions fall 
particularly and unfairly upon a section 
of the motoring public to whom the use 
of a motor vehicle is a necessity. To 
many requiring a motor-cycle at, say, 
£100, or a used motor-car at between 
£200 and £250, the increase in the 
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minimum deposit has proved pro- 
hibitive. 

Used motor-cars or motor-cycles are 
not diverted from export markets and do 
not constitute an additional drain on 
scarce raw materials; rather do they 
tend to take the pressure for new 
vehicles off the home market. 


Surely there is a case for the 
differential treatment of used and new 
motor-cars and cycles, and to apply to 
used cars and cycles the same exemp- 
tions which have been accorded to the 
furniture industry, where the deposits 
have been left at 15 per cent.—Yours 
faithfully, I. C. H. Burton 
Ashbourne Insurance Brokers Ltd. 
N.W.11 


The Council Housing Nettle 


Stmr—As the chairman of a_ housing 
committee responsible for the building 
of council houses, it has been somewhat 
frustrating to find that successive in- 
creases in Public Works Loan Board 
rates have completely negatived the 
effect of our efforts to achieve economies 
in the costs of construction. As a layman 
in the realms of economic theory, how- 
ever, I am puzzled by the problem of 
the relationship of rates of interest on 
60-year housing loans (no break clause) 
and the Bank rate and Treasury bill rate. 

It would appear that the Treasury 
borrows in the market at one rate of 
interest and lends to local authorities at 
a higher rate—through the agency of the 
Public Works Loan Board. During the 
twenty years previous to last January, 
PWLB rates were from 1} per cent to 
2 per cent higher than the Treasury bill 
rate. During that period it would 
appear that the profit made by the 
Treasury more than offset the cost of 
Exchequer subsidies. 


The proposals contained in your 
article on October Ist would lead to sub- 
stantial increases in rents, especially in 
the case of tenants of prewar houses 
built for less than £400 and which bear 
an interest rate of 3 per cent. These 
tenants have already had their rents 
more than doubled in order to reduce 
the rents of postwar houses. 


Can there be any moral justification 
for your suggestion that these tenants 


should “ pay a full economic rent based - . 


on free market prices or on the replace- 4 
ment value of their house ”—presumably 
at present PWLB interest and repayment 
rates ? These amount to £5 §s. 54d. per 
£100 loan. Thus the rent on a £1,500 
house would be £79 plus, say, £18 for 
repairs and supervision. Tenants would, 
therefore, pay in four years a rent suffi- 
cient to cover the original purchase price 
of the house which they occupy, and in 
two years they would pay sufficient to 
cover the total exchequer and _ local 
authority subsidy liability. 

Differential rents are certainly not the 
answer to our present troubles. It is 
surely significant that 88 per cent of 
local authorities of very varied political 
complexions have not adopted this 
method of rent fixing.—Yours faithfully, 
‘Swanage, Dorset ARTHUR GASKELL 
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The Oppenheimer Case 


WE ACCUSE ! 
By Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
Gollancz. 208 pages. 13s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH the Oppenheimer case 
aroused considerable interest in this 
country, available information on it, out- 
side specialist circles, has been confined 
to what appeared in the British press at 
the time. Disquieting as it seemed, as 
an example of the way in which the 
United States government rewards dis- 
tinguished services, it was the element 
of personal injustice involved that mainly 
gripped the public’s attentien. ‘Those 
who were tempted to draw wider con- 
clusions tended in the main to regard it 
as mérely the latest manifestation of the 
McCarthy malaise, even though the 
Senator was not personally involved at 
any stage in the proceedings. 

The main value of the Alsops’ little 
book is that it places the victimisation of 
Dr Oppenheimer in the only context that 
really makes sense, the political. It 
makes it plain that he was a casualty in 
a larger conflict, the battle of the policies 
of the Strategic Air Command. This 
thesis, familiar to readers of the Ameri- 
can press, is fully and convincingly set 
out here. Ii cannot, in any legal sense, 
be proved, but the authors have mar- 
shalled very impressive evidence in its 
support. Certainly the trumpery char- 
acter of the charges brought against Dr 
Oppenheimer forces one to look behind 
the “judges’” verdicts for the real 
explanation of his “ conviction.” 

The English reader, unfamiliar with 
the desperate inter-necine conflicts of 
which official Washington can be 
capable, is bound to ask why Dr 
Oppenheimer, if his advice was 
unacceptable, was not simply dis- 
missed without being subjected to an 
investigation which was, in effect, a trial. 
The official reason, given by the Gray 
Board, was that even if he were relieved 
of his position he would still, unless 
expressly debarred, continue to receive 
“classified data.’ The Alsop reason is 
that the ruin of his reputation was an 
indispensable stage in the defeat of the 
policies which he advocated. To the 
Outside observer neither of these reasons 
seems to explain everything. 

There is the further point that, by all 
orthodox—certainly by all Whitehall— 
Standards, of the proper relationship 
between policy makers and expert 
advisers, Dr Oppenheimer had strayed 
across the line that ought to separate 
the two and was firmly established in 
he policy makers’ territory. Was this 
merely a special case of a familiar Wash- 
ington phenomenon, the American 
government having in these matters, as 


one knows, a set of standards different 
from our own? Was it a function of 
Dr Oppenheimer’s own personality ? Or 
was it something which follows insepar- 
ably from the discoveries and researches 
of atomic physics itself? One would 
like to know ; if the last explanation is 
the true one it has implications for 
Englishmen as well as for Americans. 

However, one further point suggests 
itself. How much of the Oppenheimer 
scandal might have been spared had the 
permanent officials concerned, particu- 
larly in the defence departments, been 
of a calibre, intellectual and moral, to 
stand up to Dr Oppenheimer when, in 
the course of their departmental duties, 
they found themselves in disagreement 
with him? As the testimony makes 
only too plain, the atomic physicist out- 
pointed his critics in all the debates that 
preceded their final breach. They 
simply could not cope with a mind that 
moved as fast as the electrons it studied. 
And so, worsted in argument, they trans- 
ferred the debate to an arena where it 
could be settled by the cruder weapons 
of a criminal lawyer’s cross-examination 
and a majority of hanging judges. In 
so doing, they won their battle, but at 
a price which was, and perhaps still is, 
desperately costly to the Republic whose 
security they were so concerned to 
defend. 


A Diplomat Diagnoses 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP. 
By David Kelly. 
Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


bs gor controversy is not often pro- 
voked by books written by retired 
ambassadors. Sir David Kelly offers an 
exception to this rule, as he has done 
to others. True, he is unashamedly fond 
of lauding nineteenth-century diplomacy, 
with its “essentially pacific outlook,” 
and it is in the purest traditién of that 
diplomacy that he should display alarm 
and horror at 
the ultimate effects of the gradual 
transfer of authority to the anonymous 
impersonal collective forces massed in 
the great urban agglomerations created 
by 19th-century industrialism. 
One’s own spine is momentarily chilled 
by the thought of these faceless hordes, 
these myriad tentacles clutching out of 
the dark streets. But the nagging 
thought then comes: has Sir David 
mever met one of these ‘anonymous 
agglomerated citizens, and found him 
quite a decent, even sensible, chap ? 
One of his own liveliest whacks, in a 
book full of very readable debunking, 
is aimed at Sir J. G. Frazer, “who 
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admitted cheerfully that he had never 
met a black man.” Sir David himself 
might profit from a tour of the Black 
Country. 

But there is more in this book than 
a lament for lost dignities. Sir David 
is a considerable historian, and few will 
quarrel with his analysis of the disastrous 
working out of the effects of nationalism, 
doctrinaire materialism, demagogy and 
wishful thinking, in past centuries and 
in our own time. He gives us “a brief 
run with the cyclists "—Spengler, Toyn- 
bee, Danilevsky and others—and it is 
heartening to find that a man so versed 
in their theories (and with a weakness 
for the Apocalypse) can still deny that 
our civilisation must disintegrate. Sir 
David sees western society as threatened 
from the outside by forces which it - 
fostered itself, and from within by both 
“loss of nerve ” and by facile optimism ; 
but he holds that it can yet be saved by 
a bold return to spiritual values, a resto- 
ration of the individual’s status in face 
of the state, a firm hold on realities in 
the taking of political decisions, and a 
stern rejection of catchwords. He him- 
self has made an excellent contribution 
to the hacking away of shams and sophis- 
tries that must precede any such 
renaissance. But he admits that in all 
these things it is easier-to diagnose than 
to prescribe; and it is disappointing 
that after so searching a diagnosis of 
“psychic cancer,” the only practical 
remedies he seems able to suggest are 
on the level of his commendation of 
Belgium’s “no politics” colonial policy 
in the Congo. 


Anatomy of Britain 


THE BRITISH WAY OF LIFE. 
By K. B. Smellie. 


Heinemann. 205 pages. 15s. 


HIS book is not about the British 

way of life; at all events, it is not 
about the texture and colour, the 
flavour and savour, of life in these 
islands. Professor Smellie’s title was 
prescribed for him by the series of 
which this volume forms part ; what he 
has produced under that title is an 
historical explanation and assessment of 
Britain’s political and economic insti- 
tutions, buttressed by some sociological 
matter dealing with the family and with 
education. 

On his own ground, dealing with 
political ideas and their emotional and 
philosophical roots, with political insti- 
tutions and their practical working, Mr 
Smellie is dazzlingly good. Brilliance 
and balance, epigrammatic conciseness 
which never deceives the reader into a 
belief that the last word has been said, 
a gift for opening up diverse perspec- 
tives while remaining firmly on the 
main highway, combine through forty 
pages to produce that paradoxical 
achievement, a living anatomy. Nothing 
better of its kind could be offered to 
the enquiring foreigner. 

In economic matters Professor 
Smellie’s touch is less certain; he has 
neither the inspired confidence about 
what to leave out nor the sure eye for 
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the central thread to be followed ; on 
the vitally important contemporary 
question of the relationship between full 
employment—-the fullest in the free 
world—the free wage bargain, and the 
stability of money, he is totally silent ; 
and on the equally vital question of an 
industrial exporting nation’s role in an 
increasingly industrialised world he -is 
painfully confused. 

The chapter on education is a 
businesslike, self-contained, usefully 
informative little pamphlet which pro- 
mises something more and fails to fulfil 
the promise ; that on the family provides 
cnly some _ familiar demographic 
material and a sketchy account of the 
changed position of women. One chap- 
ter, to which these might have led up, 
is as obviously missing as an absent 
front tooth—a chapter on the British 
social structure, on class distinctions, 
barriers and interrelations. “The 
British Way-of Life ” is, in fact, a rather 
scrappy and uneven book; but its ex- 
cellence at its best amply redeems the 
weaknesses and omissions of its less 
satisfactory parts. 


Great Unpeopled Spaces 


PEOPLING THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

By G. F. McCleary. 

Faber. 189 pages. 18s. 


N 1883 Seeley predicted that in fifty 

years the “Englishmen beyond the 
sea” would be “ equal in number to the 
Englishmen at home”; and about the 
same time the Premier of Victoria 
promised Froude that by the nineteen- 
forties Australia would have fifty million 
people. Froude, more pessimistic, put 
it at ten million; in 1955 it is nine 
million—and the total number of 
“Englishmen beyond the sea,” even 
including French Canadians and 
Afrikaners, is only half the population 
of Great Britain. 

A dream has faded, and Dr McCleary 
has set himself the task of showing why 
it did so; he makes of demography a 
most readable and useful chapter in 
British social history. ‘The basic plot 
of his story is simple: for Seeley’s 
dream—quickly communicated to a 
generation of newly converted 
imperialists—arose from the fall in the 
death rate that gave Britain the surplus 
population to send overseas to pioneer 
the third Empire, and collapsed with the 
collapse of the birth rate which caused 
that surplus to vanish and Britain to 
become a country of immigration. “It 
seems,” writes Dr McCleary, “ that there 
has been laid upon our Commonwealth 
a painless hand—the painless, unseen, 
insidious, effacing hand of a_ willed 
sterility. It was not a foreign enemy 
that laid this hand on us. We laid it 
on ourselves.” Both in the homeland 
and the new countries the British kept 
the cradles empty to enjoy an ever 
rising standard of life, neglecting the 
tasks to which the “ vast resources” of 
the dominions called them. 

But is demography quite the whole 
of the story of the Third Empire? For 


even when the settlers were available 
by the million—between 1830 and 1914 
—they mostly went to the United 
States. And for a simple reason: 
capital investment in the United States, 
partly undertaken by Britain, produced 
the biggest opportunities. Precisely 
because the resources of the dominions 
were not, and are not, on anything like 
the same scale, the same rapid expan- 
sion has not followed. Now, it is true, 
greater resources (mainly in Canada) 
are coming to light, at a time when 
Britain, investing in its own boom, has 
brimfull employment and little surpius 
capital to put into dominion develop- 
ment. Yet despite the jobs vacant in 
Britain, settlers still go to the 
dominions, if in diminished numbers. 
The remarkable postwar transforma- 
tion of Britain as a “processor” of 
British citizens—both sending a mil- 
lion overseas and bringing about the 
same number of aliens in—is hardly 
probed by Dr McCleary. For the truth 
is that Britain is-as much a country of 
expansion as the dominions, whose vast 
resources—or the rate at which they 
can be converted into homes and jobs 
—can be overestimated. Dr McCleary 
contents himself with summing up the 
arguments for and against “mass 
migration ”—the redistribution of Bri- 
tain’s population among the dominions 
—without venturing an opinion of his 
own. But he might have summarised 
some of the basic facts about economic 
growth’ and mentioned, for example, 
that Australia’s population policy, based 
on political rather than economic con- 
siderations, helped to produce an 
embarrassing inflation. On the conse- 
quences of trying to engineer a popu- 
lation increase of more than 3 per cent 
per annum, Dr McCleary, as a demo- 
grapher, is silent. 


Law for the Hundred 
Thousand 


THE LAW OF CIVIL INJURIES. 

By Hamish R. Gray. 

Hutchinson’s University Library. 191 pages. 
8s. 6d. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By J. A. C. Thomas. 


Hutchinson’s University Library. 174 pages. 
8s. 6d. 


a" about law for laymen should 
be concise, accurate and readable. 
Both these additions to Hutchinson’s 
University Library are concise and, as 
far as they go, accurate, but neither 
author has succeeded in bringing his 
subject to life. This is particularly dis- 
appointing in Mr Gray’s book, for the 
law of civil injuries teems with entertain- 
ing cases which, well described, can 
illuminate the subject. Unfortunately, 
Mr Gray usually contents himself with a 
bare outline of the facts. 

Mr Gray’s chief fault is an approach 
which is too ‘historical and abstract: it 
is hard to plunge the general reader on 
the sixth page of the first chapter into 
“assumpsit” and the Common Law 
Procedure Act 1852. Again, in dealing 
with the commonest torts—those which 
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arise out of factory accidents and the 
driving of motor-cars—Mr Gray assumes 
too much knowledge and says “the 
reader will no doubt be familiar with the 
infinitely variable details of ‘running 
down’ cases.” Many practising solicitors 
find that most of their clients have to be 
somewhat carefully instructed on the 
law both on running down cases and 
factory accidents. 

Mr Thomas can hardly be blamed 
for not making private international law 
entertaining. But he would have been 
well advised to begin by explaining the 
difference between public and private 
international law, which are almost 
always confused by laymen, and to em- 
phasise that in spite of its name private 
international law is part of English law. 
Having done that Mr Thomas would 
still have found it difficult to know 
where to go next. Before it is possible 
to understand the rules of private inter- 
national law it is necessary to appreciate 
in outline at least what is the English 
law on the subject in question. Mr 
Thomas should therefore either have 
prefaced his book with a warning not to 
read it until the series had produced 
several other books, or he should have 
begun each chapter with a comprehen- 
sive essay on the English law. As it is 
he has compromised: he has given a 
very brief outline of English law when 
necessary, but in doing so has fallen 
between two stools. Like Mr Gray, 
Mr Thomas has made an academic and 
historical approach to his subject and 
takes the reader back to Justinian on the 
third page of the first chapter. 

The upshot is that both books would 
be very useful to students refreshing 
themselves for an examination, but it is 
not for them that they are intended. In 
the space which each author has at his 
disposal a great deal must be left unsaid 
and it requires much more skill to write 
a descriptive book for the uninitiated 
than to write a textbook for prac- 
titioners. 


Apologia for Defeat 


IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT, 
1930-1945. 
By Paul Reynaud. Translated by J. D. 
Lambert. 


Cassell. 45s. 


M REYNAUD’S able apologia for 
* his role in the disaster of 1940, 
and the years preceding it, was originally 
published in 1951 as “ Au Coeur de la 
Mélée” and was reviewed in Jhie 
Economist of April 12, 1952. This work 
was itself a documented expansion of 
“La France a Sauvé Europe” pub- 
lished in 1947. The English version, 
which is called an abridgment and runs 
to about two-thirds of the original, 
exemplifies the not uncommon pub- 
lishers’ practice of giving no indication 
of the principle upon which the 
abridgment has been made or of indi- 
cating the actual cuts. What has mainly 
been pruned, it seems, is M. Reynaud’s 
criticism of other versions of the events 
concerned. These still bulk very large 
for a personal memoir, but the new 
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UNITED 
Coming January 1956 


NATIONS 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The United Nations will publish in January 1956 
the complete papers and proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy (Geneva, August 1955). This will 
be the only complete and official record of the 
Conference. 


The series will be in 16 volumes (each of ap- 
proximately 550 pages) and will contain the texts 
of all the papers (totalling more than 1,000) sub- 


mitted to the Conference together with a record 
of the discussions. 


Subjects covered in the volumes include: The 
World’s Requirements for Energy; Research 
Reactors ; Power Reactors ; Nuclear Chemistry ; 
Radioactive Isotopes in Medicine, Agriculture, 
Physiology and Biochemistry ; Legal, Administra- 
tive, Health and Safety Aspects of Large Scale 
Use of Atomic Energy; Applications of Radio- 
active Isotopes in Research and Industry, etc. 


* Special Pre-Publication Offer. A special pre-publication price of £39 (carriage extra) 
is offered on all orders for the set of 16 volumes placed before 3|lst December 1955 


* A brochure on the series is available on request 


Agents in the United Kingdom 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1, and at H.M.S.O. Shops in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Bristol and Belfast, or through any bookseller 


O2k FORD 
HLOULE AUDAS 


OF THE WORLD 


The maps in this up to date world atlas have a 
remarkable vividness and clarity. A new technique 
gives them a moulded, three-dimensional effect. 
Twenty pages are devoted to Great Britain in this 
latest production of the Clarendon Press Cartographic 
Department. 10" x 73", with 104 pages of maps in 
six colours, and a 32-page Gazetteer, this is the atlas 
for every home. 


r5s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


othing left to chance... 


AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive. 


This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 
tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 

cubic feet (53 tons) of air per 
minute! Thetemperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 

ised by thermostatic control. 


This is another example of the strict ¥ 
control and technical care insisted up- 

onat every stage in the manufacture of 

Royal “ Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is 

left to chance—careful testing and check- ™%@ 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms to the highest standard of requirement. 


* A * 66 >) 
A writ EDISWAN 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.I, Group of Companies 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer to 
Subscribers to Middle Eastern 
Affairs 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 
OIL AND 
THE GREAT POWERS 


‘By Benjamin Shwadran 


The most complete account 
available of the development of 
the oil industry in the Middle 
East; its impact upon that area; 
and Great Power rivalry for 
concessions—from 1900 to the 
background .of the recent oil 
discovery in Israel. Contents in- 
clude 512 pages, bibliography, 
maps, tables. index. 


Mr. Shwadran is editor of 


Middle Eastern Affairs, the only 
American monthly devoted en- 
tirely to the Middle East. Con- 
tributors include: James Baster, 
Norman Bentwich, Marcel 


Colombe, Hedley V. Cooke, 
Justice William O. Douglas, 
Major George Fielding Eliot, 
Richard N. Frye, Paul L. 
Hanna, Joseph G. Harrison, Sir 
Brian Horrocks, Bernard Lewis, 
Salama Moussa, Osman Okyar, 
Pierre Rondot. : 


THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL 
AND THE GREAT POWERS 
will be published in November 
by Frederick A. Praeger. Inc. 
and priced at $7.00.  Sub- 
scribers to Middle Eastern Affairs 
can order the book at the pre- 
publication price of $5.00. New 
subscribers may obtain a year’s 
subscription to Middle Eastern 
Affairs (foreign — subscription 
$3.50) and THE MIDDLE 
EAST, OIL AND THE GREAT 
POWERS at the combined 
price of $8.50. 


Address: 
Circulation Department, 
Middle Eastern Affairs, 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York, U.S.A 





sources made available since 1951, such 
as the British “Documents” or the 
memoirs of General de Gaulle and 
General Spears, are not incorporated, 


, though one comes across an interpola- 
tion of some telephone intercepts which 


confirm General Spears’s version of the 
impact upon M. Reynaud of the offer 
of an Anglo-French union. 

The translation is adequate, but that 
familiar trap for translators—retransla- 
tion—has not been altogether avoided. 
This version makes Sir Winston 
Churchill write that the Russian pro- 
posal for a conference after the 
Anschluss was 
enthusiasm both in London and Paris.” 
M. Reynaud in the French version made 
Churchill say that the proposal fut 
accueillie sans enthousiasme ; what Sir 
Winston actually wrote was that the 
proposal “ met with little warmth.” In 
fact it was not accepted but rejected. 
There are also a few footnotes intended 
to elucidate the French institutions and 
parties of the period for English readers. 
M. Reynaud has not succeeded in 
making his story readable for its own 
sake ; the historian of the period -will 
want to go back to the original. 


_ Input-Output 


INPUT-OUTPUT: An Appraisal. 
Studies in Income and Wealth. 

Vol. 18. 

By The Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. 

Princeton University Press. 
$7.50. 


= acceptability of any economic 
hypothesis depends ultimately on 
its power to predict. This is particularly 
true when the hypothesis is slow to gain 
wide a priori acceptance, as has been the 
case with Leontief’s system of production 
functions. The conference to which 
seven of the eight papers in this volume 
were read.met in October, 1952, “to 
acquaint the economic profession with 
this new source of information and tool 
of research and, on that basis, to make 
possible an assessment of the potentiali- 
ties of the approach.” The new source 
of information was the large-scale input- 
output table compiled by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, which describes in fine 
Statistical detail the inter-relatedness of 
the American economy in 1947. Unfor- 
tunately for the second purpose of the 
conference, applications of the table to 
problems of industrial mobilisation were 
(and still. remain) veiled in shrouds of 
Official secrecy. Many of the contri- 
butors to the symposium recognised that 
without any practical testing of the 
method the attempt to appraise its 
usefulness might prove premature. 
Nevertheless, some kind of assessment 
was in order at a time when a major 
contribution to economic research had 
been completed, and there is much in 
the papers, and more in the comments 
upon them, to interest both the specialist 
and the general reader who has even the 
slightest acquaintance with the study of 
inter-industry relationships. The papers 
in the latter half of the book—by Moore, 
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surveying, in rather general terms, a few 
inter-industry models; by Sigel, com- 
paring at some length the structure of 
three social accounting systems; by 
Liebling, who offers several useful 
observations on _ input-output = and 
national income theory, and by Gosfield, 
who has constructed a table for Puerto 
Rica—are more likely to interest the 
specialist. The general reader who wants 
to have the arguments marshalled on 
either side of the question will find Gold- 
smith’s introduction and Christ’s paper 
(with Friedman’s comments) admirably 
suited to his purpose. 

But the three ‘papers by Leontief, 
Evans and Hoffenberg, and Norton, 
taken together, represent an attitude 
towards input-output research that the 
sceptic of 1952 could easily be forgiven 
for regarding as_ statistical empire- 
building. If some well-known Ameri- 
can economists have recorded a Scots 
verdict of not proven upon the claims 
advanced by these American practi- 
tioners, this was because the claims were 
pitched injudiciously high. Experience 
in this country, in the Netherlands and 
in Scandinavia has since indicated that 
the construction and use of input-output 
tables has a valuable part to play in any 
programme of economic research— 
always provided that too much is not 
claimed too quickly. 


Shorter Notice 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICS. 
By Douglas ©. Hague and Alfred W. 
Stonier. 


Longmans. 173 pages. 12s. 6d 


“Textbook of Economic 
Theory” Mr Hague and Dr Stonier 
addressed a sharply delimited, clearly 
envisaged audience, to whose particular 
needs they shaped their work in the light 
of first-hand experience. Here they turn 
from this specialist audience to the general 
public. “This,” says the publisher’s blurb, 
“js that unusual thing—a book on 
economics which can be read with ease by 
the general reader.” 

The claim has been heard before ; it is 
generally optimistic ; as applied to “The 
Essentials of | Economics ”—close-knit, 
austerely businesslike, avoiding, it is true, 
diagrams and technical terms, but equally 
eschewing all devices of popular appeal— 
it is positively starry-eyed. The authors 
display, here as in their earlier book, that 
architectural quality of thought that gives 
coherence and balance to a complex 
system of ideas; any fellow-practitionzr 
will read their work with appreciation and 
respect for a thoroughly sound job; and 
an ideal “ general reader,” fired with a truly 
Victorian zeal for self-improvement, would 
by the time he had finished it have a better 
grasp of his subject than a good many 
economics graduates. 

Such general readers are, however, few. 
In practice “‘ The Essentials of Economics ’ 


In their 


‘is likely to be most appreciated, once again, 


by a fairly strictly delimited group; by 
students of higher-than-average mental 
quality, for whom economics is only a sub- 
sidiary subject and who therefore do not 
need so technical a work as the “ Textbook 
of Economic Theory” but who are un- 
willing to make do with the lightweight 
productions designed for tired business 
men and schoolboys. 
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Washington, D.C. 


HEN President Eisenhower’s heart faltered, American 
politics awoke from a trance. Up to that point 
politicians and commentators had been going through the 
motions of analysing next year’s election campaign in 
lacklustre fashion, for all were bemused by the President’s 
strange immunity from the normal rules of political life. It 


was assumed that the Republicans would manceuvre their | 


hero into a position from which he could not in good 
conscience retire to his Gettysburg farm. The Democratic 
party’s candidature was a sacrificial burden to be tossed to 
Mr Stevenson or Governor Harriman of New York. More 
youthful Democratic aspirants had begun to line up for 
the nominating convention of 1960, when their older leaders 
would be eliminated by age or previous defeat and when 
Mr Eisenhower would be out of the picture. 

Now all is altered. The official Republican fiction is that 
Mr Eisenhower may be well enough to run and that the 
choice must be left to him. This at once satisfies the require- 
ments of politeness and places premature hopefuls under 
some restraint of good taste. But the facts are plain: Mr 
Eisenhowez would have preferred to be a one-term President 
even before his illness and had repeatedly mentioned that 
his state of health would be a key factor when he came 
to make-up his mind whether or not to run in 1956. That 
he should now disregard it seems almost inconceivable. 

There is little to be said for the idea advanced in some 
quarters in the last two weeks that, since everything has 
gone so smoothly without a President so far, a little extra 
efficiency in the staff organisation at the White House would 
enable the country to continue for another five years under a 
President with a weak heart. Indeed, despite the impressive 
way in which the crisis has been handled, it has nevertheless 
called attention to the truth that, under the American system, 
the President alone is the executive branch of government. 
If he is lucky or the staff work is good, there may be united 
advice but there can be no collective responsibility. 

Under such a system the Cabinet is a gathering of those 
few of the President’s numerous advisers who happen to 
head the traditional departments, together with anyone else 
he cares to invite. Only the National Security Council, a 


postwar device intended to give some continuity and 
direction to foreign policy and defence, has a statutory 
membership. Neither of these bodies has any authority to 
put the Presidency in commission or to make a ruling on 
the degree of presidential “ incapacity ” which, in the words 
of the Constitution, calls for the “ duties of his office” to 
“devolve” on to the Vice-President. 


Besides being the 





American Survey 


Open Season for Politics 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United ‘States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


heir in the event of the President’s death, resignation or 
this undefined incapacity, the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, is 
but three things in his own right: the chief officer of the 
Senate, the deputy leader of his party and a statutory 
member (but not by statute the vice-chairman) of the 
National Security Council. He is only a member of the 
Cabinet, let alone its acting chairman, by virtue of the 
President’s invitation. 

It is through his dignified acknowledgment of these 
limitations to his functions, at a moment when the whole 
nation turned instinctively to him, that Mr Nixon has grown 
in stature. One of Mr Eisenhower’s earliest acts from his 
sick bed was to sign a letter confirming the Vice-President in 
the acting chairmanship of the Cabinet and of the National 
Security Council. The great unanswered question is 
whether Mr Eisenhower will go further and ask the 
Republicans to accept Mr Nixon as his heir in the leader- 
ship of the party. 


* 


At a time when the Republicans thought that their 1956 
national convention would be merely a rally to demonstrate 
their loyalty to Mr Eisenhower, they fixed it for a‘later 
date than usual, August 2oth, in San Francisco, They have 
decided to stick to this plan, which means that Mr Nixon’s 
popularity will be exposed for ten months to the hard 
assessment of the professionals. According to a Gallup 
poll, if all Americans of voting age had to register, 
54,300,000 would do so as Democrats, while only 
34,300,000 would register as Republicans and 9,400,000 
would prefer to be known as Independents. The 
Republican dilemma will become cruel if the polls go on 
showing that Mr Nixon is ahead of other regular contenders 
in his party but is failing to make any impression on the 
Democratic and Independent voters whose support he must 
have if he is to win. The clamour will then become great 
for a switch to a non-party national figure such as General 
Eisenhower was. But where is he to be found ? 

Simply because its prospects have been so dramatically 
revived, there has been a surge of life within the ranks of 
the Democratic party. Governor Harriman, who in 
his early sixties has suddenly discovered the joys of 
public applause and is beginning to wear his smile as if 
it belonged to him, although still “for” Mr Stevenson, 
has made it clear that he is not “ morally committed” to 
him. Mr De Sapio, the leader of the Democratic machine 
in New York, is working night and day to promote the 
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Governor’s chances and last week ex-President Truman 
gave Mr Harriman an indication of his favour. But Mr 
Harriman’s mounting availability, which looks so impressive 
in the New York newspapers, does not seem to be lighting 
Democratic beacons in other parts of the country. 

Mr Stevenson’s first great test is to come on or shortly 
before November 19th, when he will formally announce 
his candidature, amid a spate of carefully- planted articles 
in the press. Whatever his past reluctance, Mr Stevenson 
has planned a thorough-going effort now. His supporters 
and rivals alike will be watching the reaction. Above all 
it will be of crucial interest to the Democrats’ third man, 
Senator Kefauver of Tennessee, whose main strength in 
1952 lay in those states where there is some degree of 
popular election of the delegates to the party conventions, 
as opposed to those where the decision lies mainly in the 
hands of party officials. 

With the choice of both parties wide open, some of .these 
trial runs in the primary elections will be of great 
importance. Governor Harriman can say he is too busy 
governing the State of New York to campaign in the New 
Hampshire primary, the earliest of the series, which takes 
place in March, but Mr Stevenson lacks that excuse. If he 
does compete and is beaten by Senator Kefauver, who won 
easily in New Hampshire in 1952, his prestige will be 
damaged. As for Mr Nixon, he is already in trouble in 
his own State of California; there the Republican Governor, 
Mr Knight, has made it excessively clear that he will spare 
no effort to ensure that the California delegation to the 
convention is not committed in advance to the Vice- 
President. 


Hard Times for Mr Dulles 


OREIGN affairs wait for no man and President Eisen- 
hower’s inactivity is coinciding with unexpectedly diffi- 
cult days for American and western diplomacy. The Presi- 
dent has dictated a preliminary reply to Marshal Bulganin’s 
note on disarmament, but the Russian answer to Mr Eisen- 
hower’s “atoms for peace” proposals has not yet been 
considered. Mr Dulles has said that only in the 
case of an emergency would he or his colleagues feel 
entitled to draft replies involving “questions of high 
national policy ” without the President’s direct supervision. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that Mr Eisenhower’s 
illness has made Mr Dulles’s role at the coming Geneva 
talks a difficult and limited one ; in his short chat in Denver 
sthis week, Mr Dulles outlined his latest proposals for the 
conference, and the general lines of policy had been 
settled before Mr Eisenhower’s heart attack. Nevertheless, 
M: Dulles knows that without the President’s personal back- 
ing in Washington he can do nothing very new. 

But direct relations with the Soviet Union are not the 
State Department’s sole, or even its most urgent, worry 
at the moment. Public opinion in the United States has 
been jolted by the announcement of the sale of Czecho- 
slovak arms to Egypt and by the sudden increase of Soviet 
activity in the Middle East. The quick trip to Cairo of 
Mr George Allen, Assistant Secretary of State, has merely 
confirmed the impression that. the West was caught badly 
off guard. Two other Mediterranean problems are also 
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proving particularly intractable during this period of political 
uncertainty: the situation in North Africa, with its effect 
on France and the United Nations, and the Cyprus ques- 
tion. Several Congressmen and commentators are saying 
angrily that France’s defeat in the United Nations and its 
walk-out could have been avoided had Mr Cabot Lodge 
made American sympathies clearer and marshalled the 
necessary support. As to Cyprus, Mr Dulles has pointed 
out that the resulting antagonism between Greece and 
Turkey is jeopardising Nato’s Balkan flank and threatening 
to break the system of alliances so carefully built up during 
the days of the Truman Administration. 

In the President’s absence, Mr Dulles is doing his best 
to prepare public opinion for the probable lack of results 
at Geneva and for further diplomatic difficulties with Russia. 
Despite Mr Stassen’s confident assertion that “the major 
powers will move to a well-inspected, soundly controlled 
agreement ” on disarmament, many observers feel that, if 
anything, the rhythm of the cold war may be intensified 
again. Mr Dulles knows that if this should prove to be 
true it will be his ungrateful task to say so ; from President 
Eisenhower’s lips the words would sound less dry. 


¢ 


Pigs Out of Clover 


S hog prices fell last week to the lowest levels since 
1946, the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, was 
naturally under pressure to introduce a price support pro- 
gramme in order to stop the rot. For the decline in receipts 
from the sale of hogs has been almost entirely responsible 
for the disturbing drop in farmers’ incomes this year, at 
a time when everyone else’s incomes have been going up ; 
and commercial hog farming is concentrated in the mid- 
western states, centred around Iowa, where the farmers’ 
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political allegiance is uncertain and which the Republicans 
must hold if they are to win next year’s election. Mr 
Benson may begin to buy small quantities of pork for 
school lunches and other relief purposes ; this might save 
hog prices from falling as much as now seems probable 
during the present autumn season of heavy marketings. 
But such a programme would be too limited to have any 
lasting effect ; a similar scheme, initiated in 1953 to help 
cattle farmers was only of temporary benefit. 
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Linking the trading cities 
of the world 


To businessmen with foreign interests, the extensive 
system of overseas branches of The First National City 
Bank of New York offers a unique and unrivalled service. 

Fifty-nine branches all over the globe, together with 
nearly three thousand banking correspondents in every 


important centre of commerce, ensure a complete and 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of the world’s markets. 
In London, at the disposal of the client, are the services 
of a specialized staff, long experienced in the conduct 
of international business and particularly well qualified 
to advise on matters of trade with the dollar countries. 


The First 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the 
National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
Head Office: §5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices: 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.I 
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How to get your share of the 


BOOMING U.S. MARKET 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 


Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 


So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 
American business and industry, your prospects have 
never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 


For, in America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising automatically 
means McGraw-Hill. 


McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial endeavour. 
And every journal is by far the leading one in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product . . . how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation 
and so on. 


So why not have one of the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities ? He has access to a wealth of 
specific and helpful data on your product market. His 
job is to make it freely available to you. Write or 
phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 
business write for a free copy of ‘* The American 
Economy . . . Prospects for Growth.” 


McGRAW -HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
94 Farringdon Street. 


London, E.C.4 
Telephone ; CENtrai 0911 
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A more far-reaching programme, already being advocated 
by the politicians, for government purchases of pork in 
large quantities for storage would not only lead to an 
expensive new surplus problem but would also, as the indus- 
try itself has pointed out to Mr Benson, encourage farmers 
to grow even more hogs. The present trouble is another 
illustration of the difficulty American agriculture is having 
in adjusting to the changing pattern of consumer demand, 
a difficulty which has been made stiffer by the government’s 
attempts to keep prices from falling. The farmers bred 
extra hogs last spring in order to make up for the expected 
decline in their incomes from other cash crops such as 
wheat and cotton ; this decline was coming as a result of 
the restrictions imposed on plantings by the government 
to reduce the cost of supporting prices. Furthermore, 
restrictions on plantings of maize apply only when the crop 
is sold ; a farmer can grow as much maize as he likes to 
feed to his hogs and he is therefore now sending it to 
market on the hoof instead of by the bushel. 

In consequence record quantities of pork are available 
but there are record numbers of people with record amounts 
of money in their pockets to buy it. If they were eating 
as much pork as they used to do, hog prices would hardly 
be falling as sharply as they are. Consumption of meat 
a head is going up, as it always does in times of prosperity, 
but it is consumption of beef. This is partly the result of 
an advertising campaign, undertaken by the beef industry 
when it was in difficulties two years ago ; the pork industry 
is now thinking of taking a slice off the same joint. But 
the present preference for beef may arise in part from the 
move away from the farms and into the towns ; pork is 
traditionally a country dish. It is also traditionally a 
southern dish and the change in eating habits seems to be 
equally related to another kind of population shift, the 
move away from the south and into the west, a beef region. 


Too Few Volunteers 


HE Geneva spirit and the attractions of civilian life in a 
booming economy are making it difficult for the 
American armed services to find enough men to meet their 
far-flung needs. For the first time since the second world 
war, the navy has had to resort to conscription ; it plans to 
call up 10,000 men each month until it has obtained 56,000 
new recruits. What especially worries naval leaders is the 
decline in re-enlistment among men who joined during the 
Korean war for a four-year period. Steps are therefore 
being taken to make naval life more attractive, particularly 
to married men and technicians. The army is also increasing 
its demands to about 13,000 men a month and the air force 
may have to turn to the draft if it cannot attain its authorised 
strength of 975,000 through voluntary enlistment. 

It is hoped that the increase in the numbers being called 
up will help the army’s new reserve programme to attain 
its target of 100,000 men. Under this scheme, youths aged 
17 to 184 can enroll for six months of active training 
followed by a 74 year period in the reserve, with 48 weekly 
drills yearly and an annual seventeen-day summer camp ; 
in this way they avoid the regular two-year period of active 
service. Instead of the 5,000 men the army had hoped. to 
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begin with, however, only about 1,000 reported at the start 
of the new scheme. Unless enlistment grows, therefore, the 
army plans to ask Congress, which reconvenes in January, 
to give it legal authority to draft young men into the reserve. 
Congress previously refused to do so because this would 
allow universal military training, a traditional bogeyman, 
to “ come in by the back door.” 

The lack of universal conscription, combined with the 
fluctuating needs of the armed forces, have made the draft 
a rather chaotic process. There are 3,920 local boards often 
acting as a law unto themselves ; some can fill their monthly 
quotas without difficulty and take a liberal view of individual 
cases ; others must scrape the barrel and are extremely 
severe in their methods. The result has been that some men 
in vital jobs and even with families have been drafted 
whereas others, often younger and less essentially employed, 
have gone uncalled. It is reported, however, that a number 
of steps will be taken in November to remedy this situation 
and to provide a younger contingent of conscripts. Men 
above 26 will probably be classified separately and called 
only in the last resort ; fathers will be exempted wherever 
possible. Finally, men in important jobs will be urged to join 
the reserve programme even if they are over the 18 year age 
limit ; in that way they can discharge their obligations on 
weekends and during summer holidays. 


Squeeze on Housing 


CONGRESSIONAL sub-committee, holding hearings 

in various centres, is giving spokesmen for the build- 
ing and real estate industries a chance, which they welcome, 
to criticise the. recent official efforts to check housing 
loans. These efforts have included not only a general 
squeeze on credit, but also measures directed specifically 
at mortgage lending, such as the tightening of the terms 
allowed on mortgages guaranteed by government agencies. 
Such measures were begun some time ago, but the critics 
argue that they will not really begin to affect housing 
Statistics until next year, because of the time lag between 
arranging mortgages and starting to build. Then, it is 
claimed, people will find that the government has not only 
squeezed mortgage lending more tightly than other types 
of borrowing, but has also curtailed home building to such 
an extent that the whole economy will suffer. The industry 
maintains that a chain reaction is being set off, which will 
appear later in a falling demand for the things which go 
into new houses—furniture, textiles, and electrical appli- 
ances. 

The argument has just been reinforced by the figures 
for new contracts for residential construction, which in 
September were lower than in the same month of the 
previous year for the first time since the end of 1953 ; 
there seems little doubt that home building is at last begin- 
ning to taper off a little. But with total mortgage debt 
on houses now standing at over $83 billion, compared with 
$70 billion in the middle of 1954, it seems to be time for a 
check. The most recent official move, and the one which 
worries the building industry most, was in fact the outcome 
of the increase in the amounts people are borrowing com- 
pared with the amounts they are saving. In September 
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the. Federal Home Loan Bank Board, which supervises 
credit for the country’s 4,200 savings and loan associations, 
told them that the District Home Loan Banks could no 
longer supply funds for mortgage loans and that the asso- 
Ciations would have.to limit their lending for this purpose 
to funds obtained from ‘new savings and repayments. 
During the first half of this year these associations had 
lent nearly $6 billion in mortgages, nearly 50 per cent more 
than in the corresponding period of 1954, while savings 
deposits had gone up by only $300 million ; the difference 
had been met by borrowing from the Home Loan Banks. 
Another inflationary lending practice, which is now being 
discouraged by Federal Reserve officials because it means 
that short-term credit is financing long-term investment, 
is the system of “mortgage warehousing.” Under it 
lenders, insurance companies, for example, borrow money 
for mortgage loans from banks on the understanding the 
money will be repaid as soon as premiums and other pay- 
ments come in to build up the lender’s own funds. This 
type of credit has doubled in the past year ; the argument 
in favour of it is that it smooths out the ups and downs in 


mortgage loans and makes them a steadier economic 
influence. 


Operation Vanguard 


HE Defence Department has announced that the initial 
contract for the production of the artificial satellite, 
entitled Project Vanguard, has been awarded to the Glenn L. 
Martin Company: of Baltimore. This company will be 
responsible for the actual rocket-launching vehicle ; it has 
made a subcontract with the General Electric Company 
for the rocket motor. Other firms are expected to take part 
in building the satellite itself and the rockets which will carry 
it and fire it into space. It has also been revealed, moreover, 
that American plans for participation in the International 
Geophysical Year, July, 1957, to December, 1958, call for 
the launching of about ten artificial moons in different 
altitudes and orbits. Whether these will be equipped with 
recording instruments, or whether they will serve primarily 
as targets for observation from the earth, remains to be 
seen. The main problem appears to be the enormous heat 
that may develop inside the satellite, thus making it impos- 
sible for sensitive instruments to operate. Nothing should 
re-assure the Russians more regarding the romantic nature 
oi the whole project than the fact that it will probably be 
launched from the Banana River in Florida. 


* 


One further development last week suggests that the 
world of science fiction is moving nearer. The first telephone 
ever operated with solar power was inaugurated near 
Americus, in Georgia. A thin slab of aluminium, contain- 
ing 432 silicon disks, transforms sunlight into electricity. 
It is connected to a battery which stores surplus power 
for use during the night and in murky weather. Built by 
the Bell Telephone Company, this solar generator is 
expected to prove of great value in underdeveloped areas 
where sunshine is abundant but where electricity plants and 
conventional fuels are lacking. 
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Chemicals on the Farm 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HEMICAL fertilisation is an agricultural practice . 
C about which American farmers long held reservations, 
if not outright suspicions ; but in recent years it has enjoyed 
an impressive increase in popularity in the United States. 
Consumption of the three principal plant nutrients— 
nitrogen, phosphorus pentoxide and. potassium oxide— 
which go into commercial fertilisers has grown from 
2,500,000 tons in 1944 to 5,800,000 tons in 1954. Develop- 
ing first on the’ newer, irrigated farms of the far west, the 
use of agricultural chemicals on a large scale has now swept 
into the cotton lands of the deep south and most recently 
into the mid-western maize belt, where artificial fertilisers 
were once generally considered poisonous. In 1954 alone, 
farmers in Iowa, the leading maize state, raised their con- 
sumption of fertilisers by 50 per cent. 

The long range reason for the resort to chemical fertilisers 
is the closing of the frontier. and the pressure of a still- 
increasing population on the limited land available. Between 
1920 and 1950, farm acreage in the United States increased 
less than 2 per cent, but production of farm crops, going 
up by 87 per cent, more than kept pace with population. 
While mechanisation and improved methods of cultivation 
and insect control undoubtedly contributed to the rise in 
output per acre, an increase of 360 per cent in the use of 
fertilisers during the period was the most important single 
factor. A more immediate incentive to greater fertilisation 
has come from the fall in farm prices and from the govern- 
ment’s agricultural programmes which impose restrictions 
on acreage rather than on output ; both tempt farmers to 
dc all they can to increase yields per acre. Ironically, the 
Agriculture Department, which administers the programmes 
designed to limit crops, has also provided much of the 
knowledge, experimental research and advice which have 
promoted higher yields by means of fertilisation. 

To these pressures another formidable one has been 
added: the sales promotion activities of the companies, 
some of them among the largest in the country, which 
have entered the agricultural chemical field. By spending 
over $1 billion a year on fertilisers, the American farmer 
has caught the eye not only of the long-established chemical 
undertakings, but also of a dozen oil firms, several steel 
makers, two electrical utility companies, a coal company, 
a farm equipment manufacturer and a steamship line, as 
well as several newly organised businesses, all of which 
are now making fertilisers. The considerable resources, 
financial and technical, of these companies and the sharp 
competition in the industry have produced an almost 
bewildering array of products and processes. 

The basic economic requirement for a fertiliser is that 
its cost to the farmer must be less than the increase in 
crop value resulting from its use. This has meant not only 
that manufacturers of fertilisers have sought to reduce their 
basic costs of production, but also that their products have 
contained increasingly higher proportions of nutrients (to 
save transport charges) and have required increasingly 
smaller amounts of labour to apply. 

The greatest expansion in the field of agricultural 
chemicals has been, and continues to be, in ammonia, 
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PROGRESS IN The wonder of television is already lost to the millions who see and 
hear in their own homes events which may be occurring hundreds of 
ELECTRONICS miles away. It is already an accepted part of our lives, to be judged 
and debated not on its technical qualities, but on its value as an entertainment and its influence on our culture. 
And yet what it is and what it may become depends largely upon the scientific research and manufacturing 
techniques that have converted light into electrical energy, and electrical energy into light. 
Present day television would be impossible without the cathode ray tube. A beam 
of electrons, modulated by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within the tube, 
and paints upon it a reproduction of the original scene or picture. 
Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially designed to maintain excellent 
picture quality over a very long period of service. Modern methods of production and 
rigid quality control permit large scale manufacture of tubes of consistently high 
performance, even though they are highly intricate and complex devices. 
Mullard’s contribution to the development of television is, therefore, a significant one. Great manufactur- 
ing resources are supported by extensive research and development facilities, and these are at the service of an 
industry which leads the world in the progress of electronics. 
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MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: : 
Blackburn Fleetwood Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne’s Mitcham 
Padiham Rawtenstall Simonstone Southport Waddon Wandsworth Whyteleafe 
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which is made by taking nitrogen from the air and com- 
bining it with hydrogen. American capacity for making 
ammonia increased ten-fold between 1939 and 1954 and 
is expected to be almost redoubled by 1957. Ammonia 
is the basic ingredient of most nitrate fertilisers, but the 
recent expansion is the result of an ingenious development 
which allows the pure liquid or “anhydrous” ammonia 
itself to be applied directly to fields. Thus the cheapest 
and most concentrated form of nitrogen (the nutrient con- 
tent is 80 per cent, compared with an average of 25 per 
cent for all commercial fertilisers) is put into the soil with 
a minimum of the expense of transport, handling and 
application which is involved where ordinary solid fertilisers 
are used. Under this system, ammonia is sent in pressurised 
tanks from the producing plants to distribution stations 
where it is stored in huge spheres. Transferred to smaller 
tanks which are pulled through the fields by tractors, the 
liquid flows under pressure into the earth through tubes 
mounted behind blades which cut the soil to a depth of 
four to six inches. A disc cultivator immediately covers 
the ammonia (which becomes a gas upon its release from 
pressure) with earth before it can escape into the air. In 
1954 this anhydrous ammonia was the source of 20 per 
cent of the fertiliser nitrogen used in the country. 

In the far west, where anhydrous ammonia was first 
employed, an even newer method of applying nitrogen is 
showing impressive gains. This is an aqueous solution 
containing 25 per cent of ammonia, which can be injected 
into the soil in much the same manner as anhydrous 
ammonia or, even more simply, introduced into irrigation 
water which is sprinkled or allowed to flow on to fields. 
A further advantage over anhydrous ammonia is that such 
“‘aqua ammonia ” does not require any considerable invest- 
ment in equipment for storage and application. Its chief 
disadvantage is the cost of transporting the water in which 
the nutrient is carried, but this is minimised by the estab- 
lishment of distribution stations to which pure ammonia 
is brought, released into water and then taken to nearby 
fields by lorry. 

Another and potentially very great attraction of aqua 
ammonia is that other plant nutrients can be added to the 
solution. Several firms are already selling a mixture of 
ammonia and phosphoric acid in water, thus providing 
nitrogen and phosphorus at once. Phosphoric acid, which 
as a highly-concentrated liquid fertiliser offers the 
same advantages as does anhydrous ammonia, likewise 
required expensive distributing equipment made of stain- 
less steel, because of its high corrosive powers. However, 
since an ammonia-phosphoric acid solution in certain ratios 
is chemically neutral, such mixtures can be handled in 
the equipment used for aqua ammonia. The possibility 
of adding further ingredients to such solutions may lead 
to liquid fertilisers made to order, with local dealers mixing 
them according to the individual requirements of each 
farmer’s fields and crops. These fertilisers would contain 
the basic plant nutrients and also special elements and 
minerals which are often needed, but not economically 
available, in minute quantities. 

Such mixtures are abundantly available, of course, in 
the conventional solid fertilisers which still account for the 
largest part of American consumption. But here, too, new 
products are reflecting the trend to more highly concen- 
trated and more easily handled fertilisers. For example, 
one of the steel producing companies which has long 
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marketed a by-product of its coke ovens, ammonium sul- 
phate, as a fertiliser, is changing over to diammonium 
phosphate, which contains 74 per cent of nutrients against 
only 20 per cent in the old compound. Similarly, many 
producers of “super-phosphate,” the most widely used 
fertiliser in the country, are turning from this crude, bulky 
product (made of crushed phosphate rock treated with 
sulphuric acid) to “ triple superphosphate,” which contains 
a much greater proportion of nutrients. To make handling 
easier, fertiliser makers are now “ pelletising ” their pro- 
ducts, so that they are granular instead of powdery. This 
is of particular value to the growing number of American 
farms on which aircraft are becoming important agricultural 
implements. Granular fertilisers, which can be dropped 
on to fields from the air with little disturbance by the 
wind, are widely used on rice fields and large acreages 
of pastureland, where ground application is impossible or 
prohibitively expensive. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Office of Defence Mobilisation has now restored the 
eligibility of eleven industries for the tax privileges designed 
to encourage expansion needed for defence purposes ; 
among the industries which may once more apply for 
permission for fast depreciation allowances are’ commercial 
aircraft, railway goods wagons and petroleum. A number 
of industries directly related to defence were never affected 
by the suspension, but 25 industries have now been denied 
this help permanently, on the grounds that their facilities 
are adequate for all expected wartime needs. 


* 


The Hoover Commission on the Organisation of the 
Executive Branch of the Government practised what it 
preached—economy. When it finally finished work at the 
end of September it returned $83,000 in unspent funds 
to the Treasury. 


* 


The Secretary of the Navy, admittedly using his common 
sense, has over-ruled a special board which decided that 
a naval commission must be denied to a young merchant 
marine officer, Mr Eugene Landy, because his mother was 
once a°member of the Communist party. The Secretary 
said that to disqualify Mr Landy would be contrary to one 
of the fundamental principles of the American way of life— 


the opportunity given to each individual to succeed on iis 
own merits. 


* 


The latest report from the Public Health Service on the 
effectiveness of the Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis 
suggests that the number of cases of the disease found among 
vaccinated children was from 25 to 50 per cent less, and 
that the illness was much less severe, than among unvacci- 
nated children. 
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OLONEL NASSER has bought Czech arms and the 


hearts of the Arabs at the same time. If there are 
some elder statesmen in the Middle East who mutter their 
private fears about the Egyptian deal, they are compelled 
in public to applaud this act of Arab independence. To 
their peoples, the deal seems wise, brave and praiseworthy 
—and it cocks a welcome snook at both Israel and the West. 

The hallelujah chorus reflects the abiding lack of faith 
in western policy. The Arabs have never believed that they 
could trust the Tripartite Declaration to protect them 
against Israel and, as they incline to believe the almost 
unanimous opinion of the world press that Israel could 
win in a straight fight at any time, they cannot see the 
justice of a western rationing of arms as between Arab 
and Jew that perpetuates this Arab inferiority. (They are 
so busy reckoning in terms of arms and effectives that they 
forget the advantage Israel enjoys through unity of com- 
mand.) 

The Tripartite Declaration guaranteeing the frontiers 
of the Middle East depended on voluntary rationing of 
arms, and Colonel Nasser has now destroyed this basis. 
The crux of his argument rests on his contention that Israel 
has not been party to it, and, if this is true, the western 
powers have had their heads in the sand. They could not 
forever control the supply of arms to the Middle East 
because they had not a monopoly of them ; and the Iron 
Curtain countries have for some time given evidence in 
the Middle East of surpluses available from Korea and the 
reduced garrisons of Europe. The very fact that Nasser 
was thinking about getting arms from Russia was sufficient 
warning, however confusing some of his statements on this 
subject may have been. Experience has shown that he 
bluffs only when he is willing to have his bluff called. He 
is like a barque which tacks laboriously towards a few 
harbour lights it clearly sees. And he clearly saw that 
ix was illogical for western observers to repeat so often 
that Israel was the military superior of Egypt while the 
West conducted an arms policy based on the assumption 
of equality. 

Nor did he believe there could ever be an understanding 
with Israel as long as the Arabs were in an inferior position. 
He would argue that the Tripartite Declaration, in helping 
to preserve an uneasy truce by perpetuating the inferiority 
of the Arabs, must hinder the western powers in their search 
for an Arab-Israeli peace and in the long run strengthen 





The World Overseas 


Arab Welcome to Arms 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


the threat of Israeli aggression. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that he has pulled a prop from beneath western policy. 

There are manifest dangers in his present position. 
However unsatisfactory the Tripartite Declaration may be 
to the Arabs, it did help to cement the shaky joints of the 
Middle East. According to reports reaching here, Israeli 
“ activists ” are arguing that, as Egypt has “ wrecked ” the 
policy based on the Declaration, this is a suitable moment 
to launch a war. There is nothing now to fear, they are 
reported to say, but the pious displeasure of the United 
Nations. A moment at which Britain and the United States 
are re-thinking their policies and France is at daggers drawn 
with Egypt is certainly an awkward hiatus. 

Diplomats here are doing their re-thinking more tran- 
quilly than did London and Washington when the arms 
deal was first announced. It is evident that a slightly 
happier view of Nasser’s intentions is now taken, even 
though his ability to fulfil them is doubted. The problem 
is the same: to preserve peace between Israel and its neigh- 
bours. In addition, there is the need to plug the hole 
through which Egypt has given entry to Russian-controlled 
elements. 

The consternation shown by Washington in particular 
has strengthened Colonel Nasser in the Arab world, but 
the Arab Foreign Ministers, who met last weekend in the 
Council of the Arab League at Cairo, are naturally anxious 
to know what happens now if Israel attacks. Their anxieties 
cannot be publicly expressed because of the welcome given 
to Nasser’s action by the Arab peoples. 

Yet western policy may well gain by the enhanced 
prestige of the Egyptian leader, for it is notoriously easier 
to deal with an Egyptian speaking from strength than 
with one speaking from weakness. His influence had been 
undermined by the Sudan situation, by the Turco-Iraqi 
agreement, and by the wearisome and incomprehensible 
double-talk about the Saudi-Syrian-Egyptian pact. Now, 
riding upon the tide of Arab good opinion, he is able to 
escape many of the frustrations of policy he has suffered 
this year. One of the signs that he is inclined to do so 


was his cordiality when the young Iraqi Foreign Minister, 
El-Sayed Burhan Bashayan, paid a courtesy call at the 
Presidency ; he could afford to be forgiving now that Egypt’s 
prestige within the Arab world is revitalised. 

Nasser is realist enough to know the importance of 
Iraq, and when hr met Bashayan he hoped that the two 
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countries could forget their recent anger. Whether he now 
feels sufficiently restored to forget about his proposed pact 
with Saudi Arabia and Syria is not clear. (Saudi Arabia 
will certainly work hard for its completion, if oniy tc keep 
Iraq at arm’s length from Egypt.) At any rate, if Egypt 
and Iraq can reach partial understanding which prevents 
their clashing at almost every stage of policy in the area, 
the situation in the Middle East will improve from a western 
point of view. 

The concurrence of Egypt and Iraq is necessary for the 
success of western policy in the Middle East, including 
policy. on Israel. Apart, they undermine each other. 
Together, they ‘give the Arabs much greater bargaining 
power but make it reasonably certain that a bargain can 
be entered into and kept. If, therefore, the meeting of the 
Arab League can be made to mark the beginning of the 
end of the acute dissension which stemmed from the Turco- 
Iraqi agreement, the foundations of western policy in the 
Middle East will not be so weakened as the Czech arms 
deal would at first sight imply. 


Fission Over Peaceful Atoms 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS) CORRESPONDENT 


— by a change of course, to find a haven from 
recurrent “ anti-colonial” storms, the political com- 
mittee of the United Nations Assembly began last week to 
discuss the peaceful use of atomic energy—only to find that 
even pacific atomic waters are not immune from squalls. 
There are two proposals under discussion. The first of 


these—to hold a second international conference in about . 


three years’ time—is assured of plain sailing. The first 
conference, held at Geneva in August, was such a success 
that delegates can now only vie with each other in 
enthusiastic support for its successor. But when the com- 
mittee began to discuss the creation of an international 
atomic energy agency it found that the water had already 
become uncomfortably choppy. Since President Eisen- 
hower first suggested an international “‘ atomic pool” in a 
dramatic speech to the Assembly nearly two years ago, his 
proposals have turned full circle. By last autumn, when 
further details were sought from the American delegation, 
it appeared that the concept of a pool had been whittled 
down into a clearing house for bilateral agreements between 
member countries. There is little doubt that the Americans 
still at heart prefer directly executed bilateral agreements 
rather than an international agency over which they would 
have a more tenuous influence. But so critical was the 
reaction in the United Nations to the apparent American 
retreat from President Eisenhower’s imaginative proposal 
that the atomic pool has now reappeared dressed in most 
of its original clothes. 

The draft charter, circulated last August to all 84 states 
that belong to the United Nations or its specialised agencies 
(Unesco, the ILO and so on), has now been made public. 
It provides for an international agency with three main 
functions: to encourage, by mutual assistance, research on 
and the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy ; to 
receive and allocate nuclear materials for peaceful purposes ; 
and to promote the interchange of technical information. 
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It must also, of course, have the power to ensure that any 
assistance granted is used solely for peaceful purposes. 
The initial membership of the atomic agency would be open 
to all members of Uno or its specialised agencies. Its 
policy would be ditected by a board of governors repre- 
senting sixteen nations—the five most important con- 
tributors of technical assistance and fissionable materials 
(initially Canada, France, Britain, the United States and 
Russia—if it joins); five leading producers of uranium 
and thorium (initially Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Portugal and South Africa); and six others selected mainly 
from countries receiving assistance, with an eye also to 
the geographical balance of the entire board. Members 
could either give or sell nuclear materials to the agency. 
Policy decisions by the governors would be taken by 
majority vote, without veto, and no donor would have the 
right to stipulate the manner in which its contribution 
be used. 

It is over the constitution of the board that the agency’s 
sponsors have run into their first squall. Led by India, 
the atomic “ have-nots” are showing their resentment at 
what they see as a fait accompli by the “club” of eight 
western “atomic powers”—the United States, Britain, 
France, Canada, Portugal, South Africa, Australia and 
Belgium—that drew up the draft charter. After the first 
year, the board itself is to designate the five most advanced 
atomic powers, and the eight most important producers of 
raw materials (of which five are to be selected for member- 
ship, by a vote of the 13 designees). Theére is in this 
arrangement a little “ built-in flexibility.” India itself, for 
example, if Mr Krishna Menon’s claim that his country 
is the largest thorium producer in the world can be sub- 
stantiated, could hope to secure a place as a producer. But 
the majority of the board, in effect, would be self- 
perpetuating. All that is left for the atomic “ have-nots ” 
is the opportunity to compete for a minority of six seats. 
Many Asian, African and Latin American countries want 
the constitution of the agency to be decided by the 
Assembly itself, where they are already tasting the sweet 
power of the majority vote. They also want a closer 
relationship between the agency and Uno than is implied 
by leaving this relationship to be negotiated by its board. 
And they are disappointed that the agency is to sell, and net 
lend, materials and equipment to users who may find the 
terms of payment too dear. Also rather hurt at their 
exclusion from the “ club ” are the Scandinavian countries, 
supported, at least in spirit, by the Secretary-General, 
whose close interest in the subject is given little recognition 
by the vague relationship of the agency to his own 
secretariat. . 


Reluctant Russians 


Another important question is whether the Russians wil! 
join the agency. Marshal Bulganin said at Geneva that the 
Soviet Union would contribute nuclear materials to “an 
agency” if and when agreement on its charter could be 
reached. When the Russians recently sent the United 
States their “ suggestions” about the draft charter, the 
Americans seemed encouraged by the conciliatory terms of 
the reply. But on Tuesday Mr Kuznetsov revealed that 
the Russians, were they to join, would insist on intro- 
ducing the veto power by placing the agency under the 
Security Council. They also, evidently with an eye on 
Communist China, reject the idea that the initial member- 
ship of the agency should be limited to members of the 


\ 
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UN and the specialised agencies. If the Russians refuse 
to join, an effective agency can still be set up; it could 
also be set up by the “ atomic powers ” without regard to 
the wishes of the majority of UN members, retaining only 
a weak link with the world organisation. But if its original 
objectives are to be realised, as technical assistance pro- 
grammes in non-nuclear fields have already made abun- 
dantly clear, the underdeveloped countries may need to 
have a larger part in guiding its policy. 


Japan’s Patchwork Socialists 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


APAN now has a Socialist party—or so it is announced. 
J After a year of word-splitting and circle-squaring, the 
left and right wings have managed to paper themselves 
together. There is a decent agreement to ignore the cracks 
still showing plainly in the united front, and to applaud, 
with slightly forced banzais, the spectacle of the tough Mr 
Mosaburo Suzuki, the former left-wing leader, and the 
gentle Mr Jotaro Kawakami, the former right-wing leader, 
unfurling, arm in arm, the pale pink flag of new-found 
Socialist unity. 

The left wing, which has 89 members in the lower house 
of the Diet, compared with the right wing’s 67, appears on 
the surface to have yielded most concessions to secure the 
merger. This complaint is made angrily by Sohyo (the 
anti-American trade union council). Conversely, Zenro (the 
anti-Communist union congress) complains, just as angrily, 
that the right wing made too many concessions to the left. 
This dispute between the still-sundered trade unionists, 
although it may suggest that a reasonable bargain was struck, 
is a poor omen for the durability of the Socialist merger. 
And if silence temporarily muffles the extremists of the 
left wing, no one can pretend that this sullen harmony will 
continue—especially if the new party, taking advantage of 
the conservative disunity, manages to scramble into office. 

The most significant concession by the left wing has been 
the quiet dropping of the old “ no-arms-at-all” pledge. 
Both factions are opposed to rearmament in principle, in 
the same way as they are opposed to capitalist corruption 
and sin ; but the confused right-wing argument—that main- 
tenance of a small defence force, even if of such a small 
size as to be worse than useless, is unavoidable—has been 
adopted as a hollow plank on the new party’s platform. 
It would be foolish to believe that the strong pacifist bloc 
in the left wing has swallowed its previous implacable 
objections to any form of rearmament. Officially, however, 
absolute opposition to Japanese rearmament has now dis- 
appeared from the policies of all the major parties. 

Some agile exercises in the higher semantics were needed 
to arrange a common front towards America, Russia and 
Communist China. The former right-wing manifesto had 

. read that “ Japan is an independent country, although her 
independence is incomplete,” and was dedicated to “ com- 
pletion of independence.” The left wing has always 
insisted that “ Japan is a subordinate nation to America” 
and demanded “achievement of independence.” The 


merger compromise reads: “ Japan has failed to achieve 
her independence, due to military and economic pressure 
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by the United States, although nominally she is an indepen- 
dent country.” The right wing had demanded “ a thorough 
review,” and the left “complete abrogation,” of the 
American-Japanese security treaty and administrative agree- 
ment. “ Abrogation ” has now been discreetly forgotten, in 
favour of a pleasantly equivocal “ settlement, which will be 
concluded with the two big camps of the world, with due 
consideration to the collective security system.” 

Significantly, the embarrassing word “ neutrality ” appears 
nowhere in the joint manifesto, but the need for friendlier 
relations with “Asian nations affiliated neither with the 
Russian nor American camps” is strongly emphasised. And 
the right wing have discarded their original declaration that 
“Japan belongs to the free nations as the result of the San 
Francisco peace treaty.” The new party adheres piously 
to the same Rotarian hope, which the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hatoyama, blandly wrested from them at the last elections, 
that Japan can miraculously develop and enjoy the happiest 
and most rewarding relations at all times with both the 
Communists and the West. Chiang Kai-shek has been 
overlooked altogether, but “a high-level parley between 
Japan and Communist China ” is earnestly sought “ to settle 
all pending issues.” 

The delicate problem of leadership has been solved, in 
Japanese fashion, by adding extra wheels to the executive 
rickshaw. Mr Suzuki, who steadfastly denies membership 
of the Communist party, has become “chairman of the 
Socialist central executive committee.” Mr Kawakami, a 
Christian, scholar and amiable old-style Fabian, has been 
hoisted into the giddy position of “supreme adviser” to 
the party, although it is unkindly suggested that Mr Hiroo 
Wada, a brilliant left-wing strategist, will—again, in 
Japanese fashion — exercise more power as a_ simple 
“adviser” to the party. The undistinguished right-wing 
veteran, Mr Inejiro Asanuma, fills the position of 
“ secretary-general of the executive committee.” 


Tugs from the Left 


The Communist party, which has already infiltrated 
deeply into Sohyo, and which is pledged to virtually the 
same policy as the former left-wing Socialists, is in an admir- 
able position to make trouble among their more disgruntled 
members. Or, more astutely, the Communists can work 
through local Socialist organisations to promote the 
ascendancy of the left-wing bloc and the revival of the old 
leftist line, which harmonises perfectly with their own open 
policy under the new Communist line of “ proper demo- 
cratic processes.” There is no evidence that the comrades 
are dismayed by the resolute pronouncement of the new 
Socialist party to “fight Communism equally with 
imperialism and capitalism.” They have noted with satis- 
faction the harassed reply by Mr Yoshimichi Ito, chairman 
of the left-wing policy committee, to militant hecklers: 
“ This reference concerns only the activities of the Japanese 
Communist Party. We criticise the-Communist party but 
we are not anti-Communist.” 

The most disinterested aid and comfort received by the 
Socialist party at present comes from the conservatives, 
who are still struggling and conspiring vainly to achieve 
a merger that, without a strong and dynamic leader, can 
hardly hope to achieve even the ramshackle unity of the 
Socialists. The Socialists are still feglecting sources of 
potential support in farming areas. The strong and able 
Mr Suehiro Nishio, an influential right-wing member, who 
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is at present under a cloud as the result of unproven scandal 


charges, said incisively in a recent private conversation: 
“ We Socialists will not become a real party until our repre- 
sentatives live among the people and make themselves a 
humble part of local communal life, instead of rushing off 
after their election to live in Tokyo and wear the same 
striped trousers as the conservatives.” The Japanese Com- 
munists certainly do not make this mistake. 


Away from Stakhanovism ? > 


HE Soviet leaders may soon be taking another 

important step away from the path traced by Stalin. 
They are apparently preparing a general overhaul of the 
wage system consecrated by nearly a quarter of a century 
of Stalinist practice. 
mission, headed by Mr Kaganovich, was set up earlier this 
year, and the scope of its intended action may be. gathered 
from articles now being published in Soviet economic 
periodicals. The projected reform should involve not only 
the simplification and raising of existing production norms 
as part of a great drive for higher productivity ; it should 
also bring about a flattening of the steeply graduated system 
of piece-rates, a reduction of cash rewards and, generally, 
of the bias in favour of shock workers. In other words, it 
should mark a first breach in the pattern of wage-differentia- 
‘tion raised to a myth under Stalin. 

The Socialist principle “ to each according to his needs ” 
could not survive for long in face of the problems involved 
in industrialising primitive Russia. The transformation 
of backward peasants into industrial workers laid the 
foundations for a system of incentives which rapidly spread 
throughout the Soviet economy. From necessity Stalin 
made a virtue. The very idea of equality—the uravnilovka 
—was soon branded as a dangerous heresy. Record breakers 
were given not only higher wages and rewards in cash and 
kind ; they were also granted social privileges and were 
raised to the status of a labour aristocracy. Some twenty 
years ago a miner, Alexiei Stakhanov, broke a record in 
coal extraction and gave his name to a whole movement 
which was intended to lead Russia on the road of industrial 
efficiency. Penalties for under-fulfilment of norms, together 
with rapidly rising rewards for their over-fulfilment, were 
the new Soviet order of the day. 


Death of a Hero 


The name of Stakhanov has now disappeared from the 
Soviet press, and the system which it symbolised has come 
under fire not on the grounds of ideology but for practical 
reasons of efficiency. It is cumbersome, it does not work 
and does not pay—according to Voprosy Ekonomiki, the 
journal of the Academy of Sciences. The scope of the 
piece-rate system, which already covers over three-quarters 
of Russian workers, is to stay and even to be extended, but 
there is no longer felt to be any need to raise steeply, the 
wage-curve above the norm. The spread of technical 
education has apparently rendered obsolete a method which 
was useful as long as skill was at such a premium. Thus, 
for instance, the proportion of skilled workers in the 
engineering industry now amounts to nearly three-quarters, 


A special manpower and wagé com- * 
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compared with less than a quarter in 1930. Ordinary piece- 
rates should prove enough to increase the productivity of 
these qualified workers. The article also attacks the system 
of cash rewards, which are either too low to act as an incen- 
tive or too costly to be worth while. Rising all-round pro- 
ductivity, rather than individual exploits in record-breaking, 
is now the goal. Indeed, in this attack on undue differentia- 
tion, even the principle of special regional rates (favouring 
particularly the east) is questioned. 

Another feature of the intended reform will be welcome 
to Russian workers: the simplification of existing scales, 
which, through their complexity, have become a nightmarish 
puzzle for the average workman. Thus, for example, in 
the tractor industry there are 70 scales covering 103 rates ; 
and in the Magnitogorsk combine 26 scales involving 232 
rates. This state of things is now criticised as engendering 
bureaucratic waste and workers’ discontent. Unfortunately, 
the necessary simplification is to be accompanied by the 
raising of. production norms. This is part and parcel of 
the general programme ‘for higher productivity which is 
to be the main feature of the forthcoming five-year plan. 
In this way the planners want to combat the growing danger 
of inflation. It has often been pointed out in these columns 
that Stalin’s successors pledged: themselves to raise rapidly 
the standard of life of the population, but disappointing 
agricultural results and, above all, the switch back to heavy 
industry seem to have caused a discrepancy between the 
released purchasing power and the available consumer 
goods. This inflationary threat is now admitted by no less 
an authority than Pravda: “A faulty ratio in the rate of 
growth of productivity and wages may upset the objectively 
necessary proportions between production and consump- 
tion, between the quantity of goods and that of money in 
circulation. This may finally lead to difficulties in supply, 
to the devaluation of the rouble and to a fall in wages.” 


Pride and Privileges 


Raised norms are only a thinly disguised way of reducing 
wages. The workers will have to- produce much more if 
the government is to keep its pledge. It is not astonishing 
that Mr Kaganovich’s commission is trying out its ideas in 
specialised publications with a small circulation. This is 
particularly necessary since those features of the reform 
likely to have a popular appeal—above all, its “ egalitarian” 
tendencies—are bound to provoke the wrath of powerful 
vested interests, of the entrenched workers’ élite created 
under Stalinism. This labour aristocracy has strong ties 
with factory managers or local party dignitaries and will 
certainly resist this first encroachment on its privileges. 

It is significant that these timid attempts to alter existing 
labour policy coincide with an eclipse of the official trade 
union leader, Nikolai Shvernik. Mr Shvernik had been 
secretary of the unions during the struggle against 
egalitarianism and in the heyday of Stakhanovism. In 1944 
he was rewarded with the chairmanship of the presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, but on the morrow of Stalin’s death 
he was posted back into the trade unions. It would be 
quite logical if the present modifications of Stakhanovism 
coincided with the further disgrace of one of its apostles. 
The labour aristocracy and its allies, however, may still hit 
back, and next year’s Party congress may well be the. stage 
for a dramatic struggle between the two points of view. 
Its outcome will have a vital effect not only on the economy 
of post-Stalinist Russia but also on the political scene. 
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NEVER before have the great men of the age 
been so well known to their contemporaries as 
today. News of almost all their words and actions 
is flashed round the world in seconds. Their 
faces and voices are made daily familiar to us in 
newspaper photographs, on the radio, in films 
and on television. We are intensely aware not 
only of their importance but also of their per- 
sonalities. Their impact is enormous on us as 
well as on world events. 


It would not be fitting to name them here, for 


Men who guide the destinies of 
the world wear Rolex watches 


they include royalty, the heads of states, great 
statesmen and service chiefs. But there is one 
unusual thing we invite you to look at when you 
next see them or their pictures—the watch on 
their wrists. That watch will most likely bear 
the name of Rolex of Geneva. 

Accustomed though they are to the very best, 
these eminent men are nevertheless amazed at 
the accuracy and reliability of their Rolex 
watches. Rolex are proud, if unsurprised, that 
they quickly take these qualities for granted. 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, one of the 
most accurate watches in the world. Its accuracy 
has been objectively tested by a Swiss Government 
Testing Station, which has awarded the watch an 
Official Timing Certificate, with the coveted dis- 
tinction ‘‘Especially good results,” and the right 
to be called an Officially Certified Chronometer. 
Its movement is permanently protected from all 
harmful elements by the 100% waterproof Rolex 
Oyster case. The Datejust is also self-winding, 
powered by the new Rolex Perpetual ‘‘rotor.”” This 
keepsa constant tensiononthe mainspring, making for 
still greater accuracy. And the date is shown on the 
dial, changing automatically each night at midnight, 
and magnified by a‘‘Cyclops”’ lens for easy reading, 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual—cul- 
mination of three Rolex triumphs. 
In 1910, Rolex gained their first 
Official Timing Certificate for a 
wrist-chronometer. Now Rolex 
have produced 250,000 Officially 
Certified wrist-chronometers — 
three times as many as the rest of 
the Swiss watch industry com- 
bined. In 1926, Rolex invented the 
Oyster, case, the first truly water- 


ae a |i 
rugged Oyster case protects the history of 


movement, permanently, from 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931, * 
Time measurement 


Rolex invented the first ‘‘rotor’’ 
self-winding mechanism. The latest 
Perpetual ‘‘rotor’? powers the 
Oyster Perpetual, silently and 
automatically. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder & Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1, 
and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A ROLEX 


A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 


RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 
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One Standard typewriter is very much like another, 
until you do a day’s work at each. With one 

9 
machine it feels like a week of Mondays. With an 


Imperial “66’, it’s a nice, comfortable day, 


with the sun shining and the weekend coming. 
IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL 


Here's news of 


IGA "S 


FAMILY FARE PLAN 


Briefly, this is how it works. The husband or wife in 
charge of a family party pays the normal fare. The 
accompanying wife or husband, or son or daughter between 


‘ the ages of 12 and 25 inclusive, will pay the normal First 
Quick work \ or Tourist fare Jess considerable savings (see example 


below). Children below the age of 12 pay half the normal 
adult fare, children under 2 years pay 10%. 


well done ..eremember TCA means SUPER Constellation comfort ! 


A FAMILY OF 4 
CAN SAVE UP TO 


£214 


LONDON TO MONTREAL 


: Tourist Off-Season| Faniily Fare 
Effective Nov.t | Round Trip | Plan 


Mr. “A” £168.19.0 £168.19.0 
Mrs. “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 
Master “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 
Miss “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 


£675.16.0 £461.9.0 | 


Even greater savings if you travel First Class. 


See your Travel Agent for details of how much YOU can save ! 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 


i Y p S Ww 7" 1 t eC 7. S 27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1, and GLASGOW 


Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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Delhi Strikes at Managing 
Agents 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


N 1696 in England there was passed an Act “ to restrain 

‘the number and ill-practice of Brokers and Stock- 
jobbers ”; in 1734 a further Act “to prevent the infamous 
practice of stock-jobbing.” India’s Companies Bill, which, 
after two patient years in parliament, should be ready for 
the president’s assent by Christmas, might well have been 
entitled a bill “to restrain the number and ill-practice of 
managing agents.” Had the back-benchers and the opposi- 
tion had their way, it would have become a bill to prevent 
their “ infamous practice ” altogether. 

The bill does not deal only with managing agents. It is 
largely based on the recommendations of a committee on 
company law reform which was appointed in 1950, and 
whose report drew heavily on the English Act of 1948 ; 
Indian company law has always been based on English law, 
from the very first Act of 1850, which followed the English 
Act of 1844. Much of the bill, therefore, is an attempt to 
protect shareholders and the public in a way that has aroused 
no controversy at all. Thus, prospectuses will have to give 
more details ; balance sheets will have to make clear the 
whole position of the company—fixed assets, for example, are 
tc be classified under ten headings, current assets under 
five ; directors will retire at 65, unless the company resolves 
otherwise ; private limited companies will have to register 
their balance sheets ; a company which has raised money 
from the public will not be able to operate unless the public 
has subscribed the minimum amount. 

None of these reforms is of major importance. Most of 
them are inspired by the idea that, if shareholders are to 
have any real control over directors and if the stock market 
is not to be manipulated by those with inside knowledge, 
as has occurred so often, shareholders must be told the 
full truth about what is happening to their companies. To 
this principle there is no real objection, though some of the 
provisions of the bill are unnecessarily detailed and cumber- 
some, and many directors may well feel uneasy about the 
penalties which carelessness without any fraudulent intent 
may bring upon them. 


Abuse and Severity 


But the heart of the storm which the bill has raised lies 
i: its provisions about managing agencies. The managing 
agency is a specifically Indian institution, by which an indi- 
vidual or a firm promotes a company, helps finance it, pro- 
vides it with management and consultant skills, and in 
return takes a commission on profits, or sometimes on sales. 
Without the managing agencies, Indian industry could not 
have been built up; and they were providing Indian 
business with professional managers when English business 
was still being run by sons and nephews. The managing 
agency system is, however, particularly susceptible to abuse. 
The managing agent can give sole selling agencies to his 
relations, and let the profits be made by the selling agency 
and not by the company. He can use the money of com- 
panies in which the public is largely interested to finance the 
operations of other companies he himself owns. He can 
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speculate in the market for his company’s raw materials, and 
let the company bear the loss on speculations which go 
wrong. All this can happen, and during the years of war 
inflation and controls it often did happen. Some of the 
Marwari agency houses in particular have made the name 
of “ managing agency ” stink in the public’s nostrils, until 
shareholders’ associations as well as Socialists seem to have 
forgotten both that most of the agencies, Indian or British, 
are completely reputable and that, for most of Indian indus- 
try, there is still no alternative method of management. 
The bill deals severely with managing agencies. Thus, 
their remuneration is limited to ten per cent of net profits ; 
in a bad year when there are no profits, or few, the maximum 
will be £3,750 unless the government specifically permits 
a larger amount. The managing agent will not be able to 


_issue debentures, or to invest the money of one managed 


company in another, or to borrow from the managed com- 
pany, or to be a sole selling agent ; in India he will not be 
able to make loans to anybody without a specific and tightly 
defined authorisation from the company’s directors. And 
many of the disabilities which attach to him will attach also 
tu his associates, defined to include a wide range of relations. 

Moreover, it will not be possible to create or renew an 
agency without official sanction, which is to be given only 
if the government considers that the managing agent is 
proper, that the terms of the agreement are reasonable, that 
it is not against the public interest for the company to have 
an agent, and, that the agent has fulfilled any conditions 
officially imposed upon him. Even if the agent gets through 
all those hoops an appointment may not be made for more 


than fifteen years, or a reappointment for more than ten. 


Moreover, all existing agency contracts are to expire on 
August 15, 1960 ; nobody will be allowed to be the manag- 
ing agent of more than ten companies, and the government 
may notify any industry as being one in which agencies are 
not permitted, 


Merge or Liquidate 2? 


The list of restrictions, from which this is only a selection, 
is formidable. The income of many managing agencies will 
be halved or more than halved. The limitations placed upon 
them are sometimes crippling. Big agencies, if they cannot 
amalgamate their managed companies down to the number 
of ten, will have to let their weaker ones go. Amalgamations 
may mean fewer and stronger units, which will be all to the 
good ; but the bill may equally mean a number of liquida- 
tions, which will be of advantage to no one. 

However, if parliament’s primary distrust is of managing 
agents, it has not shown much more confidence in directors. 
Nobody is to be a managing director of more than two com- 
panies ; no managing director or whole-time director is to 
have his remuneration altered without government sanction. 
This is doubtless part of the campaign to reduce disparities 
of income. The powers and independence of auditors have 
been increased. The government may insist on board repre- 
sentation for an oppressed minority of shareholders, and 
may inspect the company on application of one-tenth of 
the shareholders, or if it thinks there has been managerial 
misconduct, The-board may not even appoint sole selling 
agents except in general meetings. 

The Companies Bill, in fact, puts the joint stock company 
and its management on trial. Everything they do must be 
done in full view of the world ; the right of a company to 
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keep its affairs private is dead. In no circumstances must 
the company’s management obtain any collateral advantage 
from its position ; any sign that managing agents, in parti- 
cular, are doing so will lead to the speedy abolition of the 
whole institution of managing agencies. Finally, and most 
dubiously, extra power in the hands of the government has 
been identified with extra protection for the public. A whole 
new department has been set up to administer the govern- 
ment’s 82 separate powers, which will range from the 
approval of a change in the company’s name to the amalga- 
mation of two companies in the national interest. It will 
be needed. 

The bill will result in a large diversion of India’s best 
managerial time to reorganising at the very time when the 
second Five Year Plan is calling for expansion ; but it was 
perhaps an inevitable sacrifice to what it is fashionable to 
call the “ Avadi spirit,” the spirit of equality at the lowest 
common denominator. 


New Zealand’s Credit Squeeze 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


WO successive increases in bank rate in July and Sept- 
ember this year are clear evidence that New 
Zealand’s National Party government is determined to make 
the money squeeze work. There is now no doubt that the 
country is facing a period of economic difficulties. Earlier, 
New Zealand importers, in response to the rise in national 
income stimulated by boom export conditions and the 
removal of a considerable number of import and exchange 
restrictions, had filled their shops wherever they could buy. 
But the prices of dairy products began to fall, and wool, 
though holding for a while, also began to cheapen ; while 
the price of meat, which had been transferred to the open 
market, fluctuated widely. 

The accumulated result has just been disclosed. New 
Zealand had a balance of payments deficit for the year end- 
ing March 31st of £383 million, the highest for five years. 
The mood until some time after the general election in 
November, 1954, when Mr Holland’s government was 
returned with a reduced majority, was one of buoyant 
optimism. The first warning of change came soon after the 
election when the New Zealand Reserve Bank, disturbed by 
increasing bank advances, increased the minimum reserve 
requirements of the trading banks. Since then there have 
been several turns of the same screw, reinforced with 
instructions to the trading banks to overhaul and cut down 
overdrafts wherever possible. Finally, bank rate was raised 
from § to 6 per cent, and from October Ist the reserve 
requirements were again raised. The money squeeze was on. 

Mr Holland’s new Minister of Finance, Mr Watts, did 
not go as far as Mr Menzies in refusing taxation reductions. 
He gave concessions totalling about £9} million, but subse- 
quently made it plain that the Reserve Bank was carrying 
out government policy in cutting back bank advances and 
that the process would continue until New Zealand could 
live within its overseas income. 

At the moment the prospects of its doing so are remote. 
Import figures are still rising and, with the prospect that 
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wool prices will drop ten per cent compared with last season, 
Overseas earnings may well be less. Mr Watts has already 
announced that motor vehicle imports, one of New Zealand’s 
largest import items, will be cut by one-third next year. 


There has been considerable criticism of the money 
squeeze on the general grounds that it was applied too late 
to check the present drift, that it is not sufficiently discri- 
minatory and that it may damage production even more than 
it restricts imports. The trading banks, who are receiving 
the brunt of their customers’ displeasure, may well feel that 
it should be referred to the Reserve Bank and the govern- 
ment. 


Big Men and Small 


The government, for its part, faces a difficult choice. 
If it returns to import controls, it will be accused of forget- 
ting its election promises. If it decides to seek refuge in 
exchange manipulation, it will be accused of helping the 
farmers at the expense of other sections of the community. 
If it increases interest rates still further it will be accused 
of helping the “big man” at the expense of the small. If 


it tries to use tariffs, it may be in trouble with Gatt. With a 


current and continuous labour shortage, and an increasing 
drift to the towns, it has difficulties in stimulating export 
production. 

Behind all the political problems there is the inescapable 
fact that New Zealand badly needs capital for developmen: 
and to provide for an expanding population, that New 
Zealanders are saving less and investing less and that public 
capital works are absorbing a very large proportion of the 
money and labour available. 

The unpalatable remedy, of course, is more work by the 
existing labour force. But when the government recently 
amended legislation to permit a greater extension of week- 
end trading, there was an immediate and very vigorous out- 
cry by people who declared that this was an assault upon the 
40-hour (closed weekend) week. The government will find 
it extremely difficult to force this issue. 


ISSUED THIS WEEK 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions in 


UNITED KINGDOM CHILE 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA ISRAEL 
AUSTRALIA INDIA 
DENMARK SWITZERLAND 
PERU, BOLIVIA ITALY 

AND ECUADOR PAKISTAN 


Fifty similar reports, covering seventy countries, 
are issued every three months. The annual subscription to ons 
country or territory is £10 and there are discounts when more than 
five reports are taken. Subscribers receive ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS 


giving useful background data. (Single reports cost £3.) 
For full information about this and other services apply to : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511 Ext. 144. 
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A small, controlled earth tremor is one of the geophysicist’s 

most important tools in his quest for the world’s crude oil resources. 

These earth tremors are set off by small explosive charges buried in the ground. 
K th L When the geophysicist explodes a charge, 
ar qua ccs “shock waves” are sent downwards into the earth, and are 
d reflected by layers of rock deep in the earth’s crust. 
to or er The waves that return to the surface are picked up on sensitive 
receivers. By measuring the time between the detonation of the charge and the return of 
the various “echoes”, the geophysicist can glean valuable information 


about the strata beneath him. Indeed, he can often draw an “underground map” 
g Pp 


of the area and so predict where there might be oil. 


The Nobel Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is an important supplier 
of the specialised explosives and detonators used in ‘Seismic Prospecting’, 
as the technique is called, and their prospecting explosives have won an enviable reputation 
for reliability in the far-off tropical and desert lands where oil is found. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 





In SWITZERLAND 
This YALE “ Ware- 
houser” is perfectly suited 
to store products in the 
narrow aisles of a big 

chemical plant in Basel. 


here 
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In SPAIN — 

A YALE /ift truck 
handling automobile steel 
parts at the “ Sociedad 
Espatiola de Automoviles 
de Turismo S. A.” in 
Barcelona. 


there 


and all over the world 
Yale trucks are on the job! 


Yale industrial lift trucks are handling heavy materials 
of all kinds, materials which formerly were lifted and 
moved with backbreaking, gruelling human effort. 
But, no matter where Yale trucks are used — no matter 
where Yale trucks are made; whether in the U.K., 
Europe, U.S.A., or anywhere in the world — you can 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FRANCE 
Fenwick Paris 


SPAIN 
Fenwick Barcelona 


SWITZERLAND 
Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 


HOLLAND 
Van £yle & Ruygers Rotterdam 


Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by : 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Wednesfield, Staffs, England e Velbert Rhid., Germany 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


and under license by 


FENWICK 


Saint-Oven, Seine, France @ Milan, Italy @ Barcelona, Spain 


be sure that wherever you buy, they will be manufactured 
from American design to the exact same high standards 
which have been synonymous with Yale & Towne 
since 1868. When you are considering equipment to 
solve your handling problems, insist on Yale, your 
guarantee of quality. 


YALE 


REGISTERED TRADE 


ITALY 
Fenwick Milan 


BELGIUM 
Fenwick Liége 


MARK 


DENMARK 
V. Lowener Copenhagen 


NORWAY 
A/S Lovener, Mohn, Oslo 


SWEDEN 
A/B V. Lévener, Stockholm 


THE BQ NSS es MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Barely a Balance 


HE “small surplus” in the United Kingdom 
balance of payments that the Chancellor recently 
claimed for the first half of this year turns out to have 
been £17 million, but if defence aid of £33 million 
is excluded, as it must be, the out-turn for this period 
is a true deficit of £16 million. These are small 
residuals compared with 
the vast turnover of pay- 
ments to which they refer 
and lie well within the limit 
of the inevitable “errors 
and omissions.” If, there- 
fore, it is claimed that in 
the first six months of 1955 
the balance of payments 
about broke even that is a 
generalisation as safe as can 
be made with this imper- 
fect product of the statis- 
ticians’ art. 

There are, however, two 
broad pointers that swamp 
any haggling over the size 
of the errors and omissions. 
The first is that the figures 
underline a grave deterior- 
ation in the balance of pay- 
ments compared with a 
year ago. In the first half 
of 1954 Britain had a true surplus of £141 million; the 
deterioration since then is no less than £157 million. 
Secondly, the whole of that deterioration and more was 
suffered on account of trade with non-sterling countries. 
Britain’s current payments surplus with the rest of the 
sterling area rose from £100 million in the first half of 


All Countries : 

PSB DONOW o dad sledideinwiccaece 
Imports 

Balance of trade 

Net. invisibles 

Current payments balance 
Balance after defence aid.. 


Financed by 

Change in reserves....... 

Change in sterling liabilities 

Net investment (plus) or 
borrowing (minus)* ...-. 


1954 to £119 million in the first half of 1955 while | 


the balance on non-sterling account, again excluding 


TABLE I 
THE SWING INTO THE RED 
(£ million) 


*Residual ; includes errors and omissions. 





defence aid, swung from a surplus of £41 million to a 
deficit of £135 million. The shift has been most marked 
and most damaging in the payments balance with the 
dollar area. The deficit of only £3 million in the first 
six months of 1954 has been swollen in the latest 
half-year to £110 million. 

Even after adding defence 
aid,  Britain’s current 
deficit with non-sterling 
countries reached [102 
million in the half year. 
Yet the gold and dollar 
reserves fell by only £29 
million, and—a reassuring 
surprise contained in the 
white paper,* total sterling 
liabilities, net of official 
holdings of non-dollar cur- 
rencies, fell by £68 million, 
of which £51 million was 
in liabilities to non-sterling 
countries. The explana- 
tion is partly that Britain 
benefited from the pro- 
ceeds of the net surplus of 
£71 million earned by the 
rest of the sterling area in 
its trade with third parties; 
and partly that the net 
inflow of capital to the United Kingdom from non- 
sterling countries has increased (from £17 million in 
the first half of 1954 and £32 million in the second half 
to £53 million in the first half of 1955), while the net 
outflow of capital from Britain to the sterling area has 
fallen (from £92 million to £31 million). 


1954 


1,424 
1,471 
— 47 
+188 
+141 
+165 


+179 
+ 89 _ 


+ 75 +107 


“* UK Balance of Payments, 1946 to 1953, CMD 9585. HMSO. 
2s. 6d. 
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On balance, therefore, Britain is shown to have been 
a net borrower, to the extent of £22 million, for the 
first time since 1947. But the significance of this 
display should not be exaggerated. The “investment 
and borrowing” item includes on the credit side an 
adjustment of about £100 million. This margin of 


TABLE II 
GOLD AND DOLLAR ACCOUNTS 
(£ million) 


1953 1954 


Jan.- | July- 


June | Dec. 
| 


Transactions with Dollar Area. 
Umiited Kingdom :- 

Imports (fob) 

Exports (fob) 

Invisibles (net) 


Current balance 


Delence aid 
Repayment of Govt. loans.. 
Other capital transactions. . 


UK net balance 


Rest of sterling area: 

Dollar balance : 
RIE ACGIONIES 6 Si dss wale wes 
Other sterling countries .... 

Gold salesia UK : ......0.00% 
RRR AOOOINEES 05 5.5 ai oss. Saw 
Other sterling countries .... 


+101 
-— 1b 


Total RSA net credit 


Transactions with non-doilar 


error, greatly exceeding the final outcome of the whole 
calculation could easily relate to unidentified receipts 
that really hide a current surplus and are not a true 
inflow of foreign capital. Some foreign capital may 
have been beckoned in by the relatively high interest 
rates that London offered towards the end of the period 
but the amount is unlikely to have been large, for it 
is Officially stated that there was little net movement 
of recorded capital in the period. The deficit for the 
second half of 1954, estimated six months ago at £38 
million, has now been revised to a deficit of only 
£5 million. Any comfort that may be derived from 
the probability of an underestimate of the surplus for 
January-June 1955 must, however, be swamped by 
the fact that the second half of the year is normally 
less favourable than the first half, for both Britain and 
the overseas sterling countries. The out-turn for the 
whole of 1955 is, on present indications, likely to show 
a substantial deficit—and certainly a larger gold loss. 


About {£90 million of the deterioration of £157 
million in Britain’s current payments balance with all 
areas occurred in visible trade. Some of it can be 
attributed to the first effects of the swollen import bill 
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that must bear the main burden of blame. The dock 
strikes naturally played their part in that. The cost of all 
imports rose by £196 million to £1,667 million, and of 
imports from the dollar area alone by £114 million to 
£354 million—an increase of no less than 473 per cent. 
The fall in the net surplus on invisible payments with 
all areas from £188 million to £120 million was mainly 
attributable to a decline in receipts from shipping and 
oil. The rise in tramp freight rates has had an adverse 
effect, as Britain has become a net buyer of tramp 
services—though it remains a net seller of liner services. 
The additional imports of coal and steel have also added 
tu the debit side of the shipping account. The fall 
in receipts from oil operations may be transient, reflect- 
ing initial outpayments under the new arrangements 
with Iran and Iraq. . The invisible payments are also 
being swollen by higher interest rates on sterling 
balances held overseas ; this factor is believed to have 
involved an additional £30 million a year compared 
with 1954. 


The gold and dollar accounts of the sterling area, 
summarised in Table II, reflect little credit on Britain 
and the sterling Dominions. Once again, the colonies 
have saved them from bearing the full brunt of their 
excesses. Britain’s net balance with the dollar area 
showed a deficit of £65 million, compared with a 
surplus of £49 million a year before. The dollar 
deficit of the sterling dominions doubled to £58 million 
though a part of that may reflect merely the finance 


TABLE III 
STERLING LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 


Dec. | June | June | Dec. 
jl, | 30, 30, 31, 
1945 | 1951 | 1954 | 1954 
| (Peak) 


Liabilities to: 
Dollar area 73 97 
OEEC countries. ... 412 422 304 324 520 


All non-sterling area 
countries 1,232 | 1,068 770 856 831 


WR Colonies és. <x c0<: 454 908 } 1,185 

Independent sterling 
COUMETIOS <.../5..-5:0 1,864 
3,049 


1,223 | 1,294 


2,008 | 2,195 1,823 | 1,735 


Total sterling area .. 3,103 


2,462 3,046 | 3,029 


Non-territorial 
organisations .... oe 568 515 476 479 


’ 


Total sterling . 
| 3,694 | 4,739 | 4,334 | 


liabilities 4,378 | 4,339 


by South Africa of a larger portion of its deficit through 
London side by side with increased sales of gold there: 
gold sales in London are up from £67 million to £82 
million. But the only laurels are for the Crown Colonies, 
which improved their net surplus with the dollar area 
from £54 million to £60 million (rubber must have 
helped). Transactions with other non-sterling areas 
are not similarly broken down ; but it is a reasonable 
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assumption that the deterioration in the whole sterling 
area’s balance with these countries from a surplus of 
£38 million to a deficit of £48 million was in the main 
attributable to the inflation-prone mother country and 
Dominions, and that here too the Colonies cut down 
the deficit and stemmed the loss of gold and dollars. 

The good work done by the Colonies in mitigating 
the external strain on Britain shows again in the figure 
of Britain’s sterling liabilities. The total of these liabili- 
ties (excluding the somewhat artificial holdings by non- 
territorial organisations consisting mainly of uncalled 
capital in the IMF and World Bank) fell in the first 
half of this year by £42 million to £3,860 million. 
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Every group of Britain’s sterling creditors reduced its 
claims with the sole exception of the Colonies, whose 
sterling balances rose by £71 million to a new peak 
of £1,294 million. The Colonial sterling balances have 
almost trebled since the end of the war, when they 
stood at £447 million. Part of that great growth 
has naturally been matched by an outflow of long- 
term capital from Britain. But the balancing is far 
from complete, and the shortfall is some guide to the 
extent to which Britain and some of the Dominions 
have built their welfare states and maintained their 
over-buoyant economies with credit advanced by the 
less developed members of the Commonwealth. 


Conversion the Hard Way 


HE best of luck has attended the Government’s 
plans for replacing the £524 million of 3 per cent 
Serial Funding stock, 1955. The terms of the new issue 
announced this week—a 4 per cent conversion stock 
offered at 994, repayable at par between June 15, 1957, 
and June 15, 1958, must have been decided over the 
weekend. The sharp rise in the gilt-edged market that 
occurred on Monday and carried long-dated stocks up 
by 1; to 1% points and the shorts by smaller amounts, 
was therefore an uncovenanted and unengineered help. 
The fine start has caught the market’s eye and will no 
doubt help both the cash and the conversion offers even 
though the rally in the gilt-edged market has not been 
wholly maintained. The Bank of England, the Treasury 
and the Government broker. appear to have played 
their hands well. Advantage has been taken of the 
fact that a rally in gilt-edged was in progress ; probably 
the actual date of the operation was for that reason 
advanced by a few days. 

But properly considered, this conversion operation 
has been planned and executed over a much longer 
period—a period of months, during which the move- 
ment of the gilt-edged market has on the whole been 
strongly adverse and during which it was rightly decided 
that the Government broker must be a net seller, in 
order to reinforce the credit squeeze by refusing to 
pick up the gilt-edged stocks that the banks and others 
had to sell. Tempting opportunities of acquiring the 
maturing 1955 stock—naturally the first stock to be 
sold by the banks—had to be allowed to pass by. Stock 
which in other circumstances would have been moving 
steadily into the portfolios of the departments has had 
to be bought scantily—almost surreptitiously, as part 
of switching operations in which the Government broker 
was not a net buyer. And since the banks were selling 
heavily, this meant that much stock moved into hands 
where its conversion is less sure than it would have 
been, either had it remained with the banks or been 
bought by the Government. 

The authorities have thus had to plan this operation 


with the dice loaded against them to an extent that has 
not been experienced in recent years. The lessons they 
have learned painfully through the unfortunate 4 per 
cent Gas issue and the more reassuring 4} per cent 
Electric issue have doubtless added to the technique of 
debt management, and the experience may be needed 
again if the credit squeeze is to endure. The 
24 per cent National War Bonds, 1954-56, are a problem 
that must soon be considered, and the Government 
broker must already be considering how to buy this 
without becoming a net buyer of stock. 


* 


Government policy has gone much further than 
merely not being a net buyer of stock. The departments 
have throughout most of the period of the squeeze been 
substantial net sellers and have thus incidentally armed 
themselves with buying power. The extent to which 
that has been successfully done over the last few months 
may never be known, but the net selling cannot have 
been small. The very fact that the government broker 
is a seller of the 4 per cent Gas stock, created only last 
July, at over 5 points below its issue price, shows how far 
his previous policy of selling only at a profit and at rising 
prices has had to be modified. 

It is naturally not desirable that the Government 
Departments should use their buying power to subscribe 
for one pennyworth more of the new issue than is 
necessary. Internal subscriptions naturally provide no 
new cash, and thus cannot directly help in the repay- 
ment of such of the outside holdings of 1955 stock as 
are not converted—which is the only real purpose of the 
“cash” offer. But in practice there is no such sum 
as {250 million available for investment in a 
new gilt-edged stock on any single day, so that some 
degree of official participation was inevitable. When 
the market learns, as it did on Thursday, that large 


applicants for over £5 million of the new stock received 


78 per cent of their applications, it does not 
doubt either that departmental funds were used heavily 
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to produce the “ over subscription ” or that 4 per cent 
conversion, 1957-58, will be an addition to the stocks 
that the Government broker has to offer, as also for the 
next few weeks will be 3 per cent Serial Funding, 1955, 


“assented.” In effect, the Government always makes © 


its issue over a period (and usually at varying prices), 
instead of at a single price on a single day. The 
important consideration, if a policy of this kind is to 
remain circumspect and in harmony with present 
monetary policy, is that the new stock shall be such as 
will stand the best chance of speedy resale. 


GROSS REDEMPTION YIELDS* 
| 
Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
5 | 4 | lo | 2 


Short-dated : | 

Nat. War Bonds 24% 
1954/6 

Serial Funding 3% 
1955 Non-assisted . 

Funding 2}% 1952/7. 

Serial Funding 2}% 


~~ 


app 
OWW OW Oo Om 


PpPpD pf a) ao 
+r 


Conv. 2% 1958/9.... 
Long-dated : 

Brit. Elec. 44% 1967/9 

Brit. Gas 4% 1969/72. 

Funding 34% 1999/2004, 4 12 3 


ONO NO OD O 
—_ 


AAH AH H|H H 
COW OF OO WN 
hAH AW AW FA 
CNOo NWO AMD WN 
Ono WE OO © 


bt bt et 


* To the latest date. ¢ Clean. 

Above all, the Government must stand the cost of 
its own policy to the extent of offering a stock that 
investors will wish to buy, turning aside from ll 
temptation to induce them to buy on terms more favour- 
able to the taxpayer. It appears that that principle has 
been accepted with the present issue, and the fact that 
after the announcement other short-dated stocks 
declined though the medium dates continued for a 
time to rise suggests that some investors were selling in 
order to buy the new stock. That is as it should be. 

The new issue is a stock for “ City ” investors ; it has 
obviously been tailored to suit the banks. The 4 per 
cent coupon should also appeal to the discount houses, 
when they have some money to invest again. Its 
running yield of £4 os. 5d. per cent and its gross 
redemption yields of £4 6s. 6d. per cent to June, 1957, 
and of £4 4s. Id. per cent to June, 1958, are 
acceptable—though not so extraordinarily favourable 
that many of them will be induced to sell other 
stocks at heavy capital losses in order to buy it. It 
should appeal to the building societies now drawing in 
more ample funds again if they can be tempted away 
from the recent liking for Treasury bills. There is 
indeed a prospective profit in a society paying 2} per 
cent net on deposit (equal at the composite rate to 
£3 5s. 6d. per cent gross) and investing the money at 
a shade over 4 per cent. Nothing in the market with a 
4 per cent coupon has a life nearly as short as this stock 
with a maximum life of 23 years, and recent experience 
suggests that a high coupon is scarcely less important to 
funds that are taxed as finance companies than a high 
redemption yield. 
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The big unknown is the extent to which holders of 
the 3 per cent Serial Funding stock will accept the offer 
of conversion into the new issue at £100 stock, plus a 
cash payment of Ios. per cent. The maturing stock is 
more widely dispersed than the comfort of the authori- 
ties requires. They hold and will convert a big block, 
though a smaller one than they would like. Some of 
the banks, despite heavy sales, still have some holdings, 
and will probably convert them ; so, presumably, will 
the discount market—but the amount still held there has 
been exaggerated by some recent City comment. Sub- 
stantial but not dominating amounts are held by some 
big industrial companies, including the oil giants. They 
would not normally be expected to convert, but there 
has been evidence in the last few days that one or two 
of them intend to do so. A large amount of stock is 
believed to be held by the overseas banks in London 
—banks of the Commonwealth and of some Middle- 
Eastern countries. These banks often co-operate on 
conversion offers, and may do so this time. 


* 


If much less than £300 million out of the maturing 
£524 million of stock is converted, the operation will 
be judged disappointing. If more than that figure 
highly successful. That calculation thus supposes 
that the total issue of the new 4 per cent stock taking 
the cash and conversion issues together, will not be 
smaller and will probably be a little larger than the 
£524 million of maturing 1955 stock. At the outset, in- 
evitably, the Government must hold rather more of the 
new stock than it now holds of the old. It would have 
been better if at once the amount of the new stock in the 
hands of the public were higher than the public’s hold- 
ings of Serial 1955. But that stage may not be far away. 
Of the three main stocks which the Government broker 
will have on offer—the Gas 4 per cent, 1969-72 ; the 
Electric 44 per cent, 1974-79 ; and the new conversion 
4 per cent, 1957-58—the last named should prove the 
quickest seller. 


Are you 
PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 


to keep pace with changing 


capital replacement costs ? 

Our indices for nearly twenty 
types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 


the rise in costs over the last fifteen years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 48. 
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Pound and Franc Rally © 


TERLING has recovered strongly this week. So, a trifle 

more surprisingly, has the French franc. The recovery 
in sterling represents a continuation of the closing of bear 
accounts on a scale large enough to outbalance appreciable 
commercial purchases of dollars. The spot rate on New 
York has moved up to $2.79s2, and there is a strong im- 
pression in the market that the recovery would have been 
greater had it not been for modest sales by the British 
Exchange Equalisation Account. Part of the strength of 
sterling is reputed to be due to a renewed, though modest, 
inflow of short-term money attracted here by the narrowing 
of the discount on forward sterling. At Iys-ié cents this 
represents an interest cost of about 13 per cent. 


Sterling has also been helped by a more generous flow 
of gold from South Africa to the London market. The 
South African Minister of Finance announced last week 
that his country intended to maintain its gold reserve at 
around £75 million and to sell the balance of the gold pro- 
duction on the London market for sterling. He discloses 
that total sales of gold for the first eight months of this year 
amount to approximately £106 million ; of this, £48 million 
went to reimburse the United Kingdom for drawings on 
the sterling area dollar pool. This left £58 million retained 


by Britain in settlement of the Union’s balance of payments. 


with the sterling area and with the non-dollar world. The 
deficit in South Africa’s balance of payments amounted to 
more than £50 million, so that the country will have 
achieved no increase in sterling balances so far this year. 


* 


The modest recovery in the French franc this week 
brought the rate on sterling down from 9833, touched 
towards the end of last week, to 982, though there was a 
subsequent relapse to 98376. It was a political recovery. 
The franc was under pressure last week when the fate of 
the Government appeared to be in doubt. The Government 
victory, coupled with more reassuring news from North 
Africa, produced the’ recovery which was the more notable 
for two reasons. First, a substantial part of the short account 
. In sterling appears to have been built up in Paris with French 
francs as its counterpart and therefore the closing of those 
short accounts brings pressure against the French recovery. 
Secondly, French francs have been sold on the argument that 
the movement of French troops to North Africa places a 
larger defence burden on the French budget by reducing the 
amount of dollar aid. 
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Business Notes 


Enough Coal in Stock 


HE fact that distributed coal stocks at the beginning of 

the winter in November are likely slightly to surpass 

the “ safety level ” of 18 million tons to which the National 

Coal Board has once again retreated, derives from three 
causes : 


throughout the year the Board has been importing as much 
as it needs to reach that level ; 

because it will continue importing during the winter, 18 
million tons is enough to start with ; and 

Britain had a very warm summer and is having a fairly 
warm autumn. 


The Board continues to have precious little else to boast 
about. The warm summer, apart from allowing consumers 
to use less coal, has enabled the opencast contractors to claw 
more out, and their production is now } million tons ahead 
of last year’s total. Deep-mined output, however, is still 
nearly 4 million tons down. In spite of the very real fact 
that the mines are losing manpower, the number on colliery 
books in the first three quarters of this year was only 2,500 
fewer, or less than half of one per cent lower than in the 
same period last year, while the number of face workers 
was only 400 fewer. Absence, voluntary and involuntary 
within the meaning of the Board’s regulations, was up, and 
output per man-shift for all workers was also down, though 
face productivity was slightly up. In recent weeks some of 
these fallible indices of mining performance have looked 
better, but not all of them. And it is not easy to have any 
confidence that the current deputation of leaders of the 
Board and the Union who are going round pits where out- 
put is even worse than the average will make any difference 
whatever. 


No Slackening in Steel Demand 


URING the first six months of this year the stocks of 
D steel in merchants’ and consumers’ hands in Britain 
rose by about 100,000 tons and another 100,000 tons was 
transferred from merchants’ to consumers’ stocks. Stocks 
at the end of June amounted to just over 3} million tons 
of finished steel, almost exactly the same amount as was in 
stock a year before and at the end of 1953. Production 
of engineering goods and vehicles over the first half of this 
year appears to have been about 12 per cent higher than 
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a year ago. Steel supplies to the home market, which have 
been supplemented by considerable imports of finished 
steel, were 7 per cent higher than a year before during the 
first quarter of this year, 10 per cent higher during the 
second quarter and 14 per cent higher in July and August. 


This rise in steel stocks held by merchants and more 
particularly by consumers may be counted as something of 
a corrective to exaggerated reports of the difficulties caused 
by extreme-shortage during the last twelve months. But it is 
not particularly surprising that engineering companies pro- 
ducing more goods should be inclined to hold more steel 
in stock; and the fact.that the increase in output over 
twelve months has been achieved with no increase at all in 
total stocks indicates some tightening in stock management, 
and probably markedly reduced holdings of some steel 
products. 


Within these totals, there was a rise of 25 per cent in 
the stocks of sheet steel held by consumers. The output 
of the motor industry, which is the biggest single user of 
sheet, rose during these six months by 19 per cent. Clearly 
the motor companies, who have been paying very large 
premiums to import American sheet privately, have been 
ordering as far ahead as they could; with the current 
tightening of steel gupplies op the American market, which 
is the only significant marginal supplier of extra sheet, this 
is not surprising. The Steel Board hopes that during 1956 
home production of steel should rise enough to support 
a continuing rise in output of the metal goods industries. 


And even the motor manufacturers, who can hardy expect , 


that they will get all the sheet they want from British strip 
mills, can hope that American supplies may be made easier 
by the downturn of automobile production that is likely 
next year in Detroit. 
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A Rally in the Markets 


NDUSTRIAL shares rallied strongly in the middle of this 
week. The Financial Times industrial index that had 
been falling heavily for over a week touched 181.1 on 
Monday, which happened to be just over 19 per cent below 
its peak of 223.9 last July. It marked time on Tuesday and 
pulled up sharply on Wednesday to 185.1. London nowa- 
days shows an increasing tendency to watch the mood of 
Wall Street and both the major movements of the last ten 
days—the fall on Friday of last week and the rally on 
Wednesday of this week happened to coincide with moves 
in the same direction there. It also happens that over the 
last three weeks. Stock Exchange markings—that wholly 
inadequate pointer to the volume of trade—have suggested 
a slowly broadening volume of business in Throgmorton 
Street. The number of marks in the first three days of this 
week was 32,514, compared with 30,812 in the first three 
days of the previous week and with 29,087 in the first three 
days of the week before. 

These few swallows make much less than a summer ; they 
do not even add up to an indication of changing market 
climate. The simple explanation for the mid-week rally— 
that the market rallied because it was oversold—is reason- 
able and for the moment sufficient. Markets. could hardly 
have fallen the distance they have over the time they have 
without some bear accounts being built up both inside the 
“ House ” and outside it. Gilt-edged were rallying strongly 
at the beginning of the week, and the offer of 4 per cent 
conversion stock 1957/58 was well received. Current trade 
reports still show signs of high public expenditure even 


(Continued on page 232) 


Markets on the Move 


HE improvement in_ gilt-edged 
prices was carried a stage further 
this week. The gap between gilt-edged 


unduly narrow, 


industrials 


though Wednesday’s 
checked 


widened again, 
sharp rally in 
the adjustment. 


cline in equity prices in Wall Street 
came later—triggered off by the illness 
of the President. 


and equity yields, which at the top of 
the boom in the industrial market looked 


HOW EQUITIES HAVE MOVED 


% 4 2 


Financial Times' Index 


Yield at the Peak~ 


The relationship between these yields 
is now perhaps more healthy. 

The accompanying charts illustrate 
some facets of the stock markets in the 
last six months. In Throgmorton 
Street the change in mood from Mr 
Butler’s Budget speech to his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet—from a re- 
duction in income tax to the credit 
squeeze—dominates the scene. The de- 


THE MOVE IN THROGMORTON 


STREET 
on Financial Times’ 


Ordinary Index 
210 July 4 ‘35-100 


Financial Times’ Fixed 
Interest 1928+100 


nn cal 


It is also instructive to compare the 
yields on some of Britain’s leading and 
most favoured equities at the top of the 
boom (taken here to be July 21st) with 
their current yields. It is only just over 
two months ago that investors were pre- 
pared to accept dividend yields of under 
4 per cent because earnings yields and 
prospects looked good. Now dividend 
yields close to § per cent. 


THE MOVE IN WALL STREET 


Dow Jones 
Industrial 
Average 


Dow Jones 
Home Bonds Average 
<i 


Mar! Apr! May! June! July! Aug ‘Sept! Oct 
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Introducing the 
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BEA 


Car Hire Plan 













Off your BEA airliner into your hire car— 
and away you go! An important new service 
for travellers abroad—that’s the BEA Car Hire 
Plan. You touch down. You pick up your car at 
the airport, town terminal or hotel. You drive 
away —or a chauffeur does it for you. Everything’s 
as smooth as clockwork. Arrange your car hire 
when you book your BEA ticket. No deposit 
needed. Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important 
point : you’re fully insured against damage. For 
details, get the BEA Car Hire Plan folder at your 
Travel Agents or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. Gerrard 9833. 


fly BEA 


for business for pleasure 


on the BEA Car Hire Plan 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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choose Smiths de Luxe 


for Central Africa 


Here is the Smiths ‘ Double Proof’ Test in action agai! 

Armand and Michaela Denis, the explorers and producers 

of TV adventure films, use Smiths de Luxe watches 

on their African Expeditions. “I chose Smiths de Luxe 

on the recommendation of members of the Everest 

Expedition,” writes Armand Denis, “and although 

subjected to rough usage and regularly immersed in water 

they kept perfect time.’’ All Smiths de Luxe watches have 

PERMALIFE unbreakable mainsprings, are jewelled 

for long life and accuracy, and the movements are 

unconditionally guaranteed for one year. 

Sold by jewellers everywhere from £8. 19. 6 to £63. 0. 0. 
Nar SS 














A.358 
17 jewel, gold plated 
model. Raised gilt fig- 
ures on black dial or 
A.352 with silver dial. 
£10. 19. 6. 


B.531 
1S jewel, 9 ct. gold 
watch with 9 ct. gold 
snake bracelet. In at- 
tractive presentation 
case. £29.8.0. 





A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2 
The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 


Research for 
Construction 


At the Research and Development Centre of John 
Laing and Son Limited, chemists and engineers 
are continuously at work, exploring the properties 
of modern construction materials, and controlling 
their use in the field. Soils are investigated to 
provide foundation data, aggregates are tested, 
graded and classified. 

Plant performance is no less scientifically 
studied. Equipment schemes and plant layout are 
worked out well in advance, and where necessary, 
special-purpose plant is designed and built. 

In these ways, science is daily at the service of 
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The complex demands of modern 
construction leave little room for rule of 
thumb methods. Work of lasting quality 
calls for a highly scientific selection 

and application of building materials and 


quality control in their use. 


the building owner. At the same time, long-term 


-research is going forward, not only on materials 


but on new structural forms, designs and mechan- 
ical techniques, shaping the pattern and setting the 
standards for construction schemes of the future. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and 
Civil Engineering Contractors 
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N unexpectedly large increase in 

dividends can jerk the price of an 
individual equity up. But in valuing 
their portfolios investors have to esti- 
mate (amongst other equally important 
factors) currently earned and future 
profits whereas currently reported pro- 
fits were in fact earned months before. 
Hence an analysis of reported profits 
can serve only as a platform from which 
the investor can soar in a flight of 
prophecy—or just plain honest guess- 
work. What planks are in the platform 
of profits reported in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter ? 

Only 561 companies were put through 
the statistical mill of The Economist in 
that quarter. The mean date for the 
end of their financial years was March 
31st. Those profits were earned around 
a mean date already twelve months old 
and investors who bought equities in 
the boom had long ago had a shot at 
estimating their shape. In fact, the 
trading profits of these 561 companies 
rose by just over 13 per cent (from £248 
million to £280} million). That advance 
coincides almost exactly with the in- 
creases reported in the last quarter of 
1954 and in the first quarter of 1955, but 
it falls short of the 17 per cent advance 
recorded by the 1,000 companies (includ- 
ing almost all the international trading 
giants) which issued their reports in the 
second quarter of this year. 

To see how that increase was absorbed 
the investor—and more particularly the 
politician—may give a passing glance 
to the modest increases in the deprecia- 
tion and tax provisions (up by just over 
£3 million each) and to the addition of 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 


(£’000) 


Reports Published 


July to 
September, 1955 


561 Companies 


Previous 


Year Year 


Gross trading profit 247,997 | 
Income from investments 14,269 
Other 289 
Non-recarring crédits .....0...-se0- 9,720 


Total Income 272,275 
704 
35,249 
94,050 
25,690 


10,183 
45271 


Repairs and maintenance 
Depreciation 

Income tax (excl. profits tax) 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments .......2..-.- 
Administrative charges, etc. ........ 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 
PRM cisascsactaeucasheeceseen 


Minority shares in profits 
Frofits retained by subsidiaries. 
Debenture interest 


Latest 


280,528 
16,304 
492 
10,180 


307,504 
725 
38,801 


101,159 
21,196 


10,871 
4,268 
17,929 
4,159 


5,345 
23,514 
4,802 


Profit Platform 


about £18 million more to reserves, but 
he is much more likely to batten on to 
the increase in ordinary dividend pay- 
ments (up by about £9 million to £39.4 
million). It is as well, then, to try to 
show what that increase means, without 
denying that equity shareholders have 
fared better in the last few months, 
partly because EPL was no longer feed- 
ing on profits, than for many a long year. 
The ordinary dividends are shown in 
this analysis after deducting tax. Hence 
part of the £9 million increase is simply 
due to the change in the standard rate 
of tax from gs. to 8s. 6d. in the £3; 
roughly the change in tax accounts for 
between about £750,000 and £1 million 
of the apparent increase. An equally 
rough estimate suggests that the gross 
return of these dividends on issued 
capital is about 164 per cent, compared 
with one of about 153 per cent the year 
before. On the capital and reserves 
attributable to the equity the gross 
return is about 7 per cent, compared 
with one of about 6.2 per cent. 
Neither profits nor dividends have 
risen uniformly throughout the indus- 
trial groups (whose accounts § are 
analysed in detail on pages 245 and 
246). The biggest proportionate in- 
creases have been reported by the tea 
and rubber plantation companies. Such 
groups as “electrical manufacturing ” 
and “motors, cycles and aircraft” have 
also done well, though textile profits 
still show little change. The capital 
goods industries go on reporting higher 
profits, but one of the biggest increases 
(of 19 per cent) occurs in the “shops 
and stores” group, dominated in this 


quarter by the GUS results. This 
batch of trading results helps to con- 
firm the impression that hire purchase 
has been a particularly profitable business 
and it is noticeable that in those groups 
where hire purchase companies are well 
represented the rise in stocks and deb- 
tors has been most marked. The total 
stocks of the 561 companies have gone 
up from £442 million to £489 million 
and debtors from £349 million to £4234 
million. So far the pressure on liquid 
assets has been almost imperceptible, but 
all that happened before the credit 
squeeze became a reality. 

So much for the platform. What 
about the prophecy ? Profits reported 
in the current quarter should show a 


’ good advance, if only because many 


motor companies will soon be present- 
ing their accounts to stockholders. In 
absolute terms profits earned in 1955 
will be high but the relative increases 
in earnings may not be so startling, 
simply because they will be set against 
the brilliant 1954 results. That is 
already discernible in some of the half- 
yearly statements recently issued by a 
few giant companies. Looking further 
ahead the bout of wage increases this 
year must ultimately act as a drag on 
profits, particularly on those earned by 
companies selling their goods in com- 
petitive export markets where prices 
have to be kept down. That possibility, 
to say nothing of the more onerous terms 
that now have to be paid for new money 
from the capital market and the likeli- 
hood that a curb on expenditure may 
make new contracts hard to get, may have 
its influence on dividend policy next year. 


ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 


Published July-September, 1955 (£’000) 


Reports Published 
October, 1954, to 
September. 1955 


2,729 Companies 


Capital (Parent) 
Companies) :— 
Latest Debenture..... 
Year Preference..... 
’ Ordinary 


Previous 
Year 


1,618,163 
109,807 
8,819 
72,149 


‘1,808,938 


1,862,975 
116,695 
11,613 
59,603 


Reserves and 
Surplus:— 
Capital reserves 
Revenue res. &| 
carry forward 


2,050,886 


Total Capital,| 
Reserves and) 
Surplus 


10,366 
311,944 
664,806 
123,001 


10,395 
270,152 
604,452 
143,262 

53,193 

42,497 

92,669 

23,976 


19,847 


Outside 
ests in 
sidiaries 


55,836 
43,646 
114,304 
26,992 


23,753 
146,318 
41,552 


Current Liabili 
ties and 
visions :— 

Bank overdrafts 
and loans... 


561 Companies 


Previous | 
Year 


117,559 
154,197 
357,248 


629,004 


159,194 
383,406 


1,171,604 


561 Companies 


Latest 


Previous 
Year 


Year 


Latest 
Year 


Fixed Assets:— | 
Land, property | 
120,660 and plant.... 
155,897 | Less depreciation 
418,301 = 


769 037 
237,560 


531,477 


862,675 
257,874 


604,801 


694.858 


180,688 


406,474 79,363 


| 1,282,020 
IntangibleAssets 


Current Assets:- 

441,948 

350,271 
34,327 


489,239 


425, 
Gilt-edged secs. oe 


Ordinary dividends 

Revenue reserves. etc 

Brought in (parent company) 

Carried forward (parent company)... 


4,978 


39,387 
25,048 
51,052 
56,374 


200,486 
151,358 
301,244 
318,721 


34,684 


259,995 © 


167,336 
318,721 
345,074 


Creditors, etc... 
Future taxation 
Other provs. . 


380,568 
97,891 
18,314 


1,988,417 


Other marketable 
investments .. 


34.443 


88,263 92,556 
201,196 199,366 


1,116,005 | 1,241,137 
1,793,474 | 1,988,417 
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though active consumer expenditure probably owes some- 
thing to anticipation of purchase tax increases. That may 
well be sufficient to prompt some cautious bear closing. 
The first reaction to the Bournemouth speech—the four 
point fall in the industrial index and the rally in gilt-edged— 
was a natural one. If a stiffer policy aimed at expenditure, 
public and private, is coming, that is good for gilt-edged 
and bad for industrials. The market, however, continues 
to show much resillience notwithstanding the readjustment 
it is undergoing and no doubt investors would like to see the 
measures before they make up their minds. For an out- 
standing example of those recuperative powers the aew 
P and O 5 per cent debenture is hard to beat. After 96 per 
cent of the issue had been left with the underwriters and 
dealings had recently opened around 1 point discount, the 
new stock stands at around £3 premium. 


Sharp Fall in Imports 


HE encouraging fact about British overseas trade last 
month is the sharp fall in imports. The total of £304.2 
million cif was £35.1 million below the average of July and 
August, two months in which the impact of monetary policy 
on imports appeared to have petered out. The trend 
appears in the chart, which shows how the cumulative vaiue 
of imports during the first nine months of 1955 has moved 
in proportion to that of 1954. By May, imports seemed to 
be responding to monetary policy, though Britain was also 
reaping the benefit of a fall in certain commodity prices 
that had occurred months before. Whereas the cost of 
imports in the first three months of the year was 22 per 
cent higher than in the same period of 1954, the cost in 
the first five months was only 16 per cent higher. Then 
came the three months affected by the transport strikes, 
June, July and August, at the end of which the cost of 
imports for the first eight months was still 16 per cent 


higher than in 1954. Thanks to the sharp fall in imports- 


last month, the nine 
months’ tally was but 
I5 per cent higher 
than a year ago. One 


swallow does. not 
IMPORTS make a summer but 
it does raise this 


a question: has mone- 

tary policy started to 
bite again on imports, 
or was it simply that 
its effects in July and 
August were masked 
by the distortions of 
the strikes? The 
detailed trade returns may provide a clue. 

Exports last month apparently included some shipments 
held up by the strikes, but fewer than in August ; the total 
was £243.2 million fob, £21 million below the exceptionally 
high figure for the previous month. The gradual clearing 
of the backlog of goods is reflected in the chart, which shows 
that in the first nine months the value of exports had 
recovered to a level 6 per cent above that of a year ago. 


BRITISH TRADE IN 1955 
y, (Percentage change over 1954) 
+250 


Exports 
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But there is still ground to be made up before the propor- 
tionate lead over last year is as high as it was before the 
strikes began, and much more before exports match the 
growth in imports. Last month, with re-exports at £10.5 
million, the gross visible trade deficit fell by £17.6 million 
to £50.5 million. Welcome though that reduction was, it 
still left the average deficit in the nine months at £75.4 
million a month, some £28 million larger than in the sam: 
period of 1954. 


Copper Beats a Retreat 


UPPLIES of copper are gradually improving and the price 
S reflects it. Cash copper closed in London on Thursday 
at £352 5s. a ton ; just over a month ago it stood at a record 
£400. The first sign of easier supplies in the United States, 
where the shortage was most acute, came in the sharp fall 
in prices of copper scrap. Then the custom smelters dropped 
their price for electrolytic copper from §0 to 483 cents a 15, 
and later to 454 cents ; this compares with 43 cents charged 
by the major producers. Prices in London weakened 
further, helped by the sharp break on Wall Street and the 
ending of a strike at a big Chilean mine. The knowledge: 
that the remaining 13,000 tons of electrolytic copper to 
be sold by the Board of Trade would become available 
from November onwards, and the credit squeeze, also 
played a part. Buyers here and on the Continent appear 
to be pretty well covered until the end of the year and 
they are cautious in satisfying their outstanding require- 
ments for the first quarter of 1956. The fall in American 
prices on the other hand would probably have gone further 
it consumers were not so keen on building up stocks before 
December 31st, in order to lighten their tax assessments. 

So far copper has beaten an orderly retreat and a rout 
does not seem likely. It will be a month or two yet before 
the losses resulting from the recent bout of labour troubles 
have been made good, and world consumption remains 
buoyant. It is refreshing that normality is returning to 
the industry, but it would be imprudent to assume that 
copper is entering a long period of peace. 


An End to the Levy ? 


ow long will the transport levy be charged upon goods 
H vehicles ? This was imposed by the Transport Act 
of 1953 to pay for the cost of denationalising the bulk of the 
Transport Commission’s road haulage fleets and to cover 
any capital losses incurred on the sales. Before July, when 
the Minister of Transport decided that the Commission 
should retain just over one quarter of its vehicles instead of 
the one-tenth originally intended, he had provisionally 
estimated the capital loss at £21 million, including {1 
million compensation for the disturbance to the Commis- 
sion’s activities. This sum was to be paid in five equal 
annual instalments, with interest on amounts as yet unpaid ; 
and the accounts of the Transport Fund for 1954, published 
this week, state that the first instalment of £4.2 million was 
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Now. aa > 
visit more cities... 


save on your fares... 


fly around the Continent on 


a Circle Trip... 


Flying over on business? On holiday? Whichever it is, 
use KLM’s Circle Trip scheme, which covers the whole Continent, 
to get the most out of your visit. Stop anywhere en route 
— stay as long as you like — and enjoy KLM service all the way. 
KLM Circle Trips reduce travel costs. For example, normal 
London — Rome return fare £50 3s. Od. 
KLM Circle Trip fare London-Amsterdam-Dusseldorf- 
Frankfurt-Stuttgart-Munich-Rome-Milan-Zurich- 
Brussels-London only £51 14s. 0d. 
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Book KLM Circle 

Trips through your 

usual Travel Agent or 

KLM Royal Dutch 

Airlines. Offices in 

London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CL"? Hi 
i, NDON 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD... as in BRITAIN 


In MADRID, capital of Spain, 
where Phoenician, Greek and Roman 
_ civilisations once flourished, are housed 
some of the world’s most priceless 
art treasures. Industries: Building, Furniture, 
Pharmaceuticals, Automobiles, 
Telephone materials. 
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ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 
put business on record 


... at less cost 


The Famous ,.4,, 

CLASS 31 
DIRECT ENTRY 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
instantaneously adaptable 
to take anything and 
everything in its stride. 
Multi-Total. All-electric 
typewriter for unlimited 
description. 


SUCRGGCRRECSCRROROEER g Vr OG7ie2, STITT The New 
—— : “1 1VE KEYBOARD” 


° 
ADDING MACHINE 
to list and total almost 
anything far faster than ever 
before. When used for 
calculation both factors 
and results are printed out 
in sequence order. 


Serving all branches of 
Industry, Commerce and 
Finance from over 950 
offices in 94 countries. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON, and all principal centres throughout Britain and the world 
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paid last January. They also show that £4.02 million was 
collected through the levy last year and that interest on 
future instalments and the expenses of the Disposals Board 
had amounted to nearly £400,000 by the end of the year. 
Now that far fewer lorries are to be sold back to private 
hauliers, however, the capital loss should be much smaller. 
The Minister’s provisional estimate of £20 million, com- 
pared with the £323 million given in the Commission’s 
accounts as the value of the goodwill of its road haulage 
undertaking, indicates that the Commission has been selling 
its depots and vehicles—and expected to continue selling 
them—at much more than their depreciated book value. 
Moreover the value of the goodwill attached to the trunk 
fieet that the Commission is now retaining should be sub- 
stantial. Plainly the Minister’s estimate needs revision ; 
and the levy can be abolished sooner than was anticipated. 


More Tanker Orders 


wo more oil companies have ordered new tankers from 
foreign shipyards within the last few days. Last week- 
end British Petroleum announced that it had placed con- 
tracts totalling £8 million for four 34,000-ton oil tankers 
with Italian shipyards ; and Royal Dutch-Shell announced 
on Thursday orders for nine more tankers, thus bringing 
its total bookings in the last month to 43 vessels of 
1,054,000 tons deadweight. Eight of these nine tankers 
will be built in Western Germany—two will be 32,000 tons 
dw vessels and six will be 18,000 tons dw. The ninth 
tanker, which will be of 32,000 dw, will be built in Britain. 
Altogether, Shell has now ordered in its latest programme 
21 tankers from shipyards in this country, 14 from Holland 
and 8 from Western Germany. 

These orders bring the total deadweight tonnage ordered 
since July by British tanker operators—both by established 
companies and by those entering the business for the first 
time—to between 23 million and 3 million. These new 
vessels will become available from 1957 onwards, when the 
construction programme launched in 1950 and 1951, plus 
minor orders placed since then, will have been completed. 
The present round of new orders has not ended yet, how- 
ever: British Petroleum has still to announce the major 
part of its programme, and the bulk of it is expected to go 
to British yards. Certain other owners also have a few 
more contracts to complete. More attractive prices and 
earlier delivery dates are the main reasons why orders have 
been placed abroad ; but British tanker builders have no 
reason to be disgruntled with their share of the tonnage 
ordered so far. About three-fifths of the present pro- 
gramme has been placed in this country and there can now 
be few yards without berths booked up to 1960. By then, 
of course, tanker operators have to consider thinking of 
replacing “ the large middle hump ” of their fleets, consist- 
ing of vessels built during the war. 


Compromise on Kuwait Tax 


O- of the minor but none the less significant attractions 
of British Petroleum Company’s ordinary stock has 
been the claim lodged by the company with the Inland 
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Revenue for relief against taxes charged in Kuwait. That 
claim has now been settled—by a compromise. Up to the 
end of 1953 British Petroleum had set aside about £574 
million for Kuwait tax as a charge against profits ; if the 
claim for relief against this sum had been granted in full 
the company would have drawn back about £20 million. 
In effect that claim has been dropped. But in 1954 British 
Petroleum set aside a further £36.7 million for Kuwait tax 
and this ranks for relief under the newly revised Kuwait 
regulations. 

Kuwait has issued a new tax decree which ensures that 
any Kuwait tax payable this year and in future years will 
rank for unilateral relief. against British taxation. As the 
taxes on the 1954 profits are payable this year and thus 
rank for relief, British Petroleum estimates that it over- 
provided about £10 million for British tax in 1954. The 
company has withdrawn its claim against the Inland 
Revenue in respect of the taxes paid under the old Kuwait 
tax decree. The {10 million, which, presumably, will be 
written back in the 1955 accounts, is somewhat less than 
some of the optimists had expected to accrue from the 
settlement of the tax claims, but current and future earnings 
on the ordinary capital will automatically benefit from 
the new arrangements. 


Citroen Pulls Away 


T is more than twenty years since Citroen introduced its 
famous Onze Chevaux—a car that sold strongly in 
Europe and achieved an enthusiastic following in this 
country by reason of its strong integral body-frame con- 
struction, the cornering stability and unobstructed interior 
afforded by front-wheel drive, plus torsion bar springing 
and rack-and-pinion steering. That “ Light 15,” as Britain 
knows it, began to look obsolescent only during the last few 
years. The new 2-litre model Citroen introduced at 
the Paris Show and shown in London this week is as 
revolutionary today as the earlier car was in 1934, and may 
well remain technically ahead of its competitors for an 
equally long time. What the Citroen engineers have done 
is to produce a more powerful front-drive model that 
employs hydraulic circuits to render it pleasant and effort- 
less to drive, with the remarkable level-keel pneumatic 
suspension already tested on the company’s six-cylinder car 
applied to all its wheels ; it is incidentally a better looking 
car than the old one and indeed rather better looking than 
its own photographs. 
The clutch action is fully automatic, dispensing with the 
pedal, and a finger-tip lever protruding from the dash con- 
trols the hydraulically assisted gear change of a 4-speed 


_ synchromesh gearbox. A small button on the floor replaces 


the normal brake pedal and applies the brakes hydraulica'ly 
through a circuit with separate accumulators and pipelines 
for front and back brakes, able to proportion braking effort 
to load carried, and using inboard air-cooled disc brakes 
(themselves revolutionary in any stock car) at the front. A 
normal pedal, which can be locked down by a hand con¢rol, 
actuates the front brakes mechanically for parking. The 
rack-and-pinion steering is hydraulically assisted and the 
steering wheel has a single spoke to safeguard the driver 
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in the event of an accident, while a rubber crash-lining 
encircles the roof. 

Good performance is ensured by a revised four-cylinder 
engine with overhead valves inclined at 60 deg. in a light- 
alloy head, 75 bhp being being claimed at 4,500 rpm. An 
ingenious ignition system, like that of the little Citroen 2 cv, 
employs dual coils and contact-breakers instead of a dis- 
tributor, and the fan has nylon blades. The 4-door saloon 
body has light-alloy bonnet and boot panels, uses a remov- 
able plastic roof, and provides very generous passenger and 
luggage accommodation, with good visibility. The spare 
wheel is carried under the bonnet head of the radiator and 
each road wheel is secured by a single nut. Ducted hot 
air warmed by two separate auxiliary radiators is fed to the 
body interior, which is very fully equipped. The new 
features of this car, it will be seen, depend heavily on 
hydraulics ; but aircraft design has greatly advanced this 
technique in the last 20 years, and there is no reason to 
regard the new Citroen with suspicion though service of the 
system in this country might be a problem. In France, the 
car costs less than £950: here it will be priced at £1,404 
after tax. 


Spending in the Summer 


HE rate of personal spending was a fraction less buoyant 

during the second quarter of the year than in the first. 
Returns from the Central Statistical Office put the total 
figure as £3,103 millions, or nearly 7 per cent higher than 
in the same quarter last year ; the first quarter’s increase 
was more than 8 per cent. If these figures are taken together 
with the retail returns for August, which show decided signs 
of a slackening rate of sales, they might be interpreted as 
a curb on the spending spree that has had such repercussions 
on the country’s balance of payments. 

Compared with the same period of 1954, a great deal 
more (£105 millions) was spent on food, as much as at last 
Christmas ; more also was spent on rent and housing ; on 
clothes apart from shoes ; and on fuel and light. Alcoholic 
drinks, apart from beer, also captured a good proportion of 
the additional spending. But beer, tobacco, shoes, travel 
and entertainment showed only a slight improvement. 
Changes in prices have made little difference to the actual 
volume of goods received. Revalued at 1948 prices, the 
spending rose rather more than 3 per cent to £2,396 millions 
compared with the second quarter of 1954. But after the 
quarter had ended, retail sales in the big shops were down 
by-3 per cent compared with the previous August outside 
the food departments. Sales of clothes and furniture were 
the most severely affected, but sales of radio and electrical 
goods, too, suffered a check. 


Russia Sells Less Silver 


ILVER has fully maintained its recent firmness. Over the 
S past week cash silver has crept up from 804d. per 
ounce to 803d. Among the reasons contributing to the 
strength of the market has been the shortage of Russian 
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offerings. A year ago Russian selling orders came in lots 
of as much as 500 tons; now when an occasional offer 
appears it is at most 20 tons. The Russian Governmen: 
seems to have disposed of its surplus silver stocks durinz 
the 1953-54 selling campaign when it was financing in- 
creased imports: of consumer goods. Current Russian 
selling, which continues to be made against transferable 
sterling, amounts, it is believed, to less than current 
production. 

Another temporary reason for the shortage of silver in 
world markets has been that the hurricane damage in 
Mexico has stopped physical movement of silver from the 
mines and interrupted shipments from Vera Cruz and 
Tampico. A more lasting influence is the proposal now 
before the Japanese Parliament to use the Japanese stock 
of nearly 2,400 tons of silver for coining instead of selling 
it in world markets. This stock (formerly looted from 
China) was returned to Japan by the United States after 
signature of the Peace Treaty. 


Freights in the Atlantic 


OAL shipments across the Atlantic have undoubtedly 
been the mainstay of the tramp shipping freight market 
this year, and look like continuing to be so well into next. 
There has been a steady demand for tonnage on time charter 
for one or two years’ trading, or on a consecutive basis, at 
good rates—a sign of hedging against further increases in 
freight rates. The National Coal Board and other coal 
charterers have been doing this: and a recent contract was 
let for the shipment of 1,150,000 tons from Hampton Roads 
to the near Continent at 65s. 6d. per ton between next 
December and December 1956, which compares with 72s. 
per ton for about 125,000 tons shipped between now and 
the end of the year. 

Current rates for Transatlantic coal are now some §5s. to 
10s. higher than a month ago. This may be partly due to 
a loss of shipping space through recent delays in the dis- 
charging ports and congestion in Hampton Roads. Although 
this has now improved, a similar effect will be brought on 
by winter conditions, coupled with observance of the winter 
loadline regulations, which reduce cargo capacity by up to 
300 tons a ship. A similar steep rise has also been noted 
in Transatlantic grain rates. Barley from the St. Lawrence 
has risen from 75s. for October loading to 90s. November 
loading, which is double the highest rate paid for this voyage 
during last season. 


Furniture and Its Council 


PRIVATE vendetta that has been. fermenting in the 

furniture industry for several years has reached som:- 
thing approaching a climax. The furniture industry is 
last that still possesses a statutory development council—! 
the Cotton Board is excepted. The Furniture Developmen‘ 
Council has pioneered research in an industry where labor:- 
tory methods are largely unknown, and its efforts have le:! 
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to the evolution of performance tests of durability for 
furniture that have been adopted by the British Standards 
Institution and are the foundation of the present scheme 
of certifying the quality—i.e., the durability—of modern 
mass-produced furniture. As such, the scheme is a major 
step towards protecting shoppers from poor quality in a 
class of consumer goods that is notoriously difficult to judge. 

The industry, through its trade association, the British 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Federation, after long and often 
bitter debate has decided to ask for the development council 
to be wound up, as its counterparts in other industries have 
been. Under this plan, the BFM would take over the 
research functions now performed by the FDC. Last week 
the Furniture Development Council stated its own case 
in a letter to the President of the Board of Trade, question- 
ing whether the BFM in fact possessed the financial 
resources or the organisation to carry on this research. The 
FDC is supported by a compulsory levy on the industry 
which brings it in a revenue of £22,000 a year ; this levy 
and its compulsory nature has been a stumbling block to 
manufacturers who do not hesitate to pay heavy dues— 
voluntarily—to the BFM. There is some justice in the 
arguments of the Development Council, and they are likely 
te receive much support among the more thoughtful sections 
of the industry. 


Mr Beswick Looks at Aircraft 


R FRANK BESWICK spent a year between 1950 and 
M 1951 as a junior Labour minister in what was then 
still the Ministry of Civil Aviation. He has therefore a 
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certain amount of first-hand information about the aircraft 
industry, and the description of production methods—and 
even more the sales methods—of sections of that industry 
contained in the paper* he published this week have the 
stamp of authenticity. But the conclusions of his thoughtful 
analysis—and Mr Beswick has not made any facile, out- 
of-hand condemnations—are sadly disappointing. 

Having described the soil that fosters the present diffi- 
culties, the excessive dependence on Government finance 
for the greater part of the research and development of the 
aircraft industry, and the absence of any genuine competi- 
tive incentive to produce successful designs ; having then 
demonstrated that nationalisation would not offer any solu- 
tion, Mr Beswick lamely concludes that what cannot be 
done by nationalisation might be done by making the state 
a partner in individual aircraft companies to the extent that 
it provides them with capital assistance. This after he has 
quoted Short Brothers and Harland as an example of a 
company that has shown no spectacular improvements since 
it came under public ownership. 

In spite of minor inaccuracies and the use of some 
obsolete figures, Mr Beswick’s arguments suggest that he 
really knows more about the aircraft industry than to assume 
that its malaise can be cured so easily. The Ministry of 
Supply, and through it the chiefs of Air Staff, already 
exercise close control over the activities of aircraft designers 
and production engineers. What is necessary today is not 
more state control, but a great deal less control at the 
early stages of design, so that projects can be financed as 
private ventures. (Private ventures today, however success- 
ful, find themselves handicapped by attempting to compete 
~* Plan for the Aircraft Industry. Frank Beswick. Fabian 
Research Series No. 176. 1s. 





Turn in Small Savings? 


HE sustained improvement in small 
savings that began during 1953 has 
been reversed in recent weeks. New 
purchases of savings certificates and 
defence bonds, and deposits in the post 
office and trustee savings banks have 
continued to fall significantly short of 
encashments and withdrawals—whereas 
at this season in 1954 and 1953 the drain 
of the holiday months had already been 
checked. But in the first three quarters 
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of 1955 as a whole net saving has still 
been larger than a year before—{33.3 
million.against £17.0 million. Net with- 
drawals from the savings banks have 
been higher, but this has been more 
than offset by increased net sales of 
savings certificates and defence bonds— 
bolstered by the increases in limits of 
holdings made last November ; and sales 
of defence bonds should be further 
stimulated by the new issue at 4 per cent. 
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with government-financed projects ordered off the drawing 
board.) Full government support at the later stages of 
development, which is unquestionably necessary, would 
then have a better chance of being directed towards the 
more successful designs. 


Sunbeam/’s Very New Look 


@ 


4 new Sunbeam Rapide is neither a big car, nor a 
powerful car, nor an expensive car, but it sets a 


standard in styling and finish that other and bigger British © 


manufacturers may find it difficult to equal. The Rapide 
is one of thé few really new. cars being shown by a major 
British maker at the Motor Show-next week. Its lines are 
unquestionably American -in origin but Rootes’ stylists, 
who have acquired a high postwar reputation abroad, have 
added a sharpness and precision that is visually most 
attractive. So is the high standard of interior finish, with 
a padded and covered dashboard, the good visibility and 
the sturdy seating, and the extent to which the car has 
proofed against wind and dust. 

There are not many mechanical innovations on the 
Rapide, except for the bold decision to include overdrive 
as standard fitting, giving in effect six forward gears. This 
is at present an expensive extra on all but the most costly 
cars. The engine is developed from the overhead valve 
unit fitted in the Hillman ; the compression ratio of the 
engine has been stepped up to the high figure of 8:1, and 
the power developed increased from 43 to 573 bhp. In 
this country, the price of the Rapide is £695, or £986 after 
tax: This puts it in the price range of Rootes’ own Humber 
models, of the most expensive Ford product, the Zephyr 
convertible, and some of the more highly developed models 
of the British Motor Corporation. The existing Sunbeam 
sports models remain in production, at a basic price nearly 
£150 more than that of the Rapide. 


New Uses for Sugar 


4ERE is not much doubt that the world surplus of sugar 
Tis temporary ; the growth of population and of living 
standards should take care of it in time. But that time is 
still far off, and meanwhile other remedies must be found. 
One is the restriction of production ; that is done by the 
International Sugar Council, but it is a negative approach 
because many producing countries have no alternative cash 
crop. The positive approach is to try to discover new uses 
for sugar. Work to this end is being carried on in several 
parts of the world, notably in the American continent and 
in the British West Indies. Bagasse, the waste product of 
the sugar cane, has for many years been used as a source 
of pulp and paper products, and recently it has been made 
tc yield furfural, an intermediate in the manufacture of 
nylon (du Pont now buys over 13,000 tons of furfural a 
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year from a producer in the Dominican Republic). But 
the main need is to find new uses for sugar itself rather 
than its waste products. An account of recent developments 
in this research was given to the last meeting of the Sugar 
Council by the director of the American Sugar Research 
Foundation, Dr H. B. Hass. 

Sugar, he said, is not only a food, “it is also the purest, 
most abundant, and one of the cheapest organic compounds 
available for synthesis . . . there is no obvious limit to the 
industrial demand for raw materials to produce plastics, 
detergents, paints, insecticides, synthetic fibres and the 
like. . . .” The synthesis of detergents and other surface 
active agents from fat and sugar, instead of from fat and 
petroleum-based chemicals seems to be one of the most 
promising discoveries. (“ Hang a fat tail on to sugar ” was 
evidently his order to the laboratory ; in three years it was 
done.) The factory cost is estimated to be 13 US cents a 
It, well below that of the petroleum-based product. Such 
detergents have applications in washing, toilet, pharmaceu- 
tical and food preparations, and are being tested for use in 
secondary oil recovery. If the chemical companies come to 
share Dr Hass’s enthusiasm and belief in the value of sucro- 
chemistry it should not be too long before industrial uses 
absorb a sizeable part of the world surplus. 


Industrial Assurance Progress 


NDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE, despite its inviting new name of 
I “home service assurance,” continues to advance more 
slowly than the other forms of insurance. It has not for one 
reason had the tremendous push that the “ top hat ” policy 
and the group pension fund have since the war given to 
the ordinary branches of insurance offices. That does not 
prevent the industrial life offices from showing a record 
year for 1954, and since industrial offices tend to do both 
industrial and ordinary branch business from doing more 
than £500 million of new business for the first time. Taking 
the two branches together, the Industrial Life Offices 
Association has announced new business for 1954 of 
£523 million, an increase of £36 million on 1953 which had 
shown a smaller rise of £22 million on 1952. The total 
consists of £285.9 million (an increase of £9.2 million) on 
the industrial side and {210.2 million (an increase of £26.9 
million) on the ordinary side. 

The industrial branch funds alone at the end of 1954 
stood at £1,022.4 million, a rise of £64.8 million over 1953. 
The industrial and ordinary funds of the industrial offices 
together at £1,683.7 million showed an increase of 
£114.6 million, so that the growth was heavily weighted 
towards the ordinary branches, partly reflecting some 
business in the ordinary branches that came from overseas 
and partly the excellent figures of the Prudential. Taking 
the calculation either way, as the industrial insurance 
funds, or as the insurance funds of the industrial offices, 
these funds represent an important sector of public saving 
—largely of small saving that, as the chairman pointed 
out this week, can stand comparison with the £6,100 
million invested in “national savings” or the £1,800 
million invested in the building societies. 
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May we give 
your old Mahogany 


a new lease of life 


Vintage furniture, like vintage 

wine, is good only when it’s properly kept. 
Many a favourite desk, table, cabinet 

or chair can be restored to all its glory. 
Catesbys Contracts have craftsmen 

who've spent the best part of a lifetime at this 
sort of thing. They can work wonders on 
furniture that was good in the first place— 
and save your capital into the bargain. 
Why not let Catesbys Contracts have 

one or two of your favourite pieces and see 
how beautifully they do this work ! 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON WI + MUSEUM 7777 


OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 





SIR WILLIAM C. CURRIE, G.B.E., 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
and British India Steam Navigation Company Limited 


Serving a changing world 


Have you ever considered the problems which faced British 
shipowners after the war and the way they surmounted them? 


They had to decide where lay the future for British shipping 
faced with possible competition from the air, restricted by 
currency regulations and beset by expansion of the fleets of ‘many 
other nations. In the light of these factors, decisions had to be 
made to make good the war losses—of which the P & O Group 
alone bore the tragic total of 371 ships amounting to 1} million 
tons. In such a situation half measures would not do. Capital 
expenditure of many millions was sanctioned and scores of keels 
laid down in the shipyards of the country. This in a period of 
inflation and rising costs when the price of building ships of a 
similar tonnage could, and did, increase by £3 million within the 
short space of fotr to five years. 


The fruits of this bold policy we see to-day. Fast modern 
passenger ships once again link Europe with India, Australia and 
the Far East, while the contribution of such experienced cargo 
carriers as the B.I. and the New Zealand Shipping Companies 
and the Hain Steamship Co., has ensured that more freight than 
ever is carried in British holds throughout the world. 


The emergence of a new industrial Asia opens up vast oppor- 
tunities for the shipping trade which this country should not 
ignore. I feel confident that with enterprise in administration, 
plus a reasoned conservative policy in financial matters, the 
future for this group and for British shipping in general, is bright. 


ISSUED IN THE INTERESTS OF 
BRITISH SHIPPING AT 122 LEADENHALL STREET & 


IN THE CITY OF LONDON 
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Round about business premises 
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... there’s always a need for 
Nairn Vinyl Tiles 
Proprietors, managers and executives of business premises all over the country are 
specifying Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Housewives, too, are making enquiries at their 


architects or builders about Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Rapidly the news of Nairn beauty and 
serviceability is spreading throughout the country. 


Nairn Wear-ability Since the floors of the 53 labora- 
tories in the new Biology building of Nottingham University 
would be subject to continual traffic and exposure to all man- 
ner of chemicals, the university laboratories themselves tested 
various types of floor covering. Nairn Vinyl Tiles proved to be 
the most satisfactory and were used exclusively. 


Nairn Clean-ability Grease, oil, mud .. . bleach, 
alkalis, cooking fats... all the things that might ruin an 
ordinary floor don’t affect a Nairn Vinyl Tile Floor. And all 
that’s needed to keep it shining clean is an occasional polish. 


Nairn Versatility Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors can be laid 
on any kind of suitable level surface, upstairs, downstairs, or 
in a basement. As a design component the Nairn Vinyl Tile— 
available in 21 colours—is extremely versatile, too AND LAST, 
BUT NOT LEAST, THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


For years, both here and in the U.S.A., laboratory research 
and stringent practical tests have proved the wear-resistance 
of Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. 


MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., 


PTW aay 
VINYL TILE 
FLOORS 


Wade in ve 


Please write for further information, 
literature and advice to Office 117 


KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND 
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Oil Buys More 


fe orders placed by the oil companies with British 
industry, to supply their installations in Britain and 
overseas, have taken a marked upward turn this year. 
During the first six months they reached £63 million, as 
compared with £80 million for the whole of last year and 
£67 million in the whole of 1953. Early this year the 
Council of British Manufacturers of Petroleum Equipment 
hoped that orders this year might reach about £100 million 
—which would top the £91 million ordered in 1952, the 
peak year of orders for the British refineries that have since 
been completed. Today that forecast looks conservative: 
the volume of orders in the second half of the year, if 1954 
gives any pointer, may well be of the same order as in the 
first. 

To call the manufacturers who supply these goods “ the 
‘petroleum equipment industry ” is convenient enough, pro- 
vided it is realised that most of them normally wear different 
hats. In the latest quarter on record the biggest single 
block of orders, as usual, was for bulk chemicals, £5 million 
worth: “automotive equipment,” building materials, 
metals, electrical equipment, laboratory and hospital 
supplies, machine tools and miscellaneous machinery 
accounted for another £8 million or so, while “‘ Commissary 
and general requisites ”°—which may range from typewriter 
ribbons to tennis balls—took more than {£14 million worth 
of orders. The Council recently announced that it pro- 
posed to hold talks with the oil industry at appropriate 
levels, to find out the oil industry’s current supply problems, 
telling its members what those problems are, and so jointly 
trying to meet them. Since oil is an industry by no means 
backward or unpractised in making its complaints public 
knowledge—and since its complaints have not wholly abated 
in recent months—this seems a prudent if belated move 
by the Council. 


Compensating Airline Passengers 


FTER some weeks of argument at The Hague, an inter- 
A national conference has agreed that the financial 
liabilities of airlines towards their passengers should be 
doubled from the present ludicrously low maximum of 
about £3,000 to £6,000. This increase was first discussed 
two years ago. Now, although they have been approved 
officially, the new limits will not come into force until 
30 countries have ratified the agreement, a process that 
may take two or three years more. 

When air transport started, the airlines behaved like 
any other form of transport: they paid damages on 
a scale assessed by the courts when negligence could be 
proved. In 1929 the international Warsaw convention 
came into being, under which the airlines automatically 
accepted liability in the case of an accident, to cut down 
litigation, but only on condition that their liability was 
stringently limited. The present figure is 125,000 gold 
francs ; the:revised agreement reached last week will double 
this figure—when enough countries have ratified—to 
250,000 gold francs, which is higher than the 200,000 
originally put forward but a good deal lower than the 
375,000—or £9,000—asked for by the Americans. In 
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these days of scientific accident investigation, it is probably 
easier to settle responsibility for an air accident than it 
would have been in 1929. The airlines’ automatic accep- 
tance of liability in return for a financial limit on compensa- 
tion no longer looks so generous, especially when the limit 
bears so little relation to the earning capacity of many 
of those who travel by air. 


Stability in Raw Jute 


T is long since the Pakistan market in raw jute has been 
I as stable as it has recently. For over three months 
prices have rested on the official minima for export, with 
firsts at £80 a ton cif Europe (the minima are fixed in 
sterling). A big crop depressed prices to the minima, and 
the severe floods and the disruption of transport failed to 
lift prices off the floor. The hold-up in shipments, how- 
ever, quickened interest in supplies on the spot or afloat, 
for which premiums of up to about £5 a ton are still being 
paid. Shipping delays would have been less troublesome 
had not many spinners run down their stocks in the belief 
that Pakistan would be forced to reduce the minimum export 
prices in face of the big crop. That reduction was taken 
for granted when the Pakistan rupee was devalued at the 
end of July, and European manufacturers of jute goods are 
still smarting under their disappointment. Their resent- 
ment can be understood, if not condoned ; though the ster- 
ling price of raw jute remained the same, the competitive 
power of Pakistan manufacturers was improved as a result of 
devaluation. 

In contrast to the stability of raw jute, prices of jute goods 
‘have weakened owing to the lack of overseas demand. When 
Pakistan devalued its rupee India felt obliged to remove the 
export duty on jute goods ; since then buyers have obtained 
the full benefit of its removal and more besides. The price 
of a 10-ounce 40-inch Indian hessian, for example, has 
fallen by 12s. to about 58s. per 100 yards fob, and only §s. 
of that fall is accounted for by removal of duty. It is this 
weakness, not the devaluation of the Pakistan rupee as such, 
that has made it so difficult for European manufacturers to 
compete with India in world markets. The new Pakistan 
industry is not yet producing sufficient jute goods for export 
to hurt the Indian mills, but sample shipments have been 
made to all the big markets at prices that compete with 
India’s. 

In 1947 nationalism put a frontier between the jute goods 
industry in Calcutta and the jute lands of East Bengal ; and 
nationalism demanded that India should become self- 
sufficient in raw jute and that Pakistan should make jute 
goods. These policies are now nearing fruition. As India 
takes from Pakistan something of its monopoly in raw jute, 
and as Pakistan takes from India something of its dominant 
position in jute goods, European manufacturers must pray 
that they will not be squeezed too badly in the competition 
for world markets. 


New Move on Textile Labelling 


OR months past, the British Standards Institution has 
F been discussing with the textile industries whether, and 
‘to what extent, it is desirable to tell the public what fibres 
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go into the clothes and furnishings that they buy. They are 
no nearer agreement than when the talks began. To break 
what is essentially an amiable deadlock, the BSI is now 
about to put its own inquiry on foot—to discover instead 
what the shopping public would like to be told. A question- 
naire will be distributed on the lines of a normal market 
research inquiry, and the answers should provide evidence 
to prove whether informative labelling is really felt to be 
necessary, and if so what data a label should carry. The 
BSI has already conducted its own private experiments to 
show that few people can correctly identify textile mixtures 
—or textiles that have gone through special finishing treat- 
ment. 


Many members of the textile industries accept in principle 
that this confusion should be avoided, but they cannot agree 
in practice on how the information should be conveyed on 
the label. Although standard definitions for wool cloths, 
including mixtures of wool with other textiles, have been 
in use for some years, the Silk and Rayon Users’ Association 
recently published a report condemning informative labelling 
on the grounds that it was unworkable. The BSI’s private 
market survey should provide some ammunition to meet 
these arguments. 


The value to the public of informative labels does not 
rest on their convenience alone. Those who attempt to 
enforce the Merchandise Marks Act, which now forbids 
“misleading ” as well as false descriptions of goods, believe 
that an agreement on labelling would greatly strengthen the 
Act—which remains the only real bulwark to protect the 
public from being fobbed off with inferior goods. This 
prospect justifies some further effort to devise a series of 
agreed labels. 


> 


Company Notes 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Federation of British Industries has performed a 
useful service for the industrialist and the company secre- 
tary by publishing a digest of the three reports of the 
Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits and Income 
and the two Millard Tucker Committee reports. The digest, 
prepared by Mr Frank Bower, chairman of the FBI taxa- 
tion committee, reduces the 900-odd pages of these reports 
to a summary of 83 pages for five shillings. 


* 


Associated Electrical Industries has offered to purchase 
the whole of the ordinary share capital of the Hill Top 
Foundry Company at 4s. 6d. for each 1s. share. As the 
issued capital of Hill Foundry is £60,000 the bid thus 
involves £270,000. 


* 


The prospective merger has been announced of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada and Barclays Bank (Canada), the 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Barclays Bank Ltd. Barclays 
are already shareholders in the Imperial Bank, and the 
amalgamation will give the group a substantial minority 
interest. The new business will continue under the name of 
the Imperial Bank of Canada and four directors of Barclays 
(Canada) will join the board. They include Mr J. S. 
Crossley, chairman of Barclays Bank DCO. 


ments of £1 million, have gone up from 
£8,036,563 to £9,818,759—is but another 
straw in the wind. 

A pleasing tailpiece to the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust results was the pre- 


COPPER DIVIDENDS. One 
conclusion implicit in the quarterly re- 
ports of the Selection Trust group of 
Rhodesian copper companies was an in- 
crease in dividend payments. Bigger 
dividends from bigger profits have been 
duly recommended. Roan Antelope will 
pay 4s. per 5s. share (or 80 per cent) for 
the year to June 30th, compared with 
3s. 6d. per 5s. share (or 70 per cent) in 
1953-54. Mufulira will pay 20s. per £1 
share (or 100 per cent), compared with 
15s. per £1 share (or 75 per cent). Rho- 
desian Selection Trust, which owns 632 
per cent of the Mufulira shares, will pay 
4s. 9d. per §s. share (or 95 per cent), com- 
pared with 3s. 6d. per 5s. share (or 70 
per cent). All these dividends are subject 
to a Rhodesian income tax and surcharge 
at 7s. 6d. in the £. As British share- 
holders receive their dividends net of that 
tax charge (and have to settle their indi- 
vidual liabilities for British tax on the 
dividends with their own Inspectors of 
Taxes) it is customary to calculate yields 
net of the charge of 7s. 6d. in the £. On 
that basis and cum the latest dividends 
the 5s. units of Rhodesian Selection Trust 
yield about 63 per cent at the current 
price of 44s. 9d. and the §s. units of Roan 
Antelope yield about 93 per cent at the 
current price of 26s. 


A comparison between these current 
yields and those, say, of two or three 
years ago indicates the willingness of 
investors to reassess the potentialities of 
the Rhodesian copper belt. The com- 
panies’ heavy capital investments, the 

Years ended June 30, 
1954 1955 
Sales and profits: 
Roan Antelope: 

Profit 

Replacements 

Profit, before tax 

Taxation 

Net profit 

Ordinary dividends . 

Production (long tons) .. 

Sales (long tons) 
Mufulira: 

Profit 


9,036,563 10,818,759 
000 1,000, 
9,818,759 
3,896,000 
5,922,759 
4,493,844 
82,697 
79,746 


9,663,931 12,313,958 
Replacements 1,250,000 1,500,000 
Profit. before tax ...... 8,413,931 10,813,958 
Taxation 3,543,000 4,420,000 
Net profit 4,870,931 6,393,958 
Ordinary dividends .... 3,819,432 5,509,244 
Production (long tons)... 87,972 86,004 
Sales (long tons) 84,467 83,155 


88,678 
84,706 


change in domicile and the upward trend - 


in profits all played a part in encouraging 
investors to take a longer and a more 
optimistic view. The latest increase in 
profits—Mufulira’s earnings, after a 
bigger provision for replacements, have 
risen from £8,413,931 to £10,813,958 and 
Roan’s, after the same charge for replace- 


liminary statement from Tanganyika Con- 
cessions. That company, too, has in- 
creased its dividend—from 55 per cent 
to 70 per cent for the year to July 31st. 
Through its holdings in Union Miniére 
du Haut Katanga, Tanganyika Conces- 
sions has an important stake in the pro- 
duction of copper and cobalt—to say 
nothing of uranium—in the Belgian 
Congo. It also controls Benguela Rail- 
ways. The bigger dividends and royal- 
ties from Union Miniére are reflected in 
the advance in the net profit of Tangan- 
yika Concessions from £2,519,282 to 
£3,000,830. Another titbit for investors 
in “Yanks” was the declaration of 4 
maiden dividend by Benguela Railways 
and the elimination of that company’s 
debenture interest arrears. “Tanks 
holds 90 per cent of that debenture and 
its preliminary statement shows the 
receipt of £579,302 from the payment of 
these arrears. 


* 


HORLICKS. An increase in the 
Horlicks dividend is more than an event. 
It marks the end of a generation. From 
before the war the company has paid, 
come rain or shine, a steady 30 per cent 
on its ordinary capital. For the year © 
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March 31st last the directors have added 
a “ bonus ” of 5 per cent to that dividend, 
making 35 per cent. The §s. ordinary 
shares have always had only a limited 
appeal, attracting only those investors who 
looked for income and not for capital 
appreciation. Even an unexpected bonus 
is unlikely to add any more life to the 
market. Indeed, after the dividend 
announcement the “middle price” re- 
mained unchanged at 21s. 6d.-so that on 
the new dividend the §s. shares offer a 
yield of about 8% per cent. 

The bigger dividend is amply justified 
by earnings. Profits before tax have 
risen from £497,527 to £749,108 and 
after tax they have gone up from £219,431 
to £340,794, from which the ordinary 
dividend absorbs £123,698. The latest 
earnings include a credit of £70,428 
(against £37,861) arising from the sale of 
investments and assets. Of that sum 
£61,812—which has been put back into 
reserves—has accrued from the sale of 
American assets. In the last few years 
Horlicks has found it difficult to pene- 
trate the American domestic market with 
its products and just about a year ago 
the chairman spoke of the “disposal of 
surplus buildings” in the United States. 
The sale of some of the American assets 
makes sense, particularly as the need to 
supply export markets from the American 
factory has largely ceased. The new 
Australian factory has been designed to 
supply these export markets. 
sale of a not particularly profitable bunch 
of assets in contradiction to the com- 
pany’s efforts to widen its range of pro- 


ducts. 
* 


WILLIAM DOXFORD. This 
shipbuilding and marine engineering 


Nor is the . 


company has enough orders in hand to 
keep its yards fully occupied for at least 
another twelve months. In the last few 
years its profits have benefited increas- 
ingly from its capital development and 
modernisation programme. Hence the 
fall in trading profits (from £914,088 to 
£844,665) in the year to June 3oth last 
must be attributed largely to rising costs, 
though the irregular pattern of contract 
completions running inevitably across the 
trading years rules out strict comparison 
of one year’s profits with another’s. But 
net profits, almost unchanged at £357,230, 
have been cushioned by the investment 
allowances on the company’s heavy capital 
outlays. In the last financial year 
£578,000 was spent on new buildings, 
plant and machinery and the investment 
allowances of £43,000 on that expenditure 
have materially reduced the year’s taxes. 
In fact, the tax provision is only £286,000, 
compared with £453,000 in 1953-54. The 
directors must have been satisfied with 
the trend in profits for they have in- 
creased the ordinary dividend from 15 to 
_17% per cent. Ex that dividend the £1 
ordinary stock units at the current price 
of 63s. yield £5 11s. per cent. 

The directors can now report that “ the 
work on the re-organisation of the ship- 
yard and extensions to the engine works 
has now been substantially completed.” 
The company’s “quick” assets—at the 
end of: June they added up to over 
£1,§00,000o—are more than sufficient to 
cover the remaining items in the develop- 
ment programme. Few boards can be as 
happy on the score of working capital. 
William ‘Doxford’s balance Sheet at the 
end of June shows that instalments 
received on account of work-in-progress 
(amounting to £2,809,068) actually ex- 
ceeded the valuation of work-in-progress 
at cost (amounting to £2,272,295). 
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Group June |- July 
28, 26, 
1955 | 1955 








Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 










Average Yields 
(per cent) 

















Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
30, 27, 28, | 28, 26, 30, 27, 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 








' 











BO) CONGUE «a ieceaivievowsis *8 | 80-8 | 77-8 | 78-2 | 3-69 | 4-22 | 4-38 | 4-55 | 4-53 
Debenture stocks : | 
PROMSOON he an Sac ce moe 83-3 82-2 | 78-5 | 76-74 4-50 4-94] 5-00 | 5-24 | 5-36 
Investment trust ....... 86:9 | 84-7 81-3 | 80:0] 4-44 4-75 | 4-88 | 5-08 | 5-16 
Preference stocks : 
EIGUSEEIALS « o(:0 9'sa2.5 04.5 87-4 | 85-4 | 81-8 80-8 | 4-80 | 5-22 | 5-34 | 5-57 | 5-64 
Investment trust....... | 83-3 | 81-9 | 78-7 | 17-7 | 4-74 | 5-29 | 5-38 | 5-60 | 5-68 
Ordinary stocks : 
BROUWER «ace aide eianesa 66:8 al 110-0 104-1 | 97-5 | 93-3 |] 4-13 | 4-32 | 4-58 | 4-88 | 5-10 
Industrial insurance .... 145-8 151-2 139-7 |137-3 | 4-64 | 4-36 | 4-21 4-62 | 4-68 
Investment trust....... 247-7 |256-0 '232-8 (221-2 | 4-33 | 3-91 | 3-82 | 4-22 | 4-51 
Electrical engineering ... |168-5 |174-9 |159-7 1149 214-76 | 4-36 | 4-26 4-68 | 4-56 
Engineeving. ... ..<..3.6 ss 1211-3 (207-1 |184-2 |182-4 | 4-16 | 3-83 | 3-95 | 4-45 | 4-49 
Motors and aircraft..... 212-4 (214-5 |197-7 |191-5 | 4-60 | 3-81 | 3-72 | 4-06 | 4-19 
Brewers in saengawa 116-4 |112-6 '109-7 |108-6 | 6-07 | 6-40 | 6-61 6-75 | 6-81 
Chath St0tes 665 ekes-c3 2 290-3 |280-1 261-6 260-0 | 2-89 | 3-41 | 3-54 | 3-79 | 3-82 
Cotton textiles......... 118-0 (115-9 106-9 |106-3 | 7-13 | 7-74 | 7-88 | 8-51 | 8-53 
Household goods ....... 161-6 158-1 {148-1 |141-7 | 4-75 | 5-73 | 5-85 6-24 | 6-53 
IRAVON co ache Wits elena. e2 78-9 | 15-4 | 70-6 | 68-4] 6-07 | 7-42 | 7-82 8-39 | 8-67 
ROUNOOS cae dane se 2S | 81-5 | 82-3 | 81-4 79-4] 6-71 | 6-73 | 6-65 | 6-73 | 6-95 
Wook textiles o. cnk cc cws 1129-3 123-9 |115-8 |115-0 | 5-55 | 5:92 | 6-41 7-10} 7-15 
CRCHWOAMS Siero eaciees 238-3 239-6 '218-4 |210-8 | 3-97 | 3-80 | 3-78 | 4-13 | 4-28 
ER ca re ddan cece aera 220-1 (252-8 |235-2 |237-1 |] 5-99 | 5-33 | 4-67 | 4-97 | 4-99 
SMP PING iss cn ecats ges 166-6 |175-0 |162-6 |163-4] 5-21 | 5-06 4-86 | 5-30 | 5-31 
' | 
Total (capital goods) ...... [194-7 196-6 |178-7 |174-1 | 4-77 | 4-26 | 4-24 | 4-67 | 4-71 
Total (consumption goods). . 139-5 |137-4 \130-1 |128-2 5-37 | 5-73 | 5-84 | 6-15 | 6-26 
Total industrial (all classes) -9 1168-0 156-4 1153-5] 5-14 | 5-10 | 5-07 | 5-45 | 5-52 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 19th 
Next Contango Day: October 19th 
Next Settlement Day: October 25th 


CONSIDERABLE buying of  gilt- edged 
securities occurred on Monday when 
2,399 bargains were marked in this sec- 
tion and gains of up to 1% were made. 
That was one half of the market’s reaction 
to the promises of a stiffer policy con- 
tained in the Bournemouth speeches of 
the Chancellor and the Prime Minister. 
The other half was the four point fall 
in the Financial Times industrial index 
on Friday. Investors continued to take 
advantage of the prevailing yields to buy 
long and medium dated gilt-edged stocks, 
Treasury 3} per cent 1977/80 rising to 
86 before profit taking on Wednesday 
brought the price down to 853. Some 
selling of short-dated ‘stocks developed 
after the details of cash and conversion 
offer for the 3 per cent Serial Funding 
Stock 1955 were announced. 

Bear covering after the sharp fall in 
industrials last week produced a corre- 
spondingly sharp marking-up of prices in 
the thin market on Wednesday. The 
Financial Times index of industrial shares 
rose from 181.8 to 185.1, recovering most 
of the loss suffered on Friday. 

Less interest was shown in foreign 
bonds and most sections declined. 
Japanese issues improved after being 
weak but German stocks continued to 
lose ground on reports of Dr Adenauer’s 


ill-health. Although banks continued 
weak on Monday the _ strength of 
gilt-edged encouraged slight advances 


later, Barclay’s rising to 48s. 9d. and 


Westminster “B” to 77s. 6d. Insurance 
stocks also benefited from renewed 
interest. Engineering and __ electrical 


shares improved considerably on _ bear 
covering, and steel issues were further 
helped by the increase in output. In 
a good market for paper shares, A. E. 
Reed ordinary rallied to 90s. after closing 
last week at 85s. Oil stocks responded 
to buying after their recent fall, British 
Petroleum regaining 3s. 13d. to 101s. 10}d. 
and Royal Dutch 2 to 554. Kaffirs 
brightened‘on Wednesday in anticipation 
of the quarterly reports, Free State 
Geduld rising to 4::. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 

















Security Indices Yields 
1955 tT? - a 
‘ixed 23% 

Ord.* | Int.t aus Ord 
Oct. 5...| 187-7 | 99-91] 4-40 | 5-18 
as 6...] 185-7 100-25 4-37 5-24 
oe TT... 3ak-t 100-68 4-29 5-35 
1. ae eee 101-63 4-16 See 
-| 181-8 4 5-35 
-] 4 5-25 


1955, High, 


»  Low.1 »  6| 9,239 
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1954, High. » 10| 13,195 
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* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. 


Prices, 1955 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 12) 


“High 


= 


100 
1004 


L ow 
963 
978 
93 
993 





eee 
(e) To earliest 


1 Assumed aver 


Prices, 1954 


97% | 90} 


102' 
| 1323 


198} | 167 


Prices, 1955 | 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 12 


High Low 


or 


| (a) 


THE ECONOMIST, OCTOBER 15 


LONDON fe tne SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


Funding 23% ’52-57 
War Bonds 23% °54-56.. 
War Loan 3% ’55-59 
Serial Funding 3% 1955.. 
Assented. 
Serial Funding 24% 1957. 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
Exchequer 3% 1960 
Savings Bonds o%y, 30-60. 
Funding 23% ’56-61 
Funding 3% °59-69 
|F unding 4% ’60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% 60-70. 
Exchec quer 3% ’62-63. 
Exchequer 24% ’63- 64. 
Savings Bonds 23% ’64- 67 
Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75. 
Victory 4% ’20- 76 
Funding 3% 66-68 
Conv. 34% 1969 
Treas. 34% 
Treas. 34% 5 
Redemption 3% ’86-96... 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 
War L’n. 33% aft. Dec. 52 
Conv. 34% aft. April ’61.. 
Treas. 3% aft. April(’66.. 
Consols 24% 
Treas. 24 o/ 
Br. Elec. 44% 
. Elec. 3% 
. Elec. 
. Elec. 
. Elec. 
: Ge iS 4% 
. G: is 34%, 





‘aft. 





April ’75. 
1-69 


41° 
4/0 
10. 
2 /o 


. Trans. 3% "68-73 
br. Trans. 4% 
3r. Trans. 3% 71 


(f) Flat Yield. 
approx. 12 years. 





date. 
ige life 


| Prices, 1955] TRUSTEE 
Jan. 1toOc t12) 


948 
101% 
103} 87% 

758 61 


19 
87 


ici 34% 65-69 . 
Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 
N. Zealand 4% 
Eek 
99 83 |Liverpool 3% 
84 65 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% 
102} | 943 |Agric. Mort. 5% 
1223 91 \German 7% 

213 | 149 |German 53% 

211 | 160 |Japan 5% 1907 
254 | 190 


Last Two | 
Dividends | 


ORDINARY 


(b) (c) STOCKS 


| /0 


a Barclays £1 


1955 





STOCKS AND 
High | Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1955 


16-78. 
aft. 1920 .. 
54-64. . 
*34-2003 
"59-89 


5 
5 


. 04 


7 
7 
3 
1 
6 


aQiwl | BWOwWwo 


50 a 
45tb 


a Llovds ‘ A’ £5, £1} pd.. 
a Midland £1, fully pd. . 
a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 a 
a Westmstr‘B'£4,f14pd.| 
a Alexanders {1 
5 a Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 
6}a Union Disc. ‘1 
4 a Bare. (D.C. 0.) 
73, 
INSURANCE 
110 bLeg. & Gen. £1. 5/- pd. 
20ta Pearl £1, fully pd.. 


2d Fe 117A Prudential “A’ fl. 


| 33 b| 


BREWERIES, Etc. 
10 a Bass £1 


| 10a! 10$d\Distillers 6/8 


15 b 


8 a Guinness 10/- 


| Price, 
Port: 5, 


| 


9 | BANKs & DISCOUNT | 


74a Chart. Bk. of inate fi 41 


: res ee 
Price, | Price, 
| AND Oct. 5, Oct. 12, 
1955 | 


76} 


(1) To latest date. 
: Less tax at 8s. 


T 
Japan 58% Conv. 1930 245 


Price, 





— 


DNYOWNH NYY NYY NWHDNYNYNYNYNYNYNYNYNYWWHYDWWDHYWPRWWWDWWWDDDWD 





6d, 


| Price, 


834 
89} 
924 
66} 
854* 
703 
99} 

108 

1923 

2074 

246 


Price, 


Oct. 5, Ng 12, 


1955 


18 


ao a 
DI! ADDDADODMDMD 


| 
| 
| 


Pi lL AnD! AND 


Prices, 1955 
an. 1 to Oct. 12 


High L Low 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 








PAPRHAHHHAAPADAAHAAPHAHAPDHAHAHAHHPAAAHMHHAHAHPAPHPANHAHAAHM) 


{ 


| 


1955 


aay 
a 
wncon| 
~~ " 


tH 
~ 


WNOOCNOCODVDVORAWND Wer 
StF BRK SSD BUN 


~ 


— 
CODOWODWHEEKHEHPODDODWWNO! 
~ 


_ 


e 
bd 


7 11! 


* Ex dividend. 
in £. 


Yield, 


Oct. 12,] Oct. 12, 
1955 | 


1955 


SS eee 
— 


Soha hen 
oo 8 oRHEREE | 


Yield, 
Oct. 12, 
1955 


% | 
1l73c 
10%b 


46/6 | 34 8} 
13/104 10/- 
| 27/- 

| 23/- 


Oona: : 
I 


RSeSRVsSagae Soon ds 


Da NOAADNOWOD OD 
pats ee 








38/6 


 . 
4 a BS.A. {1 
3$a Cammell Laird 5/-. 
3 aColvilles £1 
8 cDorman Long £1 
15 bGuest Keen N’fold £1. 
5 aStewarts & Lloyds - 
4 aSummers (John) £1.. 
4 a United Steel £1 
23a) Vickers {1 
TEXTILES 
4 a Bradford Dyers £1 . 
7 b Brit. Celanese £1 
6}b\Coats (J. & P.) £1. 
6 bCourtaulds £1 
5 a\Lancs. Cotton {1 
10 bPatons & Baldwins £1 


Motor & AIRCRAFT | 


33a'Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
4 a\British Motor 5/- 
Nil c\De Havilland {1 
24a\Ford Motor £1 
5 a\Hawker Siddeley {1 .. 
30 c\Leyland Motors £1... 
1246 Rolls Rovce £1 
12 ¢Standard Motor 5/-... 
SHops & STORES 
3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
20 b Debenhams 10/- 
45 biGt. Universal 5/- 
174b\Lyons (J.) ‘A’ 
30 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 
20 a'Woolworth 5/- 


OIL 
14 b British Petroleum £1 . 
1346 Burmah £1 


10 6b Royal Dutch 100 fl. ..| £ 
10fb\Shell Reg. £{1........ 


Sta} Trinidad L’holds 5/-. 
SHIPPING 
7 b\Cunard £1 
14 c Furness Withy {1... 
3 aP. & O. Def. £1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
4 a Assoc. Elect. £1 
15 b Assoc. Port. Cem. sie 
74a Bowater Paper {1.. 
740|B.1.C.C, £1 
4 aBrit. Aluminium /1 . 


10}a Brit. Amer. Tob. ‘10/-. 


3 aCanadian Pacific _ 


14 ya Decca Record 4/- 


/ 8/3 6 | 
65/103 BT Th 1240) 

$1572 ($1053 
57/6 | 

| 34/103 

60/3 | 

72/6 

| 94/14 

| 69/3 

| 33/Th 

| 34/- 
1/10} 

38/9 


10 b 
153) 


7H 
ps 120 8 





=| 
Balt. & Ohio. .| 48} | 
33 | 


10 b’ Dunlop Rubber 10/-.. 
4 aEnglish Elect. £1 
93b General Elect. £1 
4 almp. Chemical {1 .. 
84a Imp. Tobacco £1 


$2-90c $1-75a Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. 


74a London Brick {1 
62a MonsantoChemicals5/- 
143b Tate & Lyle £1 
10 a\Tube Investments £1. 
5 aTurner & Newall {1 . 
93b Unilever £1 


| Tz tb United Molasses 10/-..) 34 
| 27446 Cons. Tea & Lands £1. 
| 15 cLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-| 
20 b United Sua Betong £1 


MINES 
20 a\Anglo-Amer. 10/- 
80 a De “Beers 5/- Bearer. 
.... |Free State Geduld 5/-. 
10 a Randfontein £1 
28 cLondon Tin 4/- 
50 a Rhokana {1 


Oct. 
5 


| Oc t. 


$ | $ 
Am. Smelting 492 | 463 
Am, Viscose .| 653 | 66} PD 
Sel. of Am. | 21 a5f | | 203 
~hrysler .. § | 923 
Gen. Elec. . .| re | 475 
yen. Motors — 1383 | 
soodyear ...| 60 | 


“STEEL & ‘ENGINEERING _ ae 


Price, | Price, 
Oct. 5, |Oct. 12, 
1955 | 1955 


35 /— 


/ 29/9 
43/9 
67/6 
37/6 
42/- 
36/- 


20/6 
26/- 
23/6 
42/3 
25/- 


an PARPNOMOW PNWADAWN OWOOw oo ournaAanto PAIWAHOTOID OM, 
" 


| 
| 
an 








68 / 
| 87/ 
.| 98/1! 
| 86/ 


38, 
. 
55 


nw 
ee bo 


Inter. Paper .. 
Nat. Distill.. 


90! 


Se ars Roebuc k 106; 
59 


std. Oil of N.J. 132 ; 


Nestinghouse . 


WHAMWHHAAATAHAALHALATHAHAATAAWHAW 


107; 


» 19 


eRe — 
bo oo SO Co © 


w~aIWAI007%um 


— 
ooo aonowo “so 


55 


16 10m 


icin id (adie 


dace a 


i ae ieee a poe yt 


— 


ian tite ha acai 


40/74 

7 a 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 71/3 

* Ex dividend. + Free of tax. Gross yield. 
yield. (g)On16-1%. (hk) On 163%. 
22-10% gross. (r) On 373%. 


Inter. Nickel 773 | 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s divide nd. (d) On ea 
(/) To latest date. (m)On10%. (n)On8%. (0) 0 
(uw) Dividend for 15 months, On 18%. (v) On 74%. (x) the Bix! 


Voolworth as 


(e) To earliest date. (/) 
(p) On 83%. (gq) Yield basis 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(7) On 108%. (7) On 15%. 
(s) On 63%. (t) On 132%. 





a 
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=~ 
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JHE ECONOMIST, OCTOBER 15, 1955 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


THE tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 


The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in thiS issue. 


Comparative analysis of 561 profit and loss accounts published July-September, 1955 




































(£°000) 
Breweries Clothing Food Shops ; ‘ | 
Industry and and and and Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
Distilleries Footwear Confectionery Stores 
No. of Companies (17) (15) | (27) (9 (1) (37) | (65) (6) 
| i | j | | | | 
Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest.; Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year ; Year | Year Year | Year Year Year | Year Year Year 
Gross: ta POON o.56 ice kcccses 28,467) 28,245) 3,171| 3,355| 14,269] 16,332] 18,738| 22,257 204; 110) 11,757} 13,254] 25,171 27,859) 789 918 
Income from investments .. . 388) 730 39 55: 260 265) 155; 150 te den 500 581 648 722) 51 38 
Other current income............6 WE ~aaivyal cides ae § ae a 1 10 7 4 19 60 
Non-recurring credits.............6 324, 1,522) 227 174 313} a 160 461) 16) 658 956) 707} 558} 31 40 
a —— | | | | | SS | | | | | 
Total Income........6--- 200s - | 29,183 30,497) 3,437| 3,584) 14,850 16,958, 19,053) 22,868, 220) 110) 12,916) 14,801) 26,533) 29,143 890 1,056 
/ _— parenr 
Repairs and maintenance .......... 96) 66} Me aed 8) cone <cwed ay ee SD ue 24 24 ae din 
RTO Saiki cn cusa atusn tke os 2,675; 2,781) 284! 393} 2,552, 3,002) 1,231) 1,451) 26) 28} 2,032) 2,165) 3,372) 3,750) 73 82 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 10,458| 10,141) 1,256) 1,226) 5,332) 5,318) 7,797) 8,905) 68) 29° 4,179) 4,387) 9,353) 9,872} 312 341 
PrOGtS WHE os skies canmoeissavecns 2,711| 2,597] 353 251; = 1,219 901 2,815) 2,028 20) 6| 1,106 846} 2,638} 1,934) 95 69 
I, 
Directors’ emoluments...........4 522 oi 233 259) 632 630 302) 305 13 14 857| 868} 1,683} 1,766 81 100 
Administrative charges, etc......... 41| 49 48 61 77\ 75 481) 457 1 1 644, 662) 228) 205 10 8 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 558 593 101 67 223 923 126; 40 1 . 583} 539} 1,221} 1,023 46 4 
PORSIONES 56 Seccasistecesiovewsuns 103, 494) 86 44 88 126 140) 123 a2) " 336 433) 1l 8 
Minority share in profits ........... 604 a6 66 59 55 52 337| 366} 12 1 232 242) 63) 108 “a 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 2,558| 3,483) 202 361; 1,068; 1,355} 1,499) 3,042 10 289, 1,047) 1,153) 1,756 23 67 
Debenture interest ...........02006 1,282; 1,086) 11 36} 66 63 136) 149) 4 175} 175 148) 212 20 5 
Preference dividends .........-..+% 315) 334| 71 70) 266 307 7" 254 ad 20) 223 279 307 5 5 
| | 
Ordinary GiVIGENGS .6.66 6. kcccvecse 4,667; 5,489) 350) 425} 1,806 1,987) 1,701; 3,324 41) 17) «1,3873| +=-1,606} 92,715} += 3,288) 111 139 
Revenue reserves ............- 2,342! 1,929) 469) 265) 1,296; 1,304 2,323) 2,340 Se kus 1,337; 1,360! 2,814 3,548) 100 138 
Brought in (parent company) 3,279 3,530} 761| 663) 4,378 4,341 673) 586 101) 104, 3,456, 3,290| 4,744) 5,250) 608 611 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 3,530 3,699} 663) 730| 4,341\ 5,249) 586) 670 104) 102 — —_ 5,250 — 611 701 
. a | . | | 
Chemicals | > . Motors, Newspapers, | y,: i } 
Industry | Shipbuilding and | Pare al Cycles and Paper and eee Shipping | Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing ‘Aircraft Printing Manutacturing 
No. of Companies (3) (10) | (18) (19) (20) | (88) (4) | (5) 
Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year Year | Year Year | Year Year 
Gross trading profit .............6. 2,528| 2,875; 3,554 3,974| 16,350) 19,710} 5,849| 7,671) 14,752] 16,085) 34,014 37,157! 7,303) 7,602| 1,613 1,405 
Income from investments .......... 130) 124! 44| 39) 219-295) 194) 212 964 1,109, 1,214 1,261] 759 ~— 661 8 23 
Other current income.............+ ne woe | ae aie 2 4) 7 3 16 26) 32) i. a ees eee eee 
Non-recurring credits...........0.. 103} 141) 227| 118 489! 424! 215) 58} 547 260} = 1,059) 1,235 136; 156} 364 | 795 
| ware j — | | ees ee eaen 
co Ene 4 2,761, 3,140) 3,825) 4,131) 17,060 20,433; 6,265, 7,944, 16,279) 17,480) 36,31 9) 39,672, 8,198) 8,419 1,985 | 2,223 
i ciaiesttineieies Rosca lieiaiesiial i fates fesnetsnseene a a | oad paul 
Repairs and maintenance .......... apgeal) | Faed eget IS ea BE cadet aaa | 1| QI 9 Re dca cas ea ay 
RMOCIAUTIOND 62535 cin wns cue seesncwet 558 587 462) 497 2,773 656 790| 1,570' 1,782) 733} 5,326 2.839| 3,303 339 343 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 932) 1,135} 1,192; 1,321 6,809! 2,142} 2,736] 5,856) 5,900) 12,760] 13,419} 2,209| 1,619 374 340 
PONG NOE 555 ss vac encudewe st 278 277, 245) 264 1,185 696 — 1,434; 1,152} 3,013, 2,940 721} 532 131 124 
| | j 
Directors’ emoluments.:.......... 88 88) 294) 307 494) 486 485 a 759} 1,956) 2,034 168) 158 128 226 
Administrative charges, etc......... 3 2} 27) 27 363) 43 27 108) 45 761 742) 24! 28 27 5 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 18 20) 255 448 1,315) 292 354 627) 196} 1,149) 2,260 529) 562 8 aa 
RMON 56 ia giesees<dn chase eeweaee 2} 2) 42) 95) 536 64 73) i 272 312 339 7 22 180 545 
| | j . } 
Minority share in profits ........... 63) 68) 18) 6 ad 7 293) 340 609 645) 159) 218) aaa ove 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 272} 302) 257 312 725) 208 508} 1,739 2,352) 1,981} 2,794 742 880) 332 149 
Debenture interest .......c0csccese 11 10| 40 359) 33 204) 213 185 238 4 4|° 12 ll 
Preference dividends .........+cee0¢ 62} 68} 100) 98 - 80 75) 453 450 705 718 148 144) 67 = 
Ordinary dividends ........cceeeee sar 402) 330} 457 1,872) 796 987) 1,612) 1,96 4,258} 5,170 635) 799) 217 221 
REVEDUG FEGEIVES!. 655 62s cn seseces 50 50) 434) 414 2,280) 768 908} 1,420) 1,770) 4,040) 3,136 aaa 130) 129 291 
Brought in (parent company)....... 1,229, 1,306) 1,132) 1,207 3,607; 1,281) 1,280; 2,138) 2,137) 7,907) 17,755 997; 1,010 1,782 1,823 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 1,306; 1,435) 1,207) 1,052 — 1,280 ate 2,137; 2,415) 7,755) 7,653) 1,010} 1,030 1,823 1,730 





Industry 


No. of Companies 








| | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 
Gross trading profit ............008 22,493) 23,102) 6,144, 5,811) 1,124 960) 415 416} 1,618 
Inoc me from investments .......... £1,395, 1,795) 24 27 23 31 52) 55) 172 
Other Current INCOME... .6.cccccces 18 18) Se acs oa aaa 24) 24 81 
Non-recurring credits............06 975) 405) 22] 510 45 “| 23! 660 
Total Income............+.+ - | 24,881) 25,320, 6,499 6,348, 1,192! 1,018) 514, 495|  2,531| 
Repairs and maintenance .......... 133; 144)... ote ie a eal ftad 
DODOCIACM x54 ok sa sacnde wes 3,744, 3,799 758} 802} 193} 221 87 113} 270 
Pe ome tax (excl. profits tax)....... 8,446, 7,512; 2,403, 1,984 376) 267 120 92) 731h 
mC id inceusscctuteneuseés 3,243) 1,404! 454 464 74 44 53 27) 171} 
} | } 
Direc tors’ emoluments. ......<ccees 250 289 240) 271 99 93 44 40 7s 
Administrative charges, etc......... 113 126 15) 8 9 7 39) 36 110) 
ep sencies, provisions, etc. ...... 4,738 5,838 382} 227 29 45 11\ 714 
MMs <5 9:e ate eiR A wnies en 803} "664 | oe a of 
Mi itv share in profits ........... 8| 266) 96 65)... | ese eee 5| 
an retained by subsidiaries ..... 529, 1,856) 443 398) 227 84\Dr. 35 Dr. 1 7 
SE MCNUURG TIMBROSE =. g.cciasnieeeie 2) 2! 117 114; 47 —_ ia 3 
frelerence dividends ............e 294) 270 185) 191) 7 7 18 24 4| 
| | 1 1 / 
Ordinary dividends ......... 2.004 2,240| 2,865 659) 797| 79 zal 98} 113) 410 
Reven US FORENEE 6.5501. .sieneee 306, 130, - 537; 980, «40 50, 139). | 1271 
eo tim (parent company)....... 1,259| 1,291: 1,274 1,484) 129) 114 343) 283) 969) 
aticad forward (parent company) .. 1,291; 1,446) 1,484, 1,531} _ 157 488 ” sets 








(5) 
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425) 


"274 
1,176 
303 


100 
115 

























































































































































































































































































































































Prev. 
Year 





92 
24 
470 








29 
288 
2,028 


577 


100} 
372) 
357) 


149) 


so) 
63) 
33 
6 


844 
756 
425 
822) 





Latest 


110 
34 
172 





10; 
320 
4,752 
958 


172 
327 
793 
216 


90| 
70) 
26| 
72| 


1,888} 
1.787] 

822) 
1,157 


Prev. 
Year | Year 


5,556] 11,500] 22,118] 26,853| 247,997 











6,938 
37 
1,649) 





363 
4,165 
9,998 
2,076) 


750 
842 
814 
137 


1,570} 
1,523) 
1,762! 


909} 


3,693 
1,955) 
7,503) 
7,688) 
1 






Latest 


Year 





7,861 
128) 
1,390| 


3,816 6,142| 11,816) 30,742) 36,232! 
| | 





ALL GROUPS 






TOTALS 





561 Companies 
























14,269 
289 
9,720 


272,275 
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51,052 | 56,374 





THE ECONOMIST, OCTOBER 15, 1958 


Comparative analysis of 561 balance sheets published July-September, 1955 
(£7000) 


Food 
and 
Confectionery 


Clothing 
and 
Footwear 


(15) 

! | a. | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest | 
Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year Year | Year Year Year 


mesa | | 
7 5hd| 9,111) 44,148) 50,541) 29,603) 43,362 500) 537 35,747) 39,959) 
3,996; 4,166) 


280) 328] 1,498| 1,543) 1,545 2,398)... a 

8,512| 8,975| 18,659] 21,967] 26,236) 32.449] 1,947| 1,593) 24, "$51| 29, 035) 

2'482| 2.947] 13/357] 15,482) 46,387! 57,442 753}  '511| 29.458! 
4) aH gy 209 


Ld te ee 29 = 
477 21 20| 829) «7491 «= 253) 302 48 
14,724, 1.536 1.439, 10,560] 10,366] 10,227, 9,095! 7,784, 
1,081) | 8 °476 711) «= 338) 328) 44) 939 1,004, 1,082! 
5,520 534, 398) 7,739] 8,137] 2,378) 2,434 972, 910, 1,624 1,706) 
ili aceon sll hae eaasiemaa i | | 
225,208, 20,937, 23,755 —- 116,971, 147,810 96,505 105,865 16! i745 180,425 4781 6,220 
eee cae pont esses 
681 5,677| 7,041) 3.2501 3,968 
4,728 4,720, 9.715| 


| 7 2,234 5,207| 5,034, 25 } 
11,369 5,485) 8,918) 10,766) 10,116 322 | 
20,449 13,191| 15,129) 20,052) 23,241 
8,191; 6,233, 10,516 


1,220 
5,200) 19, 151) 6,037| 6,921! 570 | 
17,212 3,467| 10,231) 19,735) 317) 12,351) 1 969 | 
1,724 ee 394; 455 1,484) 1,578 
398) 18,553, 20,346) 37,580 


2,182) 
1,346 334) 145} 
28,227 39,517 
469| 17 1165) 19,474 35,120) 


Breweries 
and 
Distilleries 


Industry Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 


(17) (27) (1) (37) 


No. of Companies 


iS) 


| Latest 
Year 


Prev Latest 
Year | Year 
83, 616 
9,789| 
73,593 
19,624) 
49 
986 
20,748) 
646 
4,967) 


214,011 
483 
11,815 
19,280 
18 483 
1,708 
25,748) 
51,122 


Prev. 
Year | 


52,896| 
3,789 
54,411 
24,290, 30,953 
182 30 
35} 1,164 

6, 349) 15,874, 


90,958: 
11,236 
78,831 
22,272] 

109 


61,5921 
4,772 
56,479) 
36,888) 
84, 
1,065 
16,757 


Debtors 

Net balances due to parent company 

Gilt-edged 

Cash 

Other marketable investments...... 

Intangible assets 
Tota! Assets....... seokeeeneen 1, 266 2,674 
352| 

31 

151) 


a. 
2,326) 
1,225| 
3,069) 

981) 


Bank overdrafts and loans ....... os 
Reserve for future i income tax 


1,675 
5, Ww? 
16,381 
3,268 
1,123 
20,303) 
19,860) 
53 





Capitz a reserves and E PT ae 
Other provisions 

Current liabilities and creditors..... 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... 


4,185 
4,193 
213 


“R07 | 
2,468 | 


172 

21,882) 36,011| 47,254) 

46,147 23,010) 18,697) 19,068) 38,581 
23) 


9 43 11 ll 


Minority interests. ..........se0ee0 oe 
Debenture capital. .....cccccces eos 
Preference capital... cccessesecvess 


11.486) 
28,744) 
8.973) 


11,787 
21,208 
8,967) 


730) 
1,094| 
2,226 


733 
1,202 
9,071 


868 
1,639 
10,715 


9,668] 
6,102| 6,758} 
8.175| 8,275} 


9,239 


“206 


= 662 
3,890) 
7,175} 


3,046) 
3, 885) 
7,274, 


1,236 
3,999) 
9,306 


1,545) 
5,214 
10,089 


ti 
524 
186 





36,168) 
214,011 


Ordinary capital........ 57,428) 


225,208 


3,193} 18,290) 





19,685, 8,020; 14,163 =e 14,877) 1 18,256) 29,476, 34,214 
| 


23,755 "97,266, 109,525] 116,971| 147,810, 3,239 2,674, 96,505 105,865 161,745 180,425. 
| } | 


\ 


810 | 
6,781 | 








Total Liabilities 6,220 


eeececcesecees 








Chemicals 
and 
Paint 


Motors, 
Cycles and 
Aircraft 


Newspapers, 
Paper and 
Printing 


(20) 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


Miscellaneous 


Industry Manufacturing 


Shipbuilding Shipping 


No. ot Companies (18) 
| | 
Prev 
Year 
9,069) 
2,566 
6,828 
5,267) 


1,031) 
2,096) 


Prev | Latest 
Year | Year 


49,068) 14,440 16,767 
se 590 


6, "585| 7 951 
3 Ke 


Prev. | Latest 
Year 
42,687) 
2,920 
54,853 
31,287] 


Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year 


| Latest Prev. 


Year 


Latest 
Year 


Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year 


32,812| 35,698 
6,284) 6,312 
11,491} 12.968) 
14,770) 16,395) 
48," 16 
727, 1,177 
13,424, 13,583 


Prev. 
Year 


762 | 

160 | 
7,284 
2,489 


a. 
3,870 


| Latest 
Year 


Prev. 
Year 


85,724) 42,564) 
6,660 
72,368) 
ae 7,560, 8,145) 
898 aS 
a 3,832 2,833' 1 ‘e21| 
3212 3,759 | a 13,478} 14,320) 
65) 27) 5| 5,157; 6,068 4,789 8450) 4,901 eI 
1,916 238 558) 387} 13,138} 13,114 19,990, 1,944! 1,799 36 | 
29, 356, 26, 678 28, a 136,369) 105,331) 250,324 274,981) 80,303 _ 18,618 | 18,852 
507| 10,039| 13,447| 595] 821) 539 | 
5,928) 12,393) 13,348 1,425) 1,276! 1,036 
12,751} 28,439) 32,642! 10,222) 10,448 1,897 
4,294, 3,274) 18,736 15,542, 2,345 2384 358 
231 226) 2,884 955 901 1,275, 1,815 2,034! 9 
5,943) 6,682) 32,038 16,361| 16,912 53, 954) 17,250| 17,628 2,558 
6.210 6,394) 27,809) 21,027| 23,825) 23 54, on 28,093) 28,422; 5,499 
308| 238) += 1,097' 5,488| 5,595 7,203 3,939 3,838 5 5 
150] 985, 873) 9,390 4,141) 4,352 7,702) 124 298) 217 
2,837) 2,884) 10,968 1,991} 1,963] 13,315! 13,356 18,844, 4,675| 4,675 1,650 | 1,650 
9'820 9,855 4, 769 | 769 | 4,714 


2,692 > 
3, 843) 4,201) 19,227 7,330) 8,488) 14,698) 17,930 rn 497| 56 S16) _ 9.880 
97,851| 105,331; 250,324) 274, 981, 80,303) 81, 32 18,618 ~ 18, 852 


Latest 


’ 


PEM... or wisiencacewese ne 
Trade investments 
BUREN. askance sieaSasasadkiension 
Debtors 
Net balances due to parent company 
Gilt-edged 
Cash 
Other marketable investments ee | 
Intangible assets 1,953} 
28,810 
143) 
952 
2,962 
4,692 
158} 
5,703 
5,424 


1,571 
232 
9 225 


Seer 


4,748) 


9,531 
41 
6,324 
5,883} 
2| 

647 
3,985) 


47,477 
2,341 


777 
5 i 


“406. 
4,095) 

144 
2,050) 


2.405 
” 308 
1,884 
3 


40 





Total Assets 
41 2 
815) 

3,150) 

1,939) 


498) 
5,621 
11.453 


| 

4,083 
4,024 
18,380) 
6,539 


255) 
962) 
3,502) 
2,177! 


1,624 
3,141 
5,307 


678 
1,496 
2,204 

7 


1,071 
3,716 
2,365 

105) 
4,896 
5,903) 


1,556 


Depreciation and obsolescence 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 
Other provisions 

Current liabilities and creditors. .... 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... 
Minority GRterests ....0:60000000s00 ee 
Debenture capital...........0. eeee 
Preference capital..... woccccccce ee 
Ondinary Capital «:...04s0<0saeseess's 











2, 132 
5,260 


6,902! 
28,810) mati 26, 678 28,394 136, 369 158,806] 36,596) 41,604 





Total Liabilities .........0.0-. 








TOTALS 
_ALL GROUPS 


Other 
Textiles 


Other 
Companies* 


(81) 


Silk and 
Rayon 


(5) 


Industry 


No. of Companies | "561 Companies 


Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year 


1,973| 1,981 
177| 


323 
1,566; 1,737 566) 


721 
887, 984] 38152 
| eee oo | . 


| Latest 
Year 
17,880 
151) 
22,784) 
6,604 
2 
276 
4,526 
139 


Prev 

Year 
89,263 
10,079 
19,986 
8,804 
16} 
17,735 
17,789! 


Prev. Latest 
Year , Year 

3,445) 
125 


Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year | Year Year ; Year | Year Year Year 

| a, 075 17 239) 13; 646) 15,358! 139,279 152,331] 769,037 | 862,675 

478) 1,675 245) 266} 27,642) 19,841) 82,412 | 79,363 

1 980) 1,487 7,705| 10, 150} 17,714, 441 "948 | 489,239 

695 684 4 072! 5,722) 99,374 349,069 | 423,608 


a 68 1202 | ‘1,925 

= x SG Saas 1,476 1.4351 550; "935, 2,399 34,327 | 34,443 

605| 494} "620, 501} 3,679] 433601 5,094 9,195, 30,628 201,196 | 199,366 

626 553\ 518) 497} 649 706, ~~ 132) 94! 70,465, 88,263 | 92,556 

35| 32 2 1} 630) 14940) 41! 31949 63,580 | | 63.6 
ala a aa ee { 


175,224 48,174 52,363) 7, 289) 7,701) 4,237, 4,551 25,762, 27,735| 31,484 41 761, 357 — 396,769 2,031 034 2. 246, 291 
” 4 95) 74 


610} 1,394} 124 274) 1, 093 9,1 ai 12,386 50,268 | 59, 6 
11,969} 2,141 394, 308 149) 716 ~—:1,054 3,934! 8,845) 10,800, 105,751 
27,113} 5,563) 6,331; 893| 1,100 760} 2,933, 2,935] 35,763, 38,077 257,874 
46,181} 3,133 423| 664) 1,094 198} 2,038; 3,193) 21,239, 22/238) 180,688 

1,689) 53 BO Nach ee 8 993, _ 907 | 3,001\ 2,963 
12,036] 5,580, 6,764) 1,271) 1,150 467) 2, 805} 3,021 77,376) 102,259) 
13,231) 12,097; 13,454) 1,277; 1,142 503, 4 - 4,528) 45,220) 46,638 

5% IGE esc Ao ais A Ace a s es 180} 220i 

cS a ec ae 6) | oy ie 2 "39 40 22,853) 24,921! 

50} 2,895} 2,825 1,000; 1,000)... ‘as 56) 48) 777; —_ 595} 47,728) 51,033 

9,423) 6,628; 6,628 157} 154) 580} 580 175 175) 1,415; 1,415) aa 31,764 7 | 

50,991, 7,527; 10,544, 1,629, 1,629) 1, 610, 1,610 11,760) 357,248 
4,551 27,735 


Latest | Prev. 
Year Year 
96,342) 16,788 
10,517 , 166 
24,280) 
10,566 


Fixed assets 

Trade investments .....ccccccccsss 
POM ES oha sina ves abaacinaewas cae 
MRINIES os 5 ruse ra eben ca ge Simca ose tae 
Net balances due to parent company 
Gilt-edged 


3,759) 
142 
5,822 


18,619 ‘s 
14,900; 2,716 
Other marketable investments kek 4 ge 461) 
POTARIDIE ROSES 555.606.6106 me wemiseinx eine tase 4) doen a 





163, 672 
593 
12,885) 
30,170 
32,675) 
1,387 
11,944; 
12,085) 


1,469 
50, 
9,423; 
50,991 


Total Assets 


Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 
Depreciation and obsolescence 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 
PEEL POIVIIION 6.6 5 55: 5555 ook win 
Current liabilities and creditors..... 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... 
Minority interests . .60:5...00860 00000 
Debenture capital........ on 
Preference Capital . .......0000cee00s0 
Ordinary capital 


2,340| 
1,873} 


"394 “sal 





, ; 7,840, 8,828) 53,653 | 53,470) 418, 30 


| $68. 672 175, 224 48, 174, 52, 363 a 289 7,701) 4,237) 3! 2484, 4) 761) 357, 412 396, 1769 2, 031 034 (a 246, 21 


| | } | | 


* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricity supply, gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, ¢0.'. 
finance and land and investment trusts. 





Total Liabilities ree 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


e e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Oct. Ist Western Europe 
a ] ty ] C & Production and Consumption Oct. 8th Production and Trade...... Oct. Ist 
WARROWOS caskces casciccadsccas .. Sept. 17th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 8th 
Fistestial Trades sisscsssscccciess Sept. 24th Western Europe 
Financial Statistics .......... .. This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 17th 
Industrial Profits ............... This week COMO SOME isiccceccssccace .. Sept. 24th 


World DUM isscdccddidadeacanece BONE week 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 





Exports (f.o.b., 





Imports (c.i.f.) 














Annual Rate 





Annual Rate 
1938 1953 1954 Jan. to Apr. to 1938 1953 1954 j 
Mar., June, * 
| 1955 | °1955 1955 


WORLD 
WOO) . cadicccccsscccvcsieuicccss 20,843 74,796 77,332 80,115 Pre 23,556 76,443 79,335 85,100 || 
STERLING AREA 
Raped uses wage eb esewecessons 5,626 18,452 18,790 20,370 waa 7,784 19,974 20,611 23,584 a 
United Kingdom ..............000. 2,603 7,525 7,771 8,666 7,570 4,496 9,361 9,462 11,281 10,185 
UK dependencies ................. 866 3,230 3,389 3,600 sae 903 3,599 3,552 3,900 as 
PN PO ones oe co 4 sks eeee ses 185 480 424 424 484 188 678 601 654 559 
Malaya and Singapore........... 328 987 1,016 1,257 1,184 315 1,058 1,026 1,197 1,177 
GONE CUMIN So Savcecesccevedesets 52 226 294 367 as 50 207 201 253 pas 
RENN a5. 0G isda ses tecweies ‘ 47 348 418 422 aaa 42 303 319 368 
Other sterling countries............ 2,157 1,697 7,630 8,104 Pe 2,385 7,014 7,597 8,403 ie 
yO Serre rer 530 1,977 1,659 1,873 1,732 527 1,471 1,869 2,217 2,250 
ONG $6 :ackess Kot casewsasiees 104 329 380 448 352 86 338 293 299 309 
ROR obi cheens area eenneks 621 1,116 1,182 1,279 1,104 \ 575 1,197 1,259 1,424 1,290 
POM o8 sats wanawnedenuens 439 359 422 398 349 325 353 257 
BO a oivwicstavearsrenseoeceens 68 407 436 5104 ii 46 192 204 236 “a 
MOU ooo oes cs nccswieseaces 119 319 322 326 274 203 512 504 610 557 
PROIN eG islesis de ckaeeeeaee aa 650 720 7605 ous ae 160 aad is ade 
ION MONI a 6kic Keds esene wees 225 659 683 707 762! 225 538 687 778 ne 
Northern Rhodesia .........00- 50 266 | 28 163 
VOU es Dic cacececcae ess her 5 20 411 31l 312! 4 21 393 380 4104 
Southern Rhodesia ............. 30 165 51 244 
Union of South Africa........... 161 825 912 1,018* 938* § 503 1,310 1,365 1,515° 1,4804 * 
EPU COUNTRIES 
Total continental countries........... 6,565 19,452 21,481 22,864 23,582 7,803 21,294 23,649 25,980 26,754 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 733 2,251 2,300 2,703 2,658 765 2,405 2,535 2,762 2,715 
WOME ie p baw de od canwkedies 334 895 948 1,017 1,006 354 1,000 1,163 1,184 1,132 
WEA aan toe on sence RC teees 881 3,782 4,189 4,646 4,849 1,324 3,942 4,215 4,494 4,911 
Germany, Federal Republic...... ei 4,390 5,249 5,624 5,912 eae 3,771 4,571 5,218 5,571 
WOM Nid Seckios neeueberecesuuwte 553 1,507 1,636 1,622 1,787 593 2,420 2,401 2,644 2,679 
DORI 60.50 tiska eneeebewel 594 2,152 2,412 2,535 2,510 803 2,383 2,857 3,135 3,064 
hak: Oe ee EE Eee 192 509 583 651 603 292 912 1,019 1,151 1,088 
UNE arare o1hiG wa'slos as ie ewols Oa 464 1,480 1,588 1,502 1,685 525 1,579 1,777 1,988 1,960 
SW BOEINME sc aisa ocak oveuccwwe 301 1,201 1,225 1,198 1,264 365 1,176 1,300 1,390 1,482 
RRO oo aa coraete iabishuw cee 115 396 335 355 250 119 532 478 498 558 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 719 2,865 3,067 3,232 aaa 780 3,947 4,141 4,240 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 715 773 840 ‘ea 253 868 966 1,030 
NORTH AMERICA 
MAisicactageksdcecviasdswagnaes 4,020 20,378 19,533 19,277 20,191 3,259 16,658 15,652 16,284 17,431 
 naciceantannigennss 3,102 15,782 15,099 14,976 15,552 2,465 11,834 11,103 11,892 12,054 
NE sci inswanacieacaineedas 918 4,596 4,434 4,301 4,639 794 4,824 4,549 4,392 56,3774 
LATIN AMERICA 
i stsds achat veeameakuceaiewks 1,648 7,601 7,821 7,647 eee 1,539 6,527 7,295 7,277 
Dollar countries .................. 683 3,991 4,246 4,504 one 572 3,497 3,671 3,677 eee 
BORD 5. feecnrancic area siaie iamerentae 143 669 539 629 aaa 119 529 saa ial pa 
MMU Bering occ Cased ue ReeE 147 536 562 647 6504 114 807 800 738 7624 
MONEE Sat Wires See cleereees 181 1,445 1,690 1,866 ea 107 896 921 924 dad 
Other countries .............00000 965 3,610 3,575 3,143 + 967 3,030 3,624 3,600 wa 
PRDORRRT Uae eto eae 408 1,148 1,085 aa ea 440 862 1,088 ae ha 
RAMEE seins anion Aas seemEneers 289 1,539 1,562 1,191 1,1754 295 1,319 1,634 1,404 1,2864 
REST OF THE WORLD 
 Hicdslandd i wandduhccnscueen 2,265 6,048 6,640 6,725 aap 2,391 8,043 7,987 7,735 = 
i beads ncaa ih iidendua wads 147 394 397 436 333 185 508 460 471 506 
OE ci cuwiees ehaedaneens 381 840 856 802 835 275 765 629 528 5174 
ON pie madera basta we as cea 146 was 111 265 aa 79 si 225 288 ia 
aie ADS ON slic eee chad a lial 767 1,275 1,629 1,730 1,840 759 2,410 2,399 2,304 2,582 


... Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. 
With the following exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. ; 7 
$36 (") Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting couniries of Eastern Europe. (?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, amounting to 


Million in exports and $31 million in imports. (*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*) Based on two months’ data. (5) Partly estimated. (*) In- 
cluding S.W. Africa. 


Data refer to calendar years 
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Financial Statistics | 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


; (£ million) 
Yor the eight days ended October 8th there was an At the Treasury bill tender last week 
* above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking the discount houses bid at £98 19s. 8d. 
Funds) of £1,816,000 compared with a deficit of per cent, equivalent to a discount rate of 
£18,118,000 in the previous six days and a deficit of just over 4i's per cent, for the sixth week 


2 i 2 Corres ing i c ye . * . 
ea i oD see ak ee in succession. The offer was down by an: sniesnsianids 
: Xx re -low- ; ; » “11: “14: epartment* : 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to £558,977,000 £10 million to £270 million, and as Notes in circulation...... 


(433,540,000 in 1954-55) applications rose slightly to £361.4 Notes in banking dept.. 


_ Govt. ‘ 
million the market’s allotment fell back | Gener {cbt and securities 


Nine Hight from 70 to 66 per cent. At yesterday’s — - _ balice - oe 
tender the offer was reduced by a further nice id nee arias 


£10 million, but maturities next week Paniiing Department : 

1955-96 | Oct. 9, | Oct. 8, | “9, | 3, | will fall by £20 million, to the same level | “Public ‘accounts 

as new bills. — special account. 
Ord. Revenus | The credit stringency in Lombard aes: 

— aoe, ee 13,319 14,246 | Street has continued through the past Securities 

Death Duties 000] 96,400 5,200 3,400| Week; rates for overnight money have | Government . 

Stampe, sye"| 74,000} 36,870 2,200, 1,400) ranged up to 44 per cent, and December ee eres 

Profits Tax & EPT.| 180, 91,700| 103, 7,900! 10:600 a : 

Excess Profits Levy! 25, 47,600 | 2'400, 200! Maturities have been resold by discount meee ae es 

Special othe sie houses at 4s per cent (though the more g department reserve. 


tic and other é bal i | ‘3: 
nland F general rate has been 4;'s per cent). Three | “Proportion”... 7 Dihenttel 


Inland Revenue. .| ee 
| Set z or four houses were “in the Bank” on * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000, 

Trt. iz y ¢ | 

Total Inland Rev. .|2478, 789,398 | 772,812] 32,819| 30,796 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from :, 825 mil 
= —____|____|—__| Thursday before the weekend, and one | on apemies 7th, 1955. £ £ illion 


Customs _ 583, 610 597,322] 28,021 29,116 a 
i 796,050] 377°590| 416/025] 17,555 18545 | OF two, for a very small amount, on Wed 


—____—__| nesday of this week. Special purchases 


— 961,200 |1015,347 45,576 47,661 by the Bank were necessary on Saturday ; TREASURY BILLS 
Pea es eee : and Tuesday. 


Motor Duties 80,000] 15,395 17,895 . ; Foe reran | Allotter 
Sterling topped $2.79 this week, and pate of | Amount (& million) gl aes 

PO (Net Receipts). oe Si co 300}. +c : I ee of 

Broadcast Licences! 25,000] 7,450] 9,100] ... |... the discount on sterling three months | ‘ender Applied | a... 

Sundry Loans 24000] 19,694] 22,658 forward narrowed to Ii's-t@ cents. Offere For |Allotted) Qoo'g. 

Miscellaneous ..... 175,000] 75,612) 66,487] 8,795 6,317 | 


ones ie: seaetaaonmccnicee | The price of silver in London has 
4710,150 1868, 749 '1902,299 87,127 85, ,391 risen to 803d. an ounce cash. The gold 


Ord. Expenditure; =| | ~ | price has fallen to around 250s. 7d. a 
Debt Interest 600,000] 296,969) 329,298]25,543 27,924! fine ounce. 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 53,000] 24,394] 28,250] 1, ae 2,007 | . a 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 4,450 5,645 2] The Bank return shows a reflux of 


Supply Services .. .|3862,875]1747,628 |1747,491 | 83, 300| 62 750; notes of £1.5 million. 


April 1, | April 1, 
Esti- 1954 1955 


an, te re a ended 


SAAOY DROW 
ARXAID OOAIDH 


Total Customs and 








31 11-50 


4-60 
4-88 
4-98 
5-08 








073,441 2110, 684 {110592 92,683 | 
Sinking Funds ..,. 36, 18,210] 17,998 267 524 | LONDON MONEY RATES 


| 
es |. = ~ | — Bank rate (from Mo | Discount rates % 
222,902 | 226,383) 23,732 7,816 34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 
Deposit rates (max) 3Smonths 44- §-52 
210,638) 332,594] 16,867/ 10,986 | Banks........... 4months 48-475 5-14 
| Discount houses .. ! 6months 4}-43 , ° . 5°33 


Total Surplus or Deficit 433,540 | 558,977} 40,599 18,802 | Money Day-to-day.. 2; Fine trade bills: ot. : 7 . 5-25 
rien tiie eeaaraetst Short periods j 3months 5-5} , 

Net Receipts from: { | Treas. bills 2 months x 4months 5-5} * 92 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 202,307 90,461 9,488 11,313 | 3 months ; 6months 54-6 MS oe ae ome Ge ce eaten ie 
Savings Certificates....... 6,100; 12,100] 600 ee | Pi... ——— nn Pender were allotted mifliL. ihe oleriip yesterday ¥ 
Defence Bonds ........... — 8,848 — 10,558 — 1586, — 2255 | * Call money. a maximum amount of £260 raillion. 


0-42 
1-13 
1-28 
1-10 


3°78 
4°67 





emo AH RO WAP 
Ccooo SoSooo CooScO 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


FLOATING DEBT | a Market Rates : Spot 


(£ million) | 


Oct. 8 ‘Oct.10. | Oct. 11 


| 


AAGanies iia United States $...|  2+78-2+82 2:78%-2-79 |2-78 $- 
A aes ee Total Canadian $ | com 2-764-2-76} |2-764- | 
; | Floating | French Fr | 972-65-987-35 | 9834 983% | 9834-9838 | 9832-9838 | 983-983} | 9834-983} 983 
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VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 








The crane 
with a load of mischief 
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, geesany a load of scrap just so far was one Surveyors scent danger before disaster, and in- THE 
thing. But raising it that extra foot ortwo dustrial machineryistheirhappyhuntingground. 

was another, and what with the increased Everything, from a boiler to a vacuum vessel, 

acceleration and the jib angle, this mobile comes under their expert eyes and receives that u C ah 
monster simply fell flat on its face. specialist scrutiny for which Vulcan is renowned. 

What Vulcan say about it That’s why safety first is Vulcan first. BOILER & GENERAL 


No crane, mobile or otherwise, can be expected 
to do more than the lifting job for which it was | FREE: For news of industrial accidents INSURANCE CO. LTD 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 




















‘ ‘ i . and ways to avoid them, ask us for ‘Vulcan,’ 
designed. If it does, then accidents will happen, ena pataalttie Danan tants, Pha 


as sure as Our name’s Vulcan. Our Engineer- write to Dept. 17. 

















Westward the 
horizon is bright 
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Keep in touch with Canadian trade prospects. The Bank of 


YOUR eS 


per annum from 
Interest date of investment. 

(Income Tax paid 

by the Society) 


TEMPERANCE 


The sa To Security PERMANENT 
7 BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone : Regent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 


Montreal, prominent in Canada’s commercial life since 1817, 





will be glad to introduce business men to this modern, thriving 


country and to provide them with appropriate banking facilities. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: MONTREAL. 

645 Branches across Canada Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 

Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilitv 










ALLIANCE| 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED: 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the ditties of 
Executor and Trustee 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 
OFFICE 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL AND 
VENEZUELA. 


Central Office : PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 
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The Business Man's 


Australia 


There are opportunities for British 

enterprise in Australia. The Information Departmentof the 
National Bank can give you the facts about the expanding 
Australian economy and will gladly help with business 
introductions, industrial surveys and market reports. By 
using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can pave the way 
to profitable dealing in a prosperous market. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 

HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 LOTHBURY, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 PRINCES STREET, EC2 
OVER 750 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
ASSETS £271 MILLION 


Your best introduction to Australia . 


ANY SUM UP TO £5000 ACCEPTED IN 
3 Gear | ax = $5 A A% cross 
; 24% Sarosits AX -F4.7 0% cross 


ALL INTEREST ON DAY TO DAY BASIS 


There is no safer form of investment today 
than that provided by a_ well-established 
Building Society. The “NORWICH” affords 
an excellent medium for the prudent investor 
who seeks, above all, security of capital, yet 
desires a reasonable and consistent return. 
All investments are secured by First Mortgages 
advanced on carefully valued properties 
throughout the country, thus affording a full 
“spread over” of solid security enjoyed by 


Shareholders and Depositors alike. 
SEND TODAY Es P 
without obliga- Facilities are also available for small 


tion for easy-tc- regular savings in the monthly Sub- 
understand scription Shares (3}% net) or the Home 
literature Safe Department (24% net). 


ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH 
Telephone: 21367 


INVEST IN SECURITY e ASSETS EXCEED £10,250,000 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


MR D. F. CAMPBELL 


The eighty-second annual general meeting 
of the Davy and United Engineering Com- 
pany Limited was held on October 7th at the 
Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield. 


Mr D. F. Campbell, the Chairman, who 
presided, said : 


Stockholders will learn with regret of the 
recent death of Mr K. C. Gardner, at the 
age of 78 years, who was a Director of this 
Company for 16 years and Chairman of our 
American Associates, United Engineering and 
Foundry Company. We have always been 
grateful to our American friends, and to Mr 
Gardner in particular, who was an outstand- 
ing personality in the engineering world, for 
their assistance in the development of the 
strip mill, which has revolutionised the tin- 
plate industry. His death will be keenly felt 
by his many friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


YEAR’S FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The financial results of the year under 
teview are shown in the Accounts and sum- 
marised in the Report of the Directors. 
Stockholders will note that the Trading Profit 
of the Group has increased from £551,742 to 
£626,153 and that the net profit, after the 
deduction of provisions, is increased from 
£264,862 to £365,014. The Directors feel 
that past results and future prospects justify 
an increase in the dividend from 10 per cent 
to 12 per cent on the capital increased as 
a result of last year’s Rights Issue. 


I am glad to be able to report a further 
improvement in the productivity of our manu- 
facturing plants, which is due not only to the 
consistent policy of plant renewal and the 
maintenance of productive assets at a high 
pitch of efficiency, but also to advances in 
manufacturing technique. Added to this, 
your Company is served by.a fine body of 
staff and workpeople, whose enthusiasm and 
hard work have contributed much to the 
year’s results. On your behalf, I offer them 
our warm thanks for their efforts and 
devotion. 


LARGE ORDERS FOR STRIP MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


In my Statement two years ago, I referred 
to the large orders for strip mill equipment 
which we had received from Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins Limited, and the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales Limited. The wisdom of these 
companies in deciding to extend their plants 
at that time is amply justiued by the large 
and increasing demand for thin flat rolled 
Products which has taken place. This year 
it is estimated that 80,000 tons of duty-free 
unplate will be imported, in spite of the con- 
unuing use of obsolete mills‘which must soon 
be abandoned or replaced. I am glad to say 
that the 5-stand Tandem and Temper Mills 
for the Ebbw Vale Steel Works were 
Gelivered promptly in accordance with our 
contract undertaking and that the similar 
mills for the Velindre Works of the Steel 

mpany of Wales, while not yet due for 
delivery, have progressed fully in accordance 
with our manufacturing programme. 


_ We have also put to work new rolling mill 
installations in Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
Australia and India, whilst several other im- 
Porlant export contracts have been shipped, 


REVIEWS PROSPECTS 


notably to Turkey and again to India. This 
is a reflection of the large volume of export 
trade which your Company is -undertaking. 


COMPETITION IN EXPORT FIELD 


International competition in the export 
field is becoming ever more severe and several 
of the projects which lie before us involve 
questions of payment on deferred terms. 
Indeed, the availability of credit for capital 
goods required by the so-called under- 
developed countries in particular is checking 
the flow of exports and there is a continuing 
need for the assistance given by the Govern- 
ment in this respect. Competition in credit 
facilities from Germany and France is especi- 
ally serious, while the large quantity of 
dollars m:de available to foreign countries 
by the USA has diverted to America orders 
which might have come to this country under 
normal conditions. 


We have, however, recently secured addi- 
tional export contracts in Australia and in 
Sweden, and the prospects of further orders, 
both at home and abroad, continue to be 
good. Great care and judgment have to be 
exercised to determine what foreign contracts 
are truly advantageous. 


SUGAR MACHINERY 


The Sugar Machinery Department of our 
Duncan Stewart subsidiary has had a satis- 
factory year and the successful commissioning 
of a number of Continuous Beet Diffusers for 
the British Sugar Corporation is noteworthy. 


Davy and United Roll Foundry has also 
made a substantial contribution to Group 
Profits from the sales of rolls and steel cast- 
ings. Much consideration is being given to 
the development of your roll business, as rolls 
are consumable and their manufacture is a 
regular source of income during periods when 
capital expenditure on major installations 
may slacken. Consequently, this branch of 
the business adds stability to the Company’s 
profitability, The output of spare parts, 
which are a valuable source of income, in- 
creases as new large units of equipment are 
put into service. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


The new Engineering Research Depart- 
ment, to which I referred last year, has con- 
tributed to the successful results. Much light 
has been thrown on abstruse technical prob- 
lems relating to the strength of rolling mill 
structures, by the use of strain gauges and 
other modern methods of investigation, and 
the manufacture of special instruments has 
become established, constituting a small but 
profitable department. 


We still have an order book of great magni- 
tude which, if all goes well, should yield good 
financial results during the next two years, 
and the shortage of thin flat rolled steel in the 
United Kingdom suggests the continuing 
need for steelworks expansion, of which your 
Company may reasonably expect to secure 
a share. 


MEETING CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Being mainly engaged in the construction 
of heavy machinery for the metal and sugar 
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industries, any question of disarmament will 
have little effect on your Company’s activities. 
Your Management are frequently reassessing 
the probable market conditions two or three 
years ahead and adapting their technical and 
manufacturing resources accordingly. 


Science and technology are moving at a 
great pace, but there are no indications of 
any slackening in the demand for wrought 
metals, or for the heavy machinery for the 
working of metals, which is the mainstay of 
your Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business having been trans- 
acted, the proceedings terminated. 


FE. W. TARRY & 
COMPANY 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry 
& Company, Limited, was held on Octo- 
ber 12th in London, Sir Harold F. Flannery, 
Bart (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The turnover for the past financial year 
reached a record figure, yet the Trading Profit 
at £110,326 is lower by £31,242 than that of 
the previous year. 


The main reason for this is that certain 
branches were unable to maintain profit 
margins at their previous levels because of 
intensive competition and also owing to the 
continued rise in costs throughout the organi- 
sation. 


In view of the decrease in the net profits, 
the Directors recommend a dividend of 12} 
per cent on the Ordinary shares. 


Now that Import Control is being gradually 
relaxed, the demand for overseas goods has 
increased and the need. for more working 
capital became pressing. It has also been 
found necessary to extend and modernise the 
Company’s premises at several branches. 
Consequently, in April last, arrangements 
were made to raise a First Mortgage Deben- 
ture Issue of £350,000 at par, bearing interest 
at 52 per cent, the redemption to commence 
on March 31, 1961, and be completed by 
March 31, 1980. The Issue was made 
privately, and the proceeds were applied in 
paying off our indebtedness to the Bank, and 
the balance invested to be utilised as and 
when required. 

The turnover for the first five months of 
the current year is higher than that of the 
corresponding period last year, and with the 
development and increasing wealth of the 
Union and the Rhodesias the prospects can 
be looked upon as encouraging. 


The report was adopted. 


BINDING CASES 
Binding Cases .or The Economist, taking 
thirteen issues of the normal edition or 
26 issues of the air edition, can now be 
supplied at a cost of 11s. per case, post- 
free throughout the world. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to: 


EASIBIND LIMITED 
(Dept. E.), 84 Newman Street, London, W.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS: THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


British Films? Continued Success 
Record Group Trading Results — Export Rise Continues 


NET ASSETS NOW EXCEED £9,000,000 
Manufacturing activities progress — but exhibition still bears unreasonable tax burden 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Odeon Theatres Limited and the Annual 
Meetings of its subsidiary companies, British 
and Dominions Film Corporation Limited, 
Gaumont - British Picture Corporation 
Limited, Odeon Associated Theatres Limited, | 
and Odeon Properties Limited, were held on 
October 7 at the Dorchester Hotel, London. 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., J.P., the chair- 
man, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


The Group Accounts, which I now | 
present, disclose a further improvement in 
trading profits and a satisfactory financial | 
position. The results, once again, constitute | 
a record. 


There have been many problems to face | 
during the year, including the full cost of 
the wage increases granted last year and in | 
particular television. In the last three years | 
almost three miilion new licences have been | 
issued creating materially increased competi- 
tion. Fortunately, a modest revision in| 
entertainment duty granted in the 1954) 
Finance Act, and the consequent adjust- , 
ment of admission prices, coupled with a | 
stringent control of outgeings, enabled us | 
to show a net gain in exhibition profits. | 


Profits on film production and distribu- | 
tion were largely maintained and our policy 
of Group film production has certainly 
been justified. 


| 

The further improvement in the profits of | 
the Group manufacturing activities is most | 
satisfactory, and this now constitutes an 
important side of our business. 





Odeon Theatres Limited 


The Capital and Revenue Reserves at | 
June, 1955, amounted to £5,724,014, of which | 
£3,107,109 appears in the separate Balance | 
Sheet of Odeon Theatres Limited, and com- | 
pare with an Issued Ordinary Capital of | 
£946,991. 


Bank Loans and Overdrafts amounted to | 
£4,190,515 at June, 1955, and show a further | 
reduction, compared with the previous year. 

I mentioned last year that additional bank | 
facilities of almost £1,000,000 had been em- | 
ployed in financing the Group Film Produc- | 
tion Scheme, and this position still exists. 





During the year substantial capital ex- 
penditure has been incurred, as a result of | 
which the Group is being materially | 
strengthened and I am happy that our finan- 
cial resources are sufficiently strong to enable | 
the Group to expand when opportunity | 
offers. E 


In spite of the extension in the Group’s | 
interests you will see that, in fact, the bank | 
indebtedness has been reduced during the | 
year by £977,284. 

Turning to the Assets Side of the Balance | 
Sheet, Freehold and Leasehold Land and | 
Buildings, the total cost, etc., of these fixed | 
assets at June, 1955, was £58,342,626. 


Cinema Theatres are included in the above | 
total at a net book value of some £36,000,000 | 


| £7,704,084 for the previous year. 


| ful trading. ) 
| broadening the business of the Parent Com- 
| pany has been continued. 


represented by 594 theatres in the UK and 
141 theatres overseas. The replacement value 
of these theatres at present day costs would 
be vastly in excess of book value. 


The total trading profits show a substan- 
tial increase at £8,727,035 compared with 
This con- 
stitutes another record. After providing 
£1,618,674 for depreciation, and charging 


| interest, etc., the Group profit fer the year 
| is £6,606,988, compared with £5,524,129 for 


the previous year. 


Taxation still constitutes a heavy burden | 


and requires £3,653,815, leaving a net Group 
profit after tax of £2,953,173 compared with 


| £2,264,655. 


After deducting the proportion of net 


| profits applicable to outside shareholders, the 


attributable to Odeon 
is £1,327,939 compared 


net Group profit 
Theatres Limited 


| with £1,031,080, 


The statement then reviews the activities 
of Odeon Associated Theatres Limited, 
Odeon Properties Limited, Gaumont-British 


| Picture Corporation Limited and British and 


Dominions. Film Corporation Limited, and 
continues : 


British Optical & Precisien Engineers 
Limited 
This Company and its subsidiaries had a 
successful year’s trading due to a marked 
expansion in turnover.in which all sides of 
the Group’s business contributed. 


The Trading Profits for 1954 amounted to 
£1,399,284 compared with £652.884 in 1953. 
The available net balance was £310,400 com- 
pared with £160,584. 


We have continued to make progress in 
our overseas markets. Exports in 1954 were 
more than 40 per cent. above those of 1953. 
It appears from figures recently published by 


the Board of Trade that our Group is now. 


delivering approximately 70 per cent. of the 
export turnover of this country in the pro- 
ducts which it handles. 


Cinema-Television Limited and Bush Radio 
Limited 
Cinema-Television Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary company Bush Radio 
Limited, have had a further year’s success- 
The policy of developing and 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows net Group profit of £428,764, com- 
pared with £305,650. 


The increasing interest overseas in the 


| Company’s products has been. particularly 


gratifying. 
Bush Radio Limited continues to achieve 


a record turnover and record profits. Pros- 
pects as regards television are good. 


Theatre Publicity Limited 
Screen Audiences Limited 
J. Arthur Rank Screen Services Limited 


I am happy to say that under the direction 


of the Managing Director, Mr. Gerard 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Holdsworth, the Companies have had a 
record year and the facilities which they 
have to offer to advertisers, advertising 
agents and the public have received great 
appreciation. - 


We are taking an active interest in the 
making of films for Television and have 
formed a “live” television unit. 


Personnel 


In previous years I have paid tribute to 
the services rendered to the Group by Mr. 
John Davis, the Deputy Chairman and Man- 
aging Director. I would like to emphasise 
the very great contribution he has made in 
the achievement of the satisfactory financial 
and trading position which this Group now 
enjoys. 

On behalf of the Boards of the various 
companies and of the shareholders generally 
I would like to thank him for his outstanding 
services during the year. 


I am satisfied that we have now in the 
Group an able team of Executives in all 
Departments who are receiving enthusiastic 
and wholehearted support from the whole 
of our manpower in this country and over- 
seas. I, on your behalf, as well as on behalf 
of my colleagues and myself, would like to 
thank each one of them for the part which 
they have played in furthering the activities 
of the Group. 


We have continued with our Pension, 
Medical and other Welfare Schemes for the 
benefit of our employees. 


Film Production—British Film Production 
° Fund 


Our production programme, which is 
achieving a measure of success, would not 
have been possible without the aid -of this 
Fund. I reiterate what I said last year, that 
it is my considered opinion that British 
production cannot be maintained on an 
economic basis over a_ period without 
financial assistance so long as we do not 
receive a reasonable share of revenue from 
the American market, particularly bearing in 
mind the large sums which that country re- 
ceives from the exhibition of their films in 
this country. 


The Fund -was due to expire in August 
last : after considerable discussion within the 
Industry the arrangements were renewed 
upon a voluntary basis for a further period 
of three years. 


I regard it as a matter of major import- 
ance that the future of the Fund be set up in 
such a manner that its continuity wil! be 
assured. 


Our theatres played during the year 40 
programmes where the first feature was a 
British film. Of these 19 were films made and 
financed by us, so that you will see thaf over 
half of the British films played by us ‘ere 
ones in which we had no financial interest 
and were made by Independent Producers. 


Entertainment Tax 


The unreasonable burden of Entertain- 
ment Tax remains with us. In this country 
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our Group took at the box-office last year | 
£29,461,579 and paid in Entertainment Tax 
£10,.376,630, being 35.22 per cent. of the 
year’s receipts. 


it is in the national interest, as well as of | 
this Industry, that this problem receives sym- | 
pathetic consideration by the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, particularly in view of the 
pending increase in competition from spon- 
sored television. It could follow that unless 
the problem is tackled in time the net result 
would be a material loss of revenue to the 
Exchequer. 


Exhibition 

Domestic. We have equipped all our 
theatres with large screens, variable anamor- 
phic lens, etc., which enables us to play any 
type of product, CinemaScope,- VistaVision, 
etc. 

I am pleased to tell you that of the 24 best | 
box-office attractions played on our two 
circuits during the year 12 were British and | 
12 were American and the receipts from | 
these two groups were almost exactly equal. | 


Overseas. Our overseas theatres, both 
those directly operated by us and those in 
which we are in association with partners, | 
have with one exception continued to make | 
progress, some of them having a record year. | 


Distribution 
Domestic. This is the fourth year in suc- | 
cession that our distribution company has 
shown an increase in its total turnover. 
Overseas— 


Eastern Hemisphere. We have continued 
to make progress in the distribution of our 
films in overseas markets. 


Western Hemisphere—United States. It is | 
with regret that I have to report that in our 
opinion we are still not receiving a fair 
return from that market. 


Dividends 


Gaumont-British propose 15 per cent. as 
against 124 per cent. a year ago. British ' 





and Dominions Film Corporation propose 
64 per cent. as against 5 per cent. a year ago. 
Cinema-Television Limited propose 45 per 
cent. as against 30 per cent. a year ago. 
British Optical & Precision Limited has paid 
an Ordinary Dividend of 15 per cent. for 
the year ended December 31; 1954, com- 
pared with 5 per cent. for 1953. 


Dealing now with Odeon Theatres Limited 
I think that the continued progress of the 
Company justifies the payment of an in- 
creased Ordinary Dividend. The Board 
therefore recommend that .the Ordinary 
Dividend for the year ended June, 1955, 
should be at the rate of 25 per cent. on the 
existing Ordinary Shares of the Company as 
against 15 per cent. last year. 


Capitalisation Proposals 


It is obvious that the Issued Ordinary 
Capital of Odeon Theatres Limited, namely 
£946,991, is entirely out of line with the 
equity capital employed. The Group 
Reserves applicable to Odeon Theatres 
Limited at June, 1955, amount to £5,724,014 


| and the proportion of such Reserves in the 
| separate Balance Sheet of Odeon Theatres 


Limited amounts to £3,107,109. 


It is therefore proposed to capitalise 
£946,991 of the existing Reserves and to issue 
new free Ordinary Shares to the shareholders 
of Odeon Theatres Limited on a one-for-one 
basis. 


It is also proposed to create 8,000,000 non- 
voting “A” Ordinary Shares of 5/- each, 
having the same rights as the existing Ordi- 
nary Shares, except as to voting, which will 
be available for issue for cash or as con- 
sideration for the acquisition of further 


| interests. 


If this proposal is approved by the share- 
holders at the Annual Meeting, then it is 
proposed to issue approximately 5,500,000 
of these shares, such shares being offered to 
the existing Ordinary shareholders upon suit- 
able terms which will be governed by the 
market conditions at the time of issue. 


The proceeds of the proposed issue, which 
has the sanction of the Capital Issues Com- 
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mittee, will be applied in reduction of bank 
indebtedness. 


Change of Name—Odeon Theatres Limited 


The world-wide distribution and exhibition 
of the films made by the Group has built up 
a very valuable trade name and trade mark, 
coupled with the “ man-with-the-gong” 
symbol. We are therefore proposing a reso- 
lution at the Annual Meeting to change the 
name of the Company to “The Rank 
Organisation Limited,” which title in our 
opinion will be more representative of the 
activities of this Company. 


The Future 


I am certain that the cinema will continue 
to occupy an important part in the life of the 
people of this country and of people 
throughout the world. The competition of 
television and other alternative forms of 
entertainment is a healthy factor of which 
we need have no fears provided we main- 
tain the entertainment value of our films 
and the comfort and efficient service of our 
theatres. 


I cannot prophesy the future as fegards 
our trading results, but I am satisfied that 
each year the Group’s position is being 
strengthened. I have no doubt that in the 
absence of circumstances beyond our con- 
trol we shall give a good account of our 
activities in the future. 


At the meeting of Odeon Theatres Limited 
the report and accounts were adopted, and 
at separate class meetings followed by an 
extraordinary general meeting the Board’s 
proposals regarding the company’s capital 
and alterations to the Articles of Association 
were approved. Agreement was also given 
to the proposed change of name to “ The 
Rank Organisation Limited.” 


At meetings of each of the other com- 
panies, the report and accounts were 
adopted. 


* A copy of the Chairman’s full state- 
ment and Annual Accounts may be 
obtained from The Rank Organisation 
Limited, 38 South Street, London, W.1. 





MANUFACTURING INTERESTS... 
“The further improvement in the profits of the Group’s 
manufacturing interests is most satisfactory, and this 
now constitutes an important side of our business.” 






Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Ltd. manufacture the 
finest lenses in the world. They also make en- 
graving machines, one of which is seen here in- 
scribing the name and details on a lens mount. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX... 


“Unless this problem is tackled in time the net result 
would be a material loss of revenue to the Exchequer.” 


Each £l taken at the box office of all Cinemas in the United 
Kingdom in 1954 was divided in the following way 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


PRODUCTION 


Paid to the producer via the distributor for hire of film. 


BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION FUND 


Levy to central fund divisible between producers 
of British films. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Print and other distribution costs. Distributors’ 
remuneration to meet selling and administrative 
expenses, etc. 


EXHIBITION 


The sum available to the Exhibition Industry to cover 
all operating and administrative expenses, service of 
capital invested and maintenance and replacement of 
buildings and equipment. 


Diagram based on Board of Trade Statistics of division of Box Office takings 





To help enlarge the circle of Britain’s friends, no less than to provide good 
entertainment, is both the business and the privilege of 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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THE ADDO GROUP 


Malmé, Sweden 


(Manufacturers of Adding, Book- 
keeping and Calculating Machines) 


BIG ORDER FROM USA 


The ADDO Group, in keen competition 
with other manufacturers, has recently 
obtained an order for adding machines from 
a large American concern. The order was 
for Sw. Crowns 14 million (£1 million) and 
in order to fulfil it, one of the Swedish 
factories of the Group is now being extended. 


THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The annual general meeting of AB Addo, 
Malmé, Sweden, and its Swedish and foreign 
subsidiary companies (which constitute the 
ADDO Group), was held recently. " 


For the year 1954 the Board could 
report a new sales record both for the total 
sale and for the export. The total increase 
was more than 25 per cent as compared to 
1953 and the turnover of the year for the 
whole Group was about Sw. Crowns 43 
million. 


The manufacturing capacity of the Group 
has increased further during 1954 and a new 
modern factory at Cirencester, Gloucester- 
shire, is now in full swing. This in 1955 will 
result in a considerable increase for produc- 
tion and exports from the English factory. At 
this factory even the 10-key machines of the 
Group have now been included in the manu- 
facturing programme and owing to this the 
export possibilities for the dollar markets are 
extended, 


~ The Group has increased its exports so that 
the ADDO products are now sold in more 
than 100 countries. The foreign companies 
of the Group have all been very effective and 
in spite of the keener competition they have 
succeeded in increasing sales. In USA the 
work is now-divided up into two companies, 
Addo Machine Company Inc. in New York 
and Western Addo Machine Corporation in 
Los Angeles. These companies have built 
up a sales net with distributors and dealers 
which has proved to be very effective and 
the United States now imports more ADDO 
machines than any other make. 


In France the business is run by the Group 
company Addo-France SARL, Paris; in 
Germany by Addo Biiromaschinen GmbH, 
Cologne; in Swit2erland by Addo AG, 
Ziirich, and in Brazil by Addo do Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro. All these companies are 
concentrating their sale on ADDO products 
manufactured at Swedish and English fac- 
tories, i.c., mainly adding, calculating and 
bookkeeping machines. The Brazilian com- 
pany, however, has also on its programme the 
selling of office steel furniture which is manu- 
factured at the factory of the Group in 
Parahiba do Sul. As imports have been 
limited in Brazil through the present system 
of exchange, these additional sales have been 
of very great importarice. In Sweden the sale 
is run by the Parent Company, AB Addo. 
The Company has no less than 56 branch 
offices in this country and holds a dominating 
position, when it is a question of selling 
adding and bookkeeping machines. 


INCREASED SHARE CAPITAL 


A further increase of the share capital of 
the parent company has been effected. The 
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share capital of AB Addo therefore now 
amounts to Sw. Crowns 3 million. A: -e 
same time increases have also been effscrog 
for some of the subsidiary companies and the 
share capital of the whole Group now 
amounts to Sw. Crowns 6,700,000. The -s:a] 
number of employees within the Group jj 
over 1,800. 


In the balance sheet. the possibility of 
depreciation earlier granted in Sweden for 
furniture, fixtures and fittings is ‘> be 
observed, which means that the installation; 
are entered in the books at a very low value, 
As a comparison it can be mentioned thit the 
insured value of the installations is Sw, 
Crowns 12,400,000. 


ABSTRACT OF BALANCE SHEET AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


(Parent Company AB Addo only) 
In Kr. '000 
Assets :— 
Liquid assets and claims............ 
StOCKS GHG SGUPPUIES.....55...cscscssceess 
NVIStRIIRTIODIS 5 520 sceesessscccescstdccsscues 


SRORR eis dedi ccavncnassedieniswssiies 


Liabilities :-— 
Short-term liabilities ...........ccceces 
Long-term liabilities ...............2.. 
Own capital :— 
RVHECE (CHING ecicsccrceccacccsccacccess, “GSU 
BURCH TOMCIVUES Sees ccsecsscicccetctccaccs 895 
GCE PESCEVES: cascsciscecccccecesteovcess 505 
Profit for THE Yea". <.c<.cccicesssecsses ©1497 


——— 


13,651 


4,939 
2,825 


OCR. ikassecescixcetintinweeitteectes 


The report and the accounts were adopted, 


COMPANY/GROUP CHAIRMEN ee seetres or ASSISTANT MARKETING MANAGER.—Young man (29) 


with selling and market research experience in a large international organisation, 


Advertiser 18 anxious to meet Chairmen with big problems involving long-term 


redirection of evort in the -'K/Commonwealth; he desires to work whole/part time I 
as an assistant or independently on such new policy and its implementation, when D 


beyond the 


sources of present management; 20 years of similar work at director 
(including managing director) level in large/small companies; public school, Varsity; 
engineer trained; works study; capital/consumer goods sales; all works/oftice admin., 
including finance; world traveiled, especially N  America.—Reply Box 245. 


seeks a change. 


sales execut. 
connections 








ELLIOTT 


Continuous expansion of the Company’s activities is creating attractive openings at 
Rochester (Kent), Borehamwood (Herts) 
and Weymouth for University Graduates, preferably with subsequent experience in 
industry, to train with a view to filling high managerial positions both technical 
Good salaries paid during period of training and reviewed from 
time to time.—Write fully, giving age, details of education, type of degree, posts 
(London) Litd., Century Works, 


its establishments in South East London, 


and commercial. 


held, etc. to Personnel 
Lewisham, S.E.13. 


Manager. Elliott’ Bros. 





company; conducting all types of insurance life and general. 


completing examinations. All passage paid and long 
Apply in writing, Traduna, 6 Aytoun Street, 
anywhere. 


ARKETING RESEARCH.—A well-known industrial 

tions to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part of the 
marketing research function concerned with consumer and retailer research. 
honors degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification. 
knowledge and experience of the 
and the organisation and control of consumer surveys. 


must have extensive 


giving ample scope for experimentation 
development of existing techniques. 


treated as confidential—Box 248. 


leave every 4 or 5 years.— 
Manchester. 


in new methods and the imaginative 
A substantial starting salary will be paid to 
the right man, and in certain circumstances housing assistance may be available. 
Full details of qualifications and career to date should be sent; these will be 


Available for interview in London.—Box 251. 
RECTORSHIP required in an established company by an_ experienced technical 
agea 32, who is looking for a company with expanding overses 
Canital investment available if necessary.—Box 244 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in Canada with Limited 
Liability).—Ontario & Quebec Railway Company 5 per cent Debenture Stock, 6 
per cent Common Stock.—In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest 


payable on December Ist next, the Debenture Stock Transfer Books will be closed 


on November tst and will be re-opened on December 2nd. 
the Common Stock _ will 
TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pull 


November Ist.—R. F. 
Mall, London, S.W.1L. 


The half-yearly interest on 


be paid on December Ist to holders of record on 


October 11, 1955. 


its activities. 


London. 
church, N.Z. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm, with first-class trade 
credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, desires to expand 
We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. 
sale of your product in New Zealand? A 
Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd., P.O. Box 1477, Chirist- 


Can we discuss the 
References Bank of New South Wales, 





“THE B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without Universi 


residence. 
Full facilities for 


Interview arranged 


It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
in accountancy, secretaryship, banking finance, commerce, public services. 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. 
passed, London B.Sc.(Econ.) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 


ity 
Wolsey 


More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall Students have 


M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. P17, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 


company invites applica 


A_ good 
Candidates 
techniques of sampling 
This is a senior post 


floor problems. 
50 per cent. 


ASE STUDIES: (1) Turnover up from £150,000 to £300,000 in 18 months. 
(2) History of bitter labour relations reduced to a mere trickle of easily handled 
(3) Volume of output up by 70 per cent. 

Successfully tested team of experts led by top counsellor offers 
obligation free discussion on any problem concerned with production, time and motion 
study, incentives, human relations, management, sales and marketing. 
marked ‘‘ Case Study” will be opened in confidence by the Chairman personally.— 
Write to the Hendry Organisation, 243 Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.9. 


B.Sc. (ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


(4) Sales increased by 


Envelopes 


Provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable without residence), which is % 
valuable qualification for executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 
Or municipal posts. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees.—Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and 
Diplomas, G.C.E., etc., free from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. _ 

RIVE YOURSELF IN AN AUTOHALL CAR. Is your business being hampered 

by transport problems? Or are you coming home on leave? Then hire one of 
our 200 1955. self-drive cars. We offer the lowest terms, minimum formalities, special 
— om ane —— hire and gases —— Repurchase —_ — a a 
a re eee as aceasta eee nerereed SEs urope self-drive package tours.—Write for colour brochures and full details to Auto- 
HE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU invites applications, in confidence, hall, Dept. 2, 302-306 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. Cables: 
for a Senior Executive vacancy. The man or woman appointed will be Autohall, London. 
responsible for market research for a group of accounts and should have experience A- THE WORRIES of dirt, dust, ashes and clinker are solved by fitting 
in analysing manutacturing and marketing problems, and in the practical application automatic oil firing to your existing boilers and heating costs can be reduced — 
of market research. Salary will be commensurate with age and experience.—Write Felcoil Burners Ltd., 390 Euston Road, London, N.W.1, will assist you and submit 
to Managing Director, B.M.R.B. Ltd., 47 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1, marking estimates for conversion. Extended credit can be arranged. Write, ‘phone EUSton 
envelope Personal.’ 5471 or call. ; 

INOR PROPHET required to supervise personal portfolios and maintain and ae a >| 

interpret chart library for Investment Research of Cambridge. Qualifications EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
for this post cannot be described nor initial salary laid down (it will be within Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 

materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited, 
Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 381 


range £450—£1,080).—Applicants should write (confidentially) to A. G. Ellinger, 
36 Regent Street. Cambridge, giving details of background, experience (if any) 
ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. Weigh up prospects by reading the 
Investors’ Chronicle, the best informed and widest read financial weekly Two 
Cc 


and salary required. 
peered SCHOOL, Winscombe, Somerset (co-educational boarding school, under 
issues free from 30 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E C2: 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


Quaker management).—One entrance scholarship, £50 per annum. open / 
age It to 13!2 on December 1, 1956; for entry September 1956. ple Pe 
examination to be held in March.—Full details from Headmaster. : 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Desrecs: 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commer vals 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in busines’ 


OST ACCOUNTANT required for consultancy work for Trade Association, 
Qualified man preferred, age 28-40. Work involves travel in U.K.—Apply, giving 
. subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination «ee 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G. 9/2) 


full details, including present salary, to Box 253 
12). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


c;< THAT SPREAD GOODWILL. To your staff, customers and friends. Food 
Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


N INDUSTRIAL PUBLICITY MANAGER (1.A.M.A.) in late 

thirties, invites enquiries from those who may need such a man, now 
or in the not-coo-distant future. Of sound education and address, he has 
the analytical mind needed for modern publicity, backed by initiative and 
creative/administrative experience He,is at present engaged on Industrial 
Publicity (home and overseas) for an organisation with an annual turnover 
in excess of £30 million.—Please write Box 246. 





boxes and hampers, hams, fruit or gift vouchers: from 20s. We specialise in 


gift packing. Write for illustrated brochure.—GRAY A 2 
Mall, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 9186.) ne ee ee 
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UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


AUSTRALIA 3 

Applications are invited for the position of PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC 
isTORY. i a> 
e the salary will be £A3,000 per annum, with superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 

urther particulars and information as to the method of application may be 
otiained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 4 ’ : 

fhe closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and London, is 
December 31, 1955. sel Sama ct oad Data: 

HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 
Applicaticns are invited for the following posts : es 
STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 

Candidates should be not more than 35 years old and should possess a good 
Honours Degree in Mathematics, Economics or other appropriate main subject 
combined with Statistics. Experience in experimental statistics and/or sampling surveys 
desirable. Duties include the design and analysis of sampling surveys and experiments 
and the maintenance of routine series of statistics of population and natural resources. 
The appointment is pensionable subject to two years’ probation. The salary is in the 
scale £816 to £1,620 per annum (including a pensionable allowance), plus a non- 
pensionable cost-of-living allowance which is at present 10 per cent of salary with 
a maximum of £162 per annum. Income tax is at local rates. Free passages are 
provided on artpointment and leave for the officer, his wife and children up to the 
cost of three adult passages. Liberal home leave is allowed on full salary. : 

Apply, in writing, to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
Street, London, $.W.1, giving briefly sge, qualifications and experience. Mention the 
reference number BCD 59/88/02. 


THE COPPERBELT TECHNICAL FOUNDATION LIMITED, 
KITWE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 4 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Principal of a Scheme of Education 
for the benefit of young Europeans entering industry in the four main centres of the 
Copper Mining Industry of Northern Rhodesia. 

The purpose of the Foundation is to bring into existence and subsequently operate, 
administer -and_ develop, a series of Technical Institutes in leading towns on’ the 
Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia. There will be four centres in the first instance, 
the Headquarters Institute being at Kitwe, while the others will be at Mufulira, 
Chingola and Luanshya. The distance between Kitwe and the centre farthest from 
it is 35 miles, ; 

The Foundation, while a self-governing organisation, is fundamentally associated 
with the Copper Mining Industry of Northern Rhodesia and must be thought of in 
connection with that Industry, although employees of the Foundation will not be 
employees of the Mining Companies and the benefits of the Scheme will not be 
confined to employees or prospective employees of the Companies. Adequate funds 
are available for initial creative work and the subsequent maintenance and develop- 
ment of the activities of the Foundation, : 

The work of the Institutes will consist of post-school education mainly of young 
people of near adult stage, as follows :— ; ee 

1. The education of artisan apprentices towards National Certificate examinations 
on a part-time basis, and the post-school education of Junior learner operators having 
had varying degrees of initial education. : , 

2. Other technical education of young people related to mining or engineering. 

3. The education and training of girls in commercial and other subjects. 

4. The provision of tutorial facilities with a cultural background for students of all 
ages wishing to take approved correspondence courses. 

A good general education and specialist technical qualifications are required, 
together with experience of education in Industry. The person appointed must be 
capable of creating the Scheme from first principles under the direction of a Com- 
mittee of Management, of which he will be a member, and subject to the control 
of a Board of Governors. He must subsequently correlate, administer and develop 
the work of four technical Institutes. 

Terms: £3,500 per annum, rising in five years to £4,000 per annum. A house and 
basic furniture will be provided at sub-economic rent. Pension fund and other 
benefits 

An application form, together with further particulars of the Scheme, will 
be forwarded on receipt of a request addressed by Air Mail to :— 

The Secretaries, 
Copperbelt Technical Foundation Ltd., 
P.O. Box 134, 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 
WORKS MANAGER 

Exceptional opportunity for enthusiastic Engineer to relieve Works Director of 
tesponsibilities for Production and Costs. 

Group of small enginecring works within large organisation on Merseyside. Five 
hundred employees producing wide variety of small mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment expanding from prototypes to mass production. 

Age 30 to 45. Engineering degree, or equivalent; experience in similar position, 
and knowledge of modern management techniques such as work study. production 
control, etc., essential. 

Some experience with Government Contracts desirable but not essential. 
Sen salary and excellent prospects available for candidate of suitable 
calibre 
Full particulars to Box 205, S. C. Peacock, 21 Leigh Street, Liverpool. 

















ATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for a superannuable appointment 

in the Organisation and Methods Branch at London headquarters. The work 
involves the conduct of O and M_> studies, at: headquarters and in the provinces, 
concerned with the organisation of work and staffing and office methods. 

Applicants should have a minimum of two years’ specialised experience relating to 
the work of this post, and, preferably, a recognised professional qualification or 
University degree, and experience in a position of responsibility in a large organisa- 
tion. Salary within the range £1,070—£1,470. 

Write. giving full particulars (in chronological order) of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experrence (with dates), to National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), 
Hobart House. Grosvenor Place, London, S W.1, marking envelope SS/79. Original 
testimonials should NOT be forwarded Closing date October 31, 1955. 


p™® SICAL CHEMIST, age 21-30, with a good Honours Degree, required by large 
company in the West of England to take charge of chemical laboratory and 
undertake industrial research. Excellent working conditions and contributory pension 
Scheme Commencing salary, according to qualifications, up to £800 per annum.—Full 
Particulars of qualifications and experience, if any, in own handwriting, to Box 236 
RGANISATION AND METHODS. Able, qualified Accountant (or man with 
experience in this field not necessarily qualified) wanted quickly for planning 
and installation of. modern administrative systems in rapidly expanding manufac- 
turing Group -in the Home. Counties. Age: 27-34 Salary: Four figure. Good 
Practical experience of office mechanisation (including punched card accounting) and 
of up-to-date administrative methods desirable though not essential: training and help 
in these subject. would be given. Strong interest in these subjects and 
im modern industrial problems essential, together with drive and administrative 
ability Fine experience for the right man.—Applications should state age. qualifica- 
tions and full particulars of education, Service career (with ranks held), professional, 
industrial and administrative experience, dates and names of employer firms, and 
Salary at present beirg earn*d in confidence to Box 242. 
SSISTANT ECONOMIC PUBLICATION -OFFICER required by NIGERIAN 
. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for one tour of 12/24 months in first instance. 
ee scale (including expatriation pay) £807, rising to £1.631 a year. Commencing 
a ary according to experience. Gratuity at rate of £100/£150 a year. Outfit allowance 
£64 Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of children’s 
os. ees, .Or grant up to £150 annually for their maintenance in UK. Liberal leave 
on full salary. Candidates should, have considerable experience of modern periodical 
Work. including sub-editing. lay-out of illustrated features, and make-up, either 
Fo ernalist or in a large commercial or industrial undertaking producing trade 
“9 ications, technical brochures, etc. They should preferably have experience of 
soe aro of adveitising in commercial journals and a knowledge of typography 
On of the Various printing processes, including block-making. The possession of a 
ene degree in English or Economics would be an advantage.—Write to the 
frown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1 State age, name in block letters, full 
Qualifications »rd experience, and quote M3B/35305/EN. 


GPARE TIME and weekend non-political organisers required. Excellent speakers 


ear n industry and technical subjects. Adequate remuneration for increasing local 
ibership.—Full particulars and practical suggestions to Box 199. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the appointment of an Assistant Lecturer in Social 
Bcience. Salary scale £550 to £650; Superannuation and Family Allowance. Candi- 
dates must b. interested in Social Research and a knowledge of Comparative Social 
Administration would be an advantage. Form of application and conditions of 
appointment may be c*tained from the undersigned, to whom applications should be 
returned not late’ ‘han Saturday, November 5, 1955. 

H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 


; STATISTICAL ASSISTANT ; 

Applications are invited :or the above position in the Statistics Office at Board 
Headquarters, Augustus Road, Birmingham. as - 

The duties will include the interpretation of routine statistics, the preparation of 
reports for management and the participation in special investigational work of a 
Statistical and economic neture. Candidates should preferably hold a University 
degree in economics. ? 

The salary for the post .n the first instance will be within the range £565-£645 
per annum. ‘ 

The post is pensionable, and the successful candidate may be required to pass a 
medical examination. x 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, together with the names of 
two referees, should be addressed to the Industrial Relations Officer, West Midlands 
Gas Boarc, 6 Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. to reach him not later 
than October 19, 1955. 

. J. C. INGRAM, 


Secretary to the Board. 








LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 


FERRANTI LTD. 

A vacancy exists for an assistant with the ability to prepare technical 
publications covering the latest developments and applications of elec- 
tronic computers. aan 

The post is one which offers ample scope for creative work as specialist 
information will be provided by experts in the computer field. It would 
be of particular interest to a Graduate in Mathematics or Economics and 
would provide a good opportunity to become acquainted with the latest 
developments in electronic computing. Some previous experience of 
technical writing would be an advantage. 

The appointment is to the permanent staff and carries an excellent 
salary. The company operates a Staff Pension Scheme. Forms of applica- 
tion are obtainable from Mr T. J. Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Ltd., 
Hollinwood, Lancs. Please quote reference E.C.W. 


CRAWLEY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


invite applications from persons with suitable practical experience and academic 
qualifications which should include a good knowledge of population statistics for the 
post of RESEARCH OFFICER at a salary within the scale £830-£1,085  p.a. 
Contributory superannuation. Application forms, obtainable from the undersigned, 
are returnable by October 28:1. 

Cc. A. C. TURNER, 


Broadfield, 
Crawley, Sussex. Chief Executive. 


SOUTHERN GAS BOARD: EASTERN DIVISION 


DEPUTY GROUP ACCOUNTANT 

Qualified accountants are invited to apply for the position of Deputy Group 
Accountant of the Portsmouth Group of the Southern Gas Board. This Group is 
the largest in the Board and serves 135,000 consumers. 

The position calls for a man keenly interested in accounting and costing tech- 
niques; able to plan and organise work; control staff; and anxious to give the 
best possible service to management. Experience in the gas industry, though 
desirable, is not essential. 

A start has already been made on a fully integrated system of flexible budgetary 
control and standard costing and the successful applicant will be expected to make 
himself fully conversant with all aspects of this work. 

The commencing salary will be £1,150 per annum, and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination and, unless already subject to a 
pension scheme by virtue-of the Gas (Pension Rights) Regulations 1950, will be 
required to join the Board’s §taff Pension Scheme. 

Applications giving particulars of age, education, qualifications, experience and 
Present salary, together with a one page summary of these details, should reach 


the Secretary, Southern Gas Board, 164 Above Bar, Southampton, not later than 
November 7, 1955. 














ECTFURESHIP IN ECONOMICS, University of Hiroshima, Japan. Candidates 
-/ must be men, preferably single and under 30, with degree in Economics. 
University salary, equivalent to £600 to £720 a year, may be augmented by outside 
work, notably English language teaching. Free furnished accommodation.—Write, 
quoting ‘ Hiroshima University,” enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope, to 
Director, Personnel Department, British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1, 
= a particulars and application form, to be returned completed by October 

ORLD WIDE MANUFACTURING ORGANISATION invite applications from 

_ men aged 28-3. preferably graduates with a Social Science degree, for a 
position as an Assistant in their Personne: Department in London. Candidates 
must have had good training and experience in all aspects of personnel work including 
staff and labour relations, -alary administration and selection and training methods. 
The post carries interesting prospects including the necessity of overseas visits from 
time to time, and a salary commensurate with experience.—Write, with full details of 
education a1d career, to Box A.651, Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 


NSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY 
t OF OXFORD, requires immediately temporary lecturer in Agricultural History 
since 1840.—-Applicants should write to the Secretary of the Institute. sending copies 
of, or references tc. writings on this subject 


UEST. KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD., Screw Division, wish 
. to appoint a professional engineer to develop and administer their Technical 
Sales Organisation. The appointment is an important one and will provide 
considerable scope for initiative and imagination. Experience of design and modern 
assembly methods is desirable. Salary will be in accordance with qualifications and 
the responsibilities involved.—Applications should be addressed to the General 


Manager of the Company at Heath Street, Birmingham, 18.’ and will be treated in 
the strictes: confidence. 


HE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION invite applications for a post of 
economist/statistician at their London Headquarters. Duties involve collection and 
presentation of economic and statistical information related, in the broadest . sense, 
lo transport. Experience in economic and statistical research, good knowledge of 
published sources of information in this ficld required Ability to write clearly and 
concisely essential. Examples of written work may be submitted. 
A first- or good second-class honours degree in economics and/or statistics (or an 
equivalent professicnal qualification) desirable. Salary range £1.050/£1,250 
annuation scheme. Certain free travelling facilities. Medical examination. 
Write. giving full, details of age. education and examinations passed, war or 
national service record, and previous posts held to Manpower Adviser. British 
Transport Commission, 222 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. : 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION with headquarters 


requires an editor for its monthly journal who will also be 
press and public relations. 
required.—Apply Box 249. 


PICERS LIMITED are crezting the new senior appointment of Sales Controller 
for their stationery products. The starting salary will not be less than £2.000 per 
annum.—Applications, giving full details of previous appointments, responsibilities 
and salary, to The Personnel Adviser, Spicers Limited, 19 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 


OOD SALESMAN and assistant office manager required for West African branch 
of British company. Should be young, unmarried, in good health, preferably 
with commercial training and sales experience. Absolute integrity and first-class 


references essential. Starting salary £750 per’ annum, free accommodation, regular 
home leave on full pay.—Box 252. 





Super- 


in London 


responsible for 
Applicants should state age, experience and salary 





Anclo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 

East Africa : £5.5s, 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 

India & Ceylon : £6 


fran : £6 Iraq : £6 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Israel : £6 

Japan : £9 

Malaya : £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
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HOLLAND —Typical of Holland’s mod- 
ern transportation facilities is the 
“Koningin Juliana.” This palatial 
Diesel-powered ferry carries 75 auto- 
mobiles and trucks and: 2,000 passen- 
gers between the islands of Zeeland 
province. The “Koningin Juliana” is 
lubricated ‘exclusively with Caltex 
; products. Caltex is proud of its share 
in such advances in the trans- 
portation system of this 
historic land. ' 


INDONESIA— Exploring and drilling for oil in 
the Minas field, Caltex employs mostly nationals, 
a Caltex policy in all lands. Men—like this sur- 
veyor’s helper—are trained in the many skills 
required by the oil industry, all of which give 
higher income opportunities. 
The Republic of Indonesia 
benefits through development 
of its resources, producing new 
government revenues. 


SOUTH AFRICA—Fabulous land of 
gold and diamonds, South Africa 
is experiencing vigorous growth 
and modernization. Here in the 
shadow of the famous “Table 
Mountain” is the warehouse area 
of the Caltex Cape Town terminal 
—storage place for the fine fuels 
and lubricants for increasing nuny 
bers of motorists who 

“Travel the Caltex Way.” 


CALTEX serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LANDS-—across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require a continual 


investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations, 


CALTEX Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA - AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND 





